My  Christmas  Prayer 
for  Peace 


(Among  the  many  inspiring  prayers  for  peace  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Daily  News  readers  was  the  following  by 
Bettie  /.  Gallagher  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois) 


Last  November  26,  the  Daily  News 
invited  its  readers  to  write  a 
Christmas  Prayer  for  Peace. 

The  response  was  immediate 
and  impressive.  Eight-year-olds 
and  great-grandparents,  soldiers 
and  ministers,  public  officials  and 
housewives,  college  professors  and 
displaced  persons  shared  their  prayers. 
Scores  wrote  letters  of  blessing 
on  the  project.  .Many  composed 
poems.  Some  submitted  original  songs. 
1  hose  w’ho  hesitated  to  make  their 
private  petitions  public  sent  in  the 
inspiring  prayers  of  saints  and  church 
leaders.  A  score  or  more  of  the 
finest  prayers  received  were 
published  this  w’eek  in 
Chicago’s  Home  Newspaper  .  .  . 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


iwear  Herb,  mafee  me  an  insitrument  of 
(TbP  peace^  Help  me  anb  all  manl^inb 
to  realise  t\)t  neeb  of  calm  toapo  anb 
fierenitp  of  fj^art. 

Heab  usi  to  a  brot^erfioob  of  lobe  toljere 
bie,  tijrouQf)  anb  tmtl)  Hlesisieb 
Spirit,  can  gibe  to  our  felloto  man  i)ope 
in  place  of  besipair»  parbon  in  place  of 
injurp  anb  lobe  in  place  of  b^treb. 

^uibe  us;  to  tfje  realisation  tfjat  in  gibing 
toe  receibe,  in  parboning  toe  are  parboneb 
anb  in  beliebing  toe  are  one  in  sipirit. 
H^lP  us;  in  tfies;e  troubleb  times;  to  ober* 
come  our  tlttoarteb  toaps;,  our  blunbering 
s;teps;  anb  erring  tfiougbts;.  $ut  pour 
panb  upon  our  troubleb  hearts;  anb  open 
our  epes;,  not  to  toar,  but  to  Sou^^the 
light  anb  Heace  of  the  IPorlb.  ^men. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Th/s  new  Taconite  processing  plant  with  railroad  and  harbor  facilities  is  located  on  Lake 
Superior.  The  “new  city'*  of  Beaver  Bay  is  shown  on  the  ri^hl.  This  is  but  one  of  the  Taconite 
plants  and  building  developments  in  the  area  under  construction  at  the  present  time. 


on  the  Iron  Ranges  of  Northern  Minnesota 


More  than  Four  Hundred  Million  Dollars  in  capital 
investment  alone  is  being  spent  to  produce  "Pel¬ 
lets  of  ^Taconite."  In  addition  to  capital  invest¬ 
ments,  millions  of  dollars  more  will  be  spent  in 
payrolls,  (Taconite  mining  and  processing  re¬ 
quires  more  manpower  as  approximately  four  tons 
of  rock  are  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  concen¬ 
trate)  materials  and  supplies. 

Taconite  promises  to  be  America's  newest  .  .  . 
and  probably  richest  .  .  .  treasure!  There  are 
billions  of  tons  of  Taconite  in  untouched  reserves 
in  Northern  Minnesota. 


are  moving  mountains  of  earth  to  provide  building 
sites  for  whole  cities — cities  of  new  homes,  new 
churches,  new  schools  and  new  shops  to  provide 
American  comfort  for  men  and  their  families. 


Everywhere  an  air  of  expectancy  ...  of  antici¬ 
pation  ...  no  longer  is  heard  the  story  of  de¬ 
pleted  iron  reserves  with  its  pessimistic  overtone. 
There  is  confidence,  too,  in  the  future,  because 
more  iron  ore  has  been  found  for  the  hungry  blast 
furnaces  of  the  nation. 


^Taconite  is  low  ^rade  iron  ore  whose  iron  content 


To  wrest  this  treasure  from  the  earth,  thousands 


runs  30%  or  less.  Hi^h  grade  ores  run  more  than 
50%  iron.  The  presence  of  iron  in  Taconite  rock,  of 


of  men  and  giant  machines  are  needed.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  railroad  stretches  north  from  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  through  pine  covered  hills.  Giant  bulldozers 


which  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  in  Northern 
Minnesota,  has  been  known  for  many  years  but  a 
practical  method  of  extracting  the  iron  content  is 
a  recent  development. 
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STRONG  MINDED  BLOOMERS 

A  startling  development  at  the  Women’s  Rights 
Convention  in  1868  was  the  appearance  of  three 

women  reporters.  “Strong-minded  bloomers” 
they  might  have  been,  but  their  successors  certainly 

play  an  important  part  in  today’s  newspapers. 
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t'«inale  Rcportem. 

Tlio  niiiuversary  rueetings  at  New  York, 
lust  week,  brought  up  some  extraordinary 
things,  and  among  the  moat  remarkable 
were  three  female  reperlera.  The  Wo¬ 
mens’  Kights’  Convention  was  attended  by 
throe  ladies,  the  reportorial  representatives 
of  Women’s  Rights’  newspapers  for  differ¬ 
ent  purls  of  the  country.  Two  of  the 
three  were  strong-minded  bloomers,  and 
the  other  had  discarded  hoops  and  "sich,” 
and  appeared  in  a  meek,  retiring  dress. 

Miss  Ada  Fessenden  Craig,  of  Chicago, 
was  garbed  in  tight-fitting  black  silk 
pants,  green  silk  double-breasted  vest 
and  grey  paletot,  which  reached  a  little 


lower  than  her  hips.  When  she  got  warm 
at  lier  work,  slie  opened  her  paletot — 
placing  her  right  fvKit  on  the  left  knee, 
and  upon  the  elevated  limb  was  placed 
her  pai>er,  and  plied  by  her  calling  with  the 
utniosi  nonchalance.  The  other  was 
dretsed  in  orange-colored  silk — silk 
Knickcrbocl^r  pants,  loose  vest  and  flow¬ 
ing  tunic  tightened  ajonnd  the  waUU^ 
'I'lie  Knrckerbocker  puhls"'are'  finislilSTby 
el.isties,  the  remainder  of  the  leg-^a  very 
brawn,  by  the  way — enca.setl  in  thin  flesh- 
'rohired  skin-tight  .srockings.  The  third 
ireiMirter  belongs  to  the  Revolution, 
|dres.sed  in  black,  without  hoo|>s,  immense 
I  Panma  hat,  disheveled  hair,  green  stock¬ 
ings  and  prunella  gaitors. 


Reprinted  from  a  Pioneer-Presa  of  1868 
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Four  Trees  In  Palestine 


Today,  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  is  quite  proud  of 
its  women  reporters.  For  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 

Jewish  National  Fund  Council,  Amy  Birdsall,  Women’s  Editor, 
has  had  four  trees  planted  in  her  hont^  in  Palestine. 

A  Cuban  fashion  magazine  recently  reprinted  in  full 

a  cosmetic  story  from  the  pen  of  our  Lois  Hatton. 

A  product  mention  in  her  daily  column  means  a  buying  stampede. 
Excellent  readership  is  its  own  reward,  but  it’s 
extremely  gratifying  to  have  the  National  and  State  Press 
Association  awards  for  women’s  news  come 
along  with  encouraging  frequency. 


Afhr  102  years  of  continuous 
serrice,  The  St.  Paul  Dispafeh- 
rioneer  Press  remain  the  only 

newspapers  to  cover 
the  St.  Paul  market. 

No  other  newspaper  has  more 
than  2%  Morning  and 
® %  Evening  circulation  in  the  city. 
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ALBERT  LLaPIERRE 


is  president  of  Budget  Homes, 
Inc.,  a  firm  that  has  put  up 
and  sold  some  3,000  low<ost 
homes  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  since  World  War  II,  two- 
thirds  of  them  in  Seattle.  He's 
still  building,  too,  concentrat¬ 
ing  now  on  a  twenty  million- 
dollar  planned  community 
just  north  of  Seattle  .  ,  . 
“Mountlalce  Terrace.” 


A  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  HOW  TO  SELL  SEATTLE 


Says  Mr.  LaPierre:  “When  a  single  ad  results  in  44 


home  sales,  as  one  of  ours  did  recently,  there  is  no 


doubt  that  The  Post-Intelligencer  brings  results,  and 


our  advertising  is  now  placed  accordingly. 


Mr.  LaPierre  KNOWS  how  to  sell  Seattle.  He,  like 


other  business  leaders  in  this  area,  knows  that 


The  Post-Intelligencer  has  impact  out  of  all  propor¬ 


tion  to  other  media, 


PEOPLE  WHO  BUY -READ  THE  P.-l 


SEATTIE 


POSMNTEIIIGENCER 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


lAJ/uit  Our  (headers 


Nielsen  Radio  Index 
Calculations  Explained 
To  THE  Editor:  This  comment 
refers  to  the  article  (E  &  P,  Nov. 

24,  page  7)  captioned  “Radio  Bids 
for  Ad  Dollars  in  2  Attacks  on 
Print  Media”. 

It  is  not  my  function,  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  researcher  to  comment 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Guar- 
.onteed  Advertising  Attention  Plan 
recently  announced  by  NBC  Ra¬ 
dio  Network,  or  to  take  part  in 
any  controversy  among  advertis¬ 
ing  media. 

However,  I  believe  you  should 
take  steps  to  inform  your  readers 
more  accurately  on  certain  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  by  Douglas  A.  Tay¬ 
lor,  president  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  as 
quoted  in  the  aforesaid  article: 

1.  The  accuracy  of  Nielsen  Ra¬ 
dio  Index  is  not  measured  by  the 
fact  that  the  1,500-sample  homes 
used  happen  to  be  about  4/1000 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  radio 
homes  in  the  country.  The  laws  of 
statistical  mathematics  are  such 
that,  when  sampling  large  uni¬ 
verses,  the  statistical  accuracy  of 
the  results  is  determined  almost 
entirely  by  the  size  of  the  sample 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  per¬ 
centage  which  the  sample  bears  to 
the  universe. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  readily 
provable  by  statistical  mathematics, 
is  that  Nielsen  Radio  Index  meas¬ 
ures  the  audience  to  typical  eve¬ 
ning  network  programs  with  a  sta¬ 
tistical  probable  error  which  gen¬ 
erally  ranges  between  plus  or 
minus  0.3  and  plus  or  minus  0.7 
of  one  percentage  point — which  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  busi¬ 
ness  decisions  based  on  program 
ratings. 

2.  The  question  of  multiple-set 
homes,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
is  not  involved  at  all,  because 
whenever  an  NRI  home  has  more 
than  one  radio  receiver,  an  Audi- 
meter  is  attached  to  each  of  the 
receivers.  This  information  has 
been  published  widely  by  us  and 
is  rather  well  known  in  the  radio 
industry.  Apparently  the  newspa¬ 
per  people  do  not  have  an  entirely 
clear  understanding  of  our  tech¬ 
nique  in  this  respect. 

3.  Mr.  Taylor  creates  an  incor¬ 
rect  impression  in  that  part  of  his 
comment  which  is  designed  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  large  numbers  of  people 
are  not  listening  although  their 
radio  receivers  are  turned  on,  and 
that  it  is  very  common  for  people 
to  leave  the  room  when  the  com¬ 
mercial  announcements  are  broad¬ 
cast. 

As  stated  by  the  writer  of  your 


article,  the  difference  between 
listening  and  tuning  averages  about 
3  per  cent.  This  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  elaborate  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  most  meticulous  man¬ 
ner.  While  this  difference  is  whol¬ 
ly  unimportant  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  the  figure  is  well 
known,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to 
apply  this  factor  is  free  to  do  so. 

And  the  Nielsen  minute-by- 
minute  curves  have  shown  clearly 
that  there  is  no  marked  tendency 
to  tune  out  or  turn  off  the  set  at 
the  moment  the  commercials  art 
broadcast. 

Commenting  now  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  in  the  November  24  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  it  seems  im¬ 
portant  for  your  staff  to  under¬ 
stand  the  point  made  in  item  I 
above.  It  would  take  substantially 
us  large  a  sample  to  audit  the 
readership  of  a  medium  with  100,* 
000  circulation  as  it  takes  to  audit 
the  readership  of  a  medium  with  a 
circulation  of  5,300,000.  Your  edi¬ 
tor  has  cited  Columbia  University 
elsewhere  in  his  comments;  if  he 
will  check  the  foregoing  facts  with 
the  Mathematics  Department  of 
the  same  institution,  he  will  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  following  formula 
is  substantially  correct  when  usini 
a  sampling  process  to  measure 
large  universes: 


Probable  Error 


=  .6745VR(100-R) 
N 

where  R  =  the  percentage  of 
homes  hearing  the  program 
and  N  =  the  sample  size. 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


Short  Sahei 


South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  (k" 
scribing  possible  drowning  of  a 
man  named  Christman:  ‘‘Officer 
Fear  Christmas  May  Have 
Browned.” 

■ 

Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  HeraU- 
“One  Man  Killed  In  Two  Separate 
Upstate  Shootings.” 

■ 

Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Slot' 
“Burglar  Gets  $200  In  Womens 
Underwear.” 

■ 

Richland  Center  (Wis.)  Detn^ 
crat:  “Big  Hollow  Man  Dies  W 
Fall  off  Trailer.” 

■ 

Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Obsen^ 
“Ten  Million  Trees  Gown  rof 
Yule  Trade.” 


Los  Angeles  Times: 
Wag  Across  Ocean.” 


“Tongue 
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sports  wire— to  bring  fans  of  all  sports  the  news 
they  look  for  first. 

Petersen  day  in  and  day  out  thinks  ahead,  works 
ahead.  He  plans  the  best  way  to  cover  the  big 
ones.  He  hand-picks  the  best  men  to  do  it.  His 
work  —  both  in  the  line-up  and  in  the  coaching 
box  of  sports  reporting  — keeps  United  Press  con¬ 
sistently  in  first  place. 


United  Press  sports  editor  Leo  H.  Petersen  is 
player-manager  of  the  U.  P.  sports  staff— and  ace 
performer  in  both  capacities. 

His  reporting  of  top  sports  news  stories  sets  the 
pace  in  sports  writing.  His  system  of  coverage  sets 
the  pattern  for  sports  news  gathering  at  its  best. 

Petersen  pioneered: 

Rating  of  college  teams  by  the  coaches  themselves 
—the  one  reliable  way  to  name  champions  . . . 

The  appointment  of  regional  and  state  sports  edi¬ 
tors  —  to  guarantee  full  coverage  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  . . . 

The  opening  of  the  first  press  association  all¬ 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


"Fireman,  Save  My—" 

Volunteer  Chief  Wilson  was  telling 
a  few  of  us  about  some  of  the  extra 
jobs  firemen  do.  Like  rescuing  tree¬ 
climbing  cats — and  kids  who  get  stuck 
almost  any  place. 

“Take  last  week,”  he  says.  “Mrs. 
Campbell  called  up  from  Balesville 
where  she  was  shopping.  Asked  if  we’d 
go  to  her  house  and  see  if  she’d  left 
the  fire  on  under  the  potatoes! 

“Dusty  Jones  drives  the  five  miles 
to  CampbelVs  place,  and  it  turns  out 
she  had  left  that  fire  on.  But  don't 
get  the  idea  we’re  complaining  about 
those  odd  jobs.  We’re  always  glad  to 
co-operate.” 

From  where  I  sit,  these  boys — and 
volunteer  firemen  everywhere— stand 
for  something  mighty  important  to 
this  nation.  Most  things  seem  to  work 
out  better  when  they’re  done  volun¬ 
tarily.  Whether  it’s  a  ballplayer  or  a 
beverage  you’re  choosing,  whether  it’s 
the  way  to  run  a  newspaper  or  how  to 
practice  a  profession,  it’s  the  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  of  choice  that  has 
made  America  great. 
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continued  from  page  2 
The  important  point  to  note  is 
that  the  size  of  the  universe  (i.e., 
the  42,000,000  radio  homes  in  the 
country)  does  not  appear  in  the 
formula  at  all!  This  element  does 
appear  in  the  more  refined  version 
of  this  formula  but,  as  I  indicated, 
its  effect  is  negligible  when  dealing 
with  universes  that  run  into  the 
millions  and  samples  that  run  into 
the  thousands. 

Some  of  the  best  engineering 
and  marketing  research  brains  in 
the  country  have  gone  into  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Nielsen  Radio  and 
Television  Index  Services — not  to 
mention  more  than  $9,0()0.0()()  of 
our  own  money,  a  sum  far  greater 
than  anything  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pended,  by  other  media,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  the  truth  about  their 
real  audience  size.  The  keystone 
of  Nielsen  research  in  the  radio 
and  television  industries  is  the 
Audimeter,  an  electronic  instru¬ 
ment  which  operates  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  a  fine  watch  and  furnish¬ 
es  an  absolutely  accurate  minute- 
by-minute  record  of  the  usage  of 
each  receiver  (whether  radio  or 
television)  in  each  sample  home. 

The  Audimeter  has  no  parallel 
in  the  measurement  of  any  other 
media.  While  we  are  in  good  po¬ 
sition  to  appreciate  the  practical 
difficulties  which  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  trying  to  develop  equally 
accurate  and  useful  research  for 
printed  media,  it  seems  to  us  it 
behooves  printed  media  to  seek 
diligently  to  develop  equally  reli¬ 
able  research  techniques,  inform 
themselves  more  accurately  regard¬ 
ing  the  electronic  techniques  used 
by  us  in  the  measurement  of  radio 
and  television,  and  make  sure  of 
their  ground  before  they  voice  crit¬ 
icisms  of  a  type  of  research  which, 
in  its  accuracy  and  usefulness,  far 
surpasses  everything  else  in  the 
field  of  media  research. 

Arthur  C.  Nielsen, 
President,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co., 
Chicago  45,  Illinois. 

For  Ministerial  Study 
To  THE  Editor:  We  enjoyed 
the  fine  article  “Religious  News 
Now  Often  Makes  Good  Page  1 
Copy”  (E&P,  Nov.  24,  page  13). 
We  have  several  hundred  minis¬ 
ters  and  church  administrators 
who  should  read  this  article.  .  .  . 
May  we  use  it  in  our  special 
classes? 

J.  R.  Ferren, 
General  Conference 
of  Seventh-Day 
Adventists, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

No  Slight  Intended 
To  THE  Editor:  Although  we 
appreciate  your  particular  interest 
in  the  daily  newspapers,  we  think 
you  do  an  injustice  to  the  weekly 
I  newspaper  (perhaps  unintentional- 
1  ly)  in  your  editorial  columns  by 

EDITOR  <S 


specifically  using  the  designation 
“dailies”  rather  than  “newspapers.* 
In  the  fight  for  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  with  radio  and  magazines,  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  “dailies" 
and,  “weeklies”  could  better  accom¬ 
plish  their  aims  by  working  to¬ 
gether  as  “newspapers”  and  you 
could  contribute  to  this  by  includ¬ 
ing  the  weeklies  with  the  dailies 
in  your  comments. 

Horace  V.  Wells,  Jr., 
President, 

Courier-News,  Inc., 
Clinton,  Tenn. 

(Too  frequent  use  of  “dailies" 
for  newspapers”  in  E  &  P  columns 
results  from  the  ease  with  which 
the  former  can  be  used  in  a  head¬ 
line.  Often,  however,  differentia¬ 
tion  between  dailies  and  weeklies 
is  essential  to  the  story.  ED.) 
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50  Years  Ago  —  Two  Indiana 
publishers  (W.  S.  Pershing  of 
Tipton  and  Virgil  A.  Geiger  of 
Churubusco)  maintaiin  a  news-by- 
telephone  service  to  farmen.  Each 
day  at  7  p.m.,  every  farmer  who 
has  a  telephone  listens  to  a  report 
which  begins:  “Good  evening, 
now  keep  quiet.”  Then  follow 
weather  reports,  market  quota¬ 
tions,  and  latest  items  from 
around  the  world. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


30  Years  Ago  —  Journalism 
mourns  the  passing  of  Col  Henry 
(Marse  Henry)  Watterson,  who 
brought  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  -  Journal  to  worldwide 
fame  and  honor. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


10  Years  Ago  —  President 
Roosevelt  institutes  wartime  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  press,  namini 
Byron  Price,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  AP,  as  the  first  Director  of 
Cen.sorship. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


n 
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The  New  York  Post  regretted 
it  could  not  report  what  President 
Truman  said  at  a  conference, 
attended  by  Daily  Worker  and 
Tass  reporters,  about  the  Korean 
truce  negotiations  because  it 
off-the-record.  The  remarks,  “nei¬ 
ther  adarmist  nor  explosive,”  we^ 
kept  from  the  American  public 
but  were  in  the  hands  of  tl* 
Kremlin  a  few  moments  after  the 
President  spoke. 
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the  seven  estens.ve 

te^';^^  Pe-%ttnttV  «'* 

enWrtbr  teVe  of  *«  („ 

supply  rarried  ;  *o 

coveraS®'  t\ev/sP^^®'^  ntW*  ^  c  vo'^ 

«/  vo'^’^  ronsetl'^®^'^^^  rv  lettit'g  ^„4ered 

^s  yo'^  •  cn°exc^'^^''®'^23  ^  Wiu^d 

this  eet"P“Sea«on  ol  the  e°e^„ato.  hj'^.per  tor 

tSee-^.'i?in"-eover.n* 

.  ,„Vssnae«seoa  — 

repeated  thseh  ^  . 


The  letter  reprinted  above  i»  the  result  of 
this  newspaper’s  editorial  support  of  llerff 
Motor  Company’s  one  week  offer  to  pay  $1 
for  every  90  pennies  turned  in  by  Memphians 
in  cooperation  with  the  government’s  need 
for  copper. 
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40,000,000 

LINES 


Last  week  The  New  York  Times  became  the  first  New  York  newspaper  to 
publish  40,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in  one  year 

There  is  an  important  reason  for  this  record.  Advertising  succeeds  or  fails 
largely  because  of  the  action  it  inspires. 

In  The  New  York  Times,  advertising  reaches  men  and  women  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  getting  full  value  for  their  money.  New  York  Times  readers  know 
that  in  their  newspaper  they  get  more  news  than  they  can  get  from  any  other 
source,  completely,  accurately  reported. 

When  readers  get  more  out  of  a  medium,  as  they  do  from  The  New  York  Times, 
advertisers  get  more,  too.  When  readers  rely  upon  the  news  in  a  medium,  they 
are  more  likely  to  believe  the  advertising  it  carries,  also. 

That  is  one  important  reason  behind  The  New  York  Times  advertising  record 
this  year.  Reason,  too,  why  advertisers  have  made  The  New  York  Times  the 
biggest  advertising  medium  in  the  world’s  biggest  market  for  33  years. 

fork 

••ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT  S  FIT  TO  PRINT’’ 

FOR  33  YEARS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  MARKET  •  CIRCULATION  OVER  500,000  WEEKDAYS,  1,100,000  SUNDAYS 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


hriatmaH  1951 


^  Pause  for  P. 


ra^ei 


undying  story  of  birth  in  Bethlehem  carries  greater  implication  than  ever, 
in  the  long  history  of  Mankind.  Wise  Men,  then,  followed  a  spiritual  star  and  it  led 
them  to  far  greater  understanding  of  man’s  humanity  to  man,  than  any  holy  inspiration 
that  has  come  since  the  Miracle  of  the  Manger. 

☆ 

^^ut  there  is  a  modern  pulse-heat  of  eagerness  to  accept  ideals  and  precepts 
horn  of  the  little  village  and  its  Inn,  across  the  threshold  of  which  a  Christmas  spirit 
came  to  life,  imperishable,  immortally  fore-ordained. 

☆ 

Z37  e,  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  have  been  privileged  to  play  a  modest  part  in  this 
search  for  both  Peace  and  Holy  guidance.  To  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Nation  . . . 
and  beyond  .  .  .  newspapers  pause,  for  a  little  while,  to  picture  Santa  Claus,  and  a 
belief  in  him,  and  to  urge  that  cordial  invitation  extended  by  churches  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations.  Editorials  give  thoughtful  space  to  Biblical  themes  .  .  .  church  pages  give 
loftier  significance  to  white  spires  .  .  .  even  the  advertiser  senses  how  much  love  there 
is  in  a  visual  smile  from  Kris  Kringle. 

☆ 


f. 


ust  so  long  as  these  unified  human  yearnings  turn  to  Prayer  and 
the  Hope  horn  of  it,  an  ultimate  Peace,  as  sacred  as  the  Bethlehem 
Manger  that  gave  light  to  desert  stars,  is  assured. 

☆ 


1951 
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'Boston  Plan'  Recommended  lor  Comic  Magazines 
The  “Boston  Plan”  for  newsprint  conservation  will  be  recommended 
to  publishers  of  comic  magazines  to  bring  them  into  the  print  paper 
saving  effort.  Under  the  NPA  plan,  publishers  limit  press  runs  and 
deliveries  to  sales  outlets  to  numbers  which  experietKC  has  shown  tiie 
trade  is  likely  to  absorb,  cutting  down  returns  almost  to  the  poin: 
of  nonexistence. 

French  Representative  Heads  IMC  Pulp-Paper  Group 
The  Pulp-Paper  Committee  of  IMC  has  elected  the  representativt 
of  France,  Marc  H.  Hyafil,  as  its  new  chairman  for  six  months.  He 
succeeds  A.  S.  Gilbert  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  F.  J.  Marcussa 
of  Australia  replaces  G.  J.  Ticoulat,  former  U.  S.  representative,  is 
the  vicechairman. 

State  'Will  Never  Cease  Efforts'  to  Free  Oatis 

Senator  O’Conor  of  Maryland  has  received  new  assur- 
ances  from  the  State  Department  that  “not  a  day  has  gone 
I  by"  without  efforts  to  get  WHIiam  N.  Oatis  out  of  the  \ 
Czechoslovakian  jail  where  he  has  been  imprisoned  since 
I  April  23.  Acting  Secretary  Webb  wrote:  “Our  efforts  have  | 

I  not  relaxed  for  a  moment,  and  they  will  never  cease  until 

•  this  case  is  settled.” 

More  Ex-Newspapermen  in  Diplomatic  Missions 
Two  more  men  with  newspaper  experience  have  been  assigned  to 
State  Department  jobs.  .  .  .  Dr.  James  Lewis  Morrill,  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  who  served  as  a  Cleveland  Press  reporter 
after  graduating  from  Ohio  State  in  1913,  will  become  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange,  if  the  Senatf 
approves.  .  .  .  Frank  J.  Shideler,  one-time  news  editor  of  the  Grt': 
Bend  (Kan.)  Daily  Tribune  and  more  recently  in  college  radio  wort 
will  join  an  OFAR  (Point  4)  mission  as  an  agricultural  extension 
information  advisor. 

Visitors  from  Izmir,  Ankara  and  the  Gold  Coast 

In  its  exchange  of  persons  program,  the  State  Department  is 
sponsoring  Ismail  Kocasoy,  director  of  Labor  for  the  Aegean  Provin¬ 
ces,  Izmir,  Turkey,  on  a  four-month  tour  during  which  he  will  study 
American  methods  of  reporting  laoor  affairs.  Other  current  visitois 
are:  Ahmet  Munir  Berik,  editor  ol  Ulus,  of  Ankara;  Henry  B.  Grfe, 
editor  of  the  Echo,  of  Accra,  Gold  Coast;  and  T.  R.  Fyvel,  London 
correspondent  for  the  New  Leader. 

Seaton  Will  Return  to  Editor  Job — Ink  Won't  Come  Off 
I  Msnv  42-year  old  editors  would  rather  be  in  the  U.  S. 

I  Senate  to  give  motivation  to  their  ideas  on  world  affairs  than 
I  to  be  seated  at  their  typewriters  expressing  their  views,  but 
I  not  so  in  the  case  of  Fred  A.  Seaton  who  edits  the  Hastings 

I  (Nebi.)  Tribune.  Appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Senator 

Kenneth  Wherry,  Senator  Seaton  arrived  here  unauspiciously 
to  take  his  place  in  a  Senate  which  is  not  in  session.  He 
won’t  run  for  the  full  term  next  year,  but  will  go  back  to  his 
newspaper.  The  explanation,  as  he  puts  it,  is  quite  simple: 
“The  ink  won’t  come  off.” 

O'Doimell  and  Staff  Still  Appreciate  Carl  Byoir's  Pens 

John  O’Donnell  had  all  staffers  of  the  New  York  News  bureau 
declare  any  “loot”  received  at  Christmastime.  “Solely  in  the  interests 
of  journalistic  morality,”  he  memo’ed,  “I  now  request  that  members 
of  the  staff  report  in  writing  all  gifts  of  mink  coats,  hams  over  1* 
pounds,  Florida  vacations,  plane  rides  and/or  buggy  rides  which  they 
have  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  individuals  and/or  corporations  wh(» 
public  affairs  have  been  the  concern  of  our  professional  interests  aw 
journalistic  endeavors  since  the  last  happy  holiday.  .  .  .  For  my  singk 
self,  I  wish  to  report  for  the  record  that  the  only  good  fountain  pen 
now  in  service  is  the  one  I  received  last  Christmas  from  publicity 
big  shot  Carl  Byoir.”  By  coincidence,  Ted  Lewis  and  Jerry  Greene 
also  reported  fountain  pens  from  Carl  Byoir.  Other  listed  items  by 
staffers:  A  fifth  of  whiskey,  a  box  of  apples,  a  martini,  and  a  ligb' 
for  a  cigarette. 


'Ivory  Tower' 
Reporter  Cracks 
Caudle  Story 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  Editor  C. 
A.  (Pete)  McKnight  of  the 
Charlotte  News  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  recently  to  verify  some  facts 
he  had  dug  up  at  home,  and  found 
himself  giving  information  to  the 
King  Subcommittee  that  led  to 
disclosures  in  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  tax  scandals. 

It  was  Mr.  McKnight,  coming 
down  out  of  the  Ivory  To\^jpr  tem¬ 
porarily  and  reverting  to  reporter, 
who  first  broke  these  stories: 

1.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Theron  Lamar  Caudle  had  ac¬ 
cepted  favors  from  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  taxi  fleet  operator  against 
whom  there  were  huge  tax  claims. 

2.  Caudle  had  accepted  favors 
from  a  North  Carolina  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  dealer  against  whom  there 
were  big  tax  claims. 

At  the  time  Mr.  McKnight 
printed  the  facts  he  had  gathered 
on  Nov.  6  in  the  News,  the  wire 
services  were  wary  and  remained 
quiet  on  the  subject.  It  was  weeks 
before  the  facts  were  brought  into 
the  open,  during  Caudle’s  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  King  Committee. 

The  News,  of  which  Thomas  L. 
Robinson  is  publisher,  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Caudle  case  in  Octo¬ 
ber  when  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
assistant  attorney  general,  a  native 
of  North  Carolina,  had  accepted 
a  trip  to  Italy  and  had  become 
involved  in  some  oil  speculation. 
Mr.  McKnight  insisted  tha‘  c  i  re¬ 
ports  be  checked  thorough i>  So 
he  was  told  to  let  othe’  write 
editorials  for  the  time  bem,^  and 
do  some  digging.  Mr.  McKnight, 
who  had  come  up  through  the  re¬ 
porter  ranks,  turned  into  a  legman 
again.  He  rounded  up  reliable  in¬ 
formation  and  placed  it  before  the 
King  Subcommittee’s  chief  coun¬ 
sel,  Adrian  DeWind. 

While  in  Washington,  Mr  Mc¬ 
Knight  heard  from  a  elia^le 
source  that  one  of  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  top  advisers  rtad  said  that 
“Caudle  will  have  to  go.”  Mr. 
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C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight 


McKnight  reported  Caudle’s  resig¬ 
nation  was  to  be  expected  soon. 
That  was  10  days  before  President 
Truman  fired  the  assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General. 

Back  home  again,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Knight  smoked  out  stories  in¬ 
volving  some  activities  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  and 
some  new  angles  on  Caudle  which 
made  front  pages. 

m 

CNPA  Vigilante  Action 
On  Censorship  Effective 

San  Francisco — M  o  u  n  t  i  n  g 
proof  of  effectiveness  of  localized 
battles  on  censorship  is  found  in 
reports  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association’s  free¬ 
dom  of  information  committee. 

Conditions  resulting  in  suppres¬ 
sion  of  complete  information  on 
motor  accidents  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Stanislaus  County  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  already  have  been  ironed 
out  to  his  satisfaction,  Lowell  les¬ 
sen,  Turlock  Journal  publisher, 
said  this  week. 

A  conference  with  a  CHP  in¬ 
spector  from  Sacramento  began 
within  three  hours  of  the  time  his 
protest,  made  as  a  co  chairman  of 
the  CNPA  committee,  was  placed 
on  press  association  wires,  Mr. 
.lessen  said. 

The  new  committee  appointed 
by  Clarence  Holies,  CNPA  presi¬ 
dent.  of  the  Santa  Ana  Register, 
also  has  adjusted  a  poliee  “screen¬ 
ing”  action  on  drunken  driving 
cases  at  Riverside.  And  it  stands 
ready  to  “take  on  all  comers,” 
stressed  John  B.  Long,  CNPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  in  discussing  actions 
of  tne  regional  co-chairmen. 

■ 

Dallas  Bank  Flashes 
News  on  Electric  Sign 

Dallas — ^With  the  slogan  that 
“uncensored  news  is  the  basis  of 
freedom,”  the  First  National  Bank 
last  week  began  flashing  news  bul¬ 
letins  in  lights  on  a  “Telesign”  on 
one  of  the  city’s  busiest  corners. 
Main  and  Akard. 

United  Press  bulletins,  edited  by 
Dallas  Morning  News’  station 
WFAA,  are  carried  on  the  sign,  in 
letters  30  inches  high,  visible  in 
the  strongest  sunlight. 

First  of  its  kind  in  the  South¬ 
west,  the  sign  is  claimed  as  second 
only  to  the  New  York  Times  sign 


in  Times  Square  in  length.  Elec¬ 
trical  impulses  control  3,136  light 
bulbs  which  form  the  moving 
letters. 


Citation  for  Schroth 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  has 


been  awarded  the  Citation  of  tte 
Park  Association  of  New  Yon 
City  for  1951,  for  initiating  0 
1944  the  project  of  a  Brooklj® 
War  Memorial  that  has  results 
in  a  noteworthy  civic  improvement 
and  for  “his  patient,  unrclentini 
devotion  to  forwarding  this  pW 
ect.” 
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Editors  Won’t  Rewrite  Gag, 
But  Truman  Sticks  to  Idea 


White  House  Notes  to  Both  APME 
And  SDX  Blast  Them  for  Carping 


Washington  —  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  heated  critique  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  charging  that  it  prefers 
to  “carp  and  criticize”  rather  than 
improve  the  security  news  order 
issued  by  the  White  House  Sept. 
25  evidently  will  not  provoke  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
editors. 

Herbert  F.  Corn  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  APME  president,  dis¬ 
missed  this  week’.s  development 
with  the  statement: 

"So  far  as  the  special  commit¬ 
tee  is  concerned  (Mr.  Corn,  J. 
Russell  Wiggins  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  John  R.  Colburn  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and 
Maclean  Patterson  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Siin),  it’s  ‘mission  accom¬ 
plished.’ 

“The  managing  editors  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  Sept.  29  appoint¬ 
ed  the  committee  and  arrried  it 
with  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  security  gag  order  is  beyond 
acceptance  by  the  mere  process  of 
re-definition;  the  committee  was 
instructed  so  to  advise  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  did.  The  President,  of 
cwrse,  has  the  right  to  express 
his  opinion.” 

Handwritten  Postscript 
That  opinion,  forcefully  set  out 
in  a  letter  this  week  to  Mr.  Corn, 
su^ested  that  the  APME  had 
switched  position  to  the  extent 
that  it  had  accepted,  in  an  Oct. 
17  White  House  meetirvg,  the  as- 
signnKnt  to  rewrite  the  definitions 
wvering  categories  of  “top  secret,” 
“secret,”  “confidential,”  and  “re¬ 
stricted,” — then  reneged  on  the 
job. 

At  the  Oct.  17  meeting,  Presi- 
ilent  Truman  said  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Corn,  the  committee  declared 
the  executive  order  implementing 
the  news  gag  was  imperfectly 
drawn  and  offered  to  submit  new 
definitions.  (He  affixed  a  hand- 
"fritten  postscript:  “I  have  not 
pven  up  the  idea  of  advice  from 
PrKtical  newsmen.”) 

^  “But,”  the  President  wrote, 
your  letter  (including  the  con- 
Ji^ion  declaration  that  the  gag 
was  not  remediable  by 
change  of  language)  would  indi- 
^te  that  the  Associated  Press 
Editors,  after  indicating 
•  otherwise,  intend  to  stand  on  the 
[  oi^ide  and  carp  and  criticize 
j  wi^t  being  at  all  helpful.” 

>  President  admon- 

J  “Ahed,  “is  your  country  as  well  as 
1  onne.  We  can  only  win  in  the 
I  Resent  world  struggle  if  we  all 
j.  I  work  together.” 

Earlier,  Joseph  Short,  presiden¬ 


tial  press  secretary,  replied  to 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  recent  resolu¬ 
tion  opposing  the  security  regula¬ 
tions.  He  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  SDX  did  not  offer 
“anything  constructive  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  two  objectives 
which  both  the  President  and  the 
press  share — namely,  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  and  freedom 
of  information.” 

Mr.  Short,  writing  to  Victor  E. 
Bluedorn,  SDX  executive  director, 
referred  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
fraternity’s  convention  at  Detroit 
last  month.  (E&P,  Nov.  24,  page 
12). 

Mr.  Short’s  letter  stated: 

“Among  other  things,  your 
resolution  contains  this  allegation 
‘WHEREAS  the  order  duplicates 
in  the  name  of  national  security 
the  practices  of  totalitarian  states 
which,  as  among  their  first  steps, 
seized  control  of  the  channels  of 
communication  and  infornration 
to  the  people  which  they  later  en¬ 
slaved.’  This  charge  is  wholly 
false  and  even  a  cub  reporter 
would  know  better. 

“There  is  not  one  sentence  or 
phrase  in  the  President’s  order 
which  in  any  way  affects  or  con¬ 
trols  the  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  information  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  your  effort  to  link  the 
President’s  order  with  totalitarian 
systems  is  a  detestable  slander 
worthy  only  of  the  totalitarians 
themselves. 

“In  other  parts  of  your  resolu¬ 
tion  you  say  in  one  paragraph 
that  there  is  no  definition  of  se¬ 
curity  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
that  the  definition  of  security  is 
difficult.  The  truth  is  that  the 
order  contains  the  simplest  and 
most  straightforward  definition  of 
security  which  anyone  has  been 
able  to  write — that  is,  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Confusion  Alleged 

“In  still  other  parts  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  the  President’s  order  is 
conifu^  with  the  censorship  plan 
of  World  War  II.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  insidious 
mistakes  about  the  President’s  or¬ 
der.  The  World  War  II  Censor¬ 
ship  office  never  at  any  time  had 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  over 
the  classification  of  secret  docu¬ 
ments.  In  other  words,  the  Office 
of  Censorship  had  no  function 
with  respect  to  the  releasing  of 
government  information  from 
government  sources.  It  was  only 
after  an  information  medium  ac¬ 
quired  the  infomration  that  the 
Office  of  Censorship  had  any 
duty.  Then  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
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ship  advised  the  medium  whether 
it  was  safe  to  publish  the  infor- 
nration  it  already  had.  By  con¬ 
trast,  President  Truman  has 
placed  no  limits  except  the  limits 
of  publishers’  own  consciences 
upon  the  publication  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which  media  acquired  on 
their  own  initiative. 

Cites  False  Premise 
“But  he  has  undertaken,  as  has 
every  President  from  and  includ¬ 
ing  George  Washington,  to  safe¬ 
guard  from  potential  enemies  se¬ 
curity  information  whose  disclos¬ 
ure  would  be  harmful  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States. 

“The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  resolu¬ 
tion  has  as  another  of  its  false 
premises  the  assumption  that 
there  was  no  need  to  include  ci¬ 
vilian  agencies  in  the  scope  of  the 
order.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
majority  of  civilian  agencies  of 
the  government  are  involved  in 
security  projects  whose  disclosure 
to  the  enemy  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  our  nation.  The 
resolution  ignores  the  fact  that 
both  civilian  and  military  agencies 
of  the  government  are  prohibited 
by  the  President’s  order  from 
using  classification  to  withhold 
any  non-security  information  of 
any  kind.  In  other  words,  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  little  or  no  se¬ 
curity  information  will  have  cor¬ 
respondingly  little  occasion  to 
apply  the  order.” 

SDX  Position  Told 

Mr.  Bluedorn  replied  to  Mr. 
Short: 

“The  existing  executive  order, 
wherein  civilian  officials  can  ar¬ 
bitrarily  draw  a  curtain  of  se¬ 
crecy  over  information  to  which 
the  public  is  entitled,  however 
earnestly  administered,  is  viewed 
by  our  members  as  a  real  threat 
to  freedom  of  information  and 
should  be  rescinded. 

“If  need  for  some  system  of 
classification  is  deemed  necessary 
by  the  President,  then  there 
should  be  a  re-examination  of  the 
entire  matter.  In  such  an  endeav¬ 
or,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  stands  ready 
to  cooperate. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  concerned 
with  the  security  of  the  nation, 
but  it  believes  these  snews  are 
consistent  with  the  fraternity’s 
avowed  objectives:  (1)  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  barriers  to  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation;  (2)  and  to  help  make 
the  public  conscious  of  its  basic 
right  to  know.” 

*  *  * 

Following  are  the  texts  of  letters: 

Letter  from  Mr.  Com 

Dec.  4,  1951. 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  As- 


HO.ME  after  viewing  unrest  in  tha 
Middle  East,  Luther  Hill,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Des  IV^oines  Register  and 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Hill  are  pic¬ 
tured  on  craise  ship’s  arrival  at 
Boston. 


sociation,  which  was  given  a  cour¬ 
teous  hearing  by  you  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Short  on  Oct.  17,  has  re¬ 
ported  that  conversation  to  the 
executive  committee  of  APME. 

As  you  know,  the  APME  is  an 
association  of  newspaper  editors 
from  the  1,700  American  news¬ 
papers  which  are  members  of  the 
Associated  Press.  It  was  these  edi¬ 
tors,  in  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  unanimously  con¬ 
demned  the  executive  order  ex¬ 
tending  the  right  of  Government 
departments  to  classify  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  committee  delivered  your 
suggestion  that  APME  try  to 
write  better  definitions  as  to  which 
Government  records  shall  bo 
classified  as  top  secret,  secret, 
confidential  and  restricted. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
APME  can  not  accept  this  invi¬ 
tation  because  it  feels  that  the 
order,  itself,  erects  dangerous  bar¬ 
riers  between  the  people  and  their 
Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  F.  Corn, 

President, 

Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association. 

Reply  by  Mr.  Tmman 

Dec.  17,  1951. 

Dear  Mr.  Corn: 

I  am  unable  to  reconcile  your 
letter  of  Dec.  4  with  statenrents 
made  to  me  by  members  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  on  Oct.  17. 

That  committee,  which  included 
you,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ments  to  me: 

(1)  The  Associated  Press  man¬ 
aging  editors  were  as  interested 
as  I  am  in  protecting  secrets 
from  the  enemy. 

(2)  That  you  were  sure  I  had 
acted  in  good  faith  in  signing  the 
order  and  that  I  was  sincere  in 
the  letter  of  transmittal  to  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  in  admonish¬ 
ing  all  officials  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  guard  against  abuse  of 
the  order. 

(3)  You  (the  committee)  toW 
me  that  the  order  was  imperfect¬ 
ly  drawn  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  conversation,  you  as  a 
group  informed  me  that  you 
would  suggest  changes  therein. 

You  may  recall  that,  as  we  set 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Arthur  Capper,  Kansas 
Publisher,  Dies  at  86 

Arthur  Capper,  86,  publisher  After  six  months  at  the  cases, 
of  two  daily  newspapers  and  eight  he  became  a  $10-a-week  reporter, 
farm  papers  and  operator  of  two  He  was  promoted  to  city  editor 


radio  stations, 
died  Dec.  19  in 
his  suite  in  the 
Hotel  Jayhawk, 

Topeka,  Kan.  He 
had  been  in  ill 
health  for  a  year, 
but  his  condition 
became  serious 
only  a  week  ago. 

The  publisher 
retired  from  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  in 
which  he  had 
served  for  30  years,  on  Jan.  3, 
1949.  Previously,  he  had  been 


Capper 


and  to  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  paper.  Six  months  were 
spent  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

In  1893,  Mr.  Capper  entered 
business  for  himself  by  buying  the 
North  Topeka  Mail,  which  he 
later  combined  with  two  other 
farm  publications  to  form  the 
present  Kansas  Farmer  Mail  & 
Breeze.  Additional  farm  papers 
were  added  to  the  list  until  Mr. 
Capper,  at  his  death,  was  the 
world’s  largest  publisher  of  farm 
journals  with  six  publishing  plants. 

Mr.  Cap^r  became  publisher 


Governor  of  Kansas  for  four  of  the  Daily  Capital  in  1905  and 
years.  he  entered  the  Kansas  City  daily 

Even  at  his  advanced  age,  he  field  in  1921,  after  he  was  in  the 
continued  to  serve  actively  as  Senate. 

president  of  Capper  Publications,  In  spite  of  his  political  career, 
Inc.,  and  to  direct  the  destiny  of  possibly  influenced  by  his  early 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  seven-  marria^  to  Florence  Crawford, 
day  morning  paper;  the  Kansas  who  died  in  1926  and  who  was 
City  (Kan.)  Kansan,  seven-day  the  daughter  of  the  Civil  War 
evening  paper;  Radio  Stations  Governor  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Capper 
WIBW  in  Topeka,  and  KGKN,  remained  a  newspaperman  at 
Kansas  City,  and  these  eight  farm  heart. 

papers:  Kansas  Farmer  Mail  &  Newspaper  Definition 

Breeze,  Capper’s  Farmer,  Capper’s  “A  public  institution  that  is 
Weekly,  Missouri  Ruralist,  Ohio  sympathetic  and  friendly  to  all 
Farmer,  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  the  people,”  was  the  Capper  defi- 
Michigan  Farmer,  and  Household  nition  of  a  new^aper. 

Magazine.  The  ex-Topeka  typesetter  gave 

With  him  when  he  died  were  full  credit  to  his  loyal  workers 
Mrs.  George  M.  Crawford  and  for  the  sensational  success  his 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Crawford,  publications  attained.  He  once 
relatives;  Henry  S.  Blake,  vicepres-  paid  his  staff,  scores  of  whom  had 
ident  and  general  manager  of  served  him  for  more  than  a  quar- 
Capper  Publications,  and  Julia  ter  of  a  century,  this  tribute 


McKee,  his  personal  secretary  for 
many  years. 

The  Capper  Credo 
The  Capper  credo,  appearing  in 
the  masthead  of  the  myriad  pub¬ 
lications,  reads: 

“My  chief  aim  is  to  make  a 


steadfast  friend  of  every  man, 


“"nie  Capper  folks  constitute  the 
finest,  cleanest,  most  efficient  and 
loyal  group  of  co-workers  in  the 
country  and  I  daily  grow  prouder 
of  them.” 

A  story  in  E&P  (Sept.  22, 
1928,  page  10)  in  this  connection. 


woman  and  child  who  subscribes 
for  or  advertises  in  my  papers. 


The  Capper  family,  as  the 
company’s  staff  is  known,  is  be- 


N,  Y.  Times  Joins 
'40-iyJillion  Club' 

The  New  York  Times  this  week 
announced  it  had  become  the  first 
New  York  newspaper  to  publish 
40,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
one  year;  claimed  it  will  show  a 
gain  of  1,500,000  lines  over  its 
record  39,574,371  lines  set  in  1950. 
The  Times  thus  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  unofficial  “40-million 
plus  linage  club.” 

Last  year,  according  to  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  the  Times  was 
fourth  on  the  list  for  total  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  first  50,  six  and  seven- 
day  newspapers.  The  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  and  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  were  first  second  and  third 
respectively  with  44,649,859,  43,- 
179,051  and  39,831,792  lines. 

Mac  Firing  and  War 
Tied  on  INS  List 

President  Truman’s  firing  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  the 
Korean  war  share  the  title  of 
“Biggest  News  Story  of  1951"  in 
the  opinion  of  International  News 
Service  editors.  Each  polled  109 
votes  in  service-wide  balloting. 

The  rest  of  the  list: 

3.  — Government  scandals. 

4.  — Kefauver  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  and  crackdown  on  organized 
gambling. 

5.  — ^Winston  Churchill’s  return 
to  power  as  Prime  Minister. 

6.  — Atomic  bomb  tests  in  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 

7.  — Rebellion  against  “White 
Man’s  Rule”  in  Iran  and  Egypt. 

8.  — Sports  scandals. 

9.  — Floods  in  the  U.  S.  Mid¬ 
west. 

10.  — (another  tie) — Imposition 
of  U.  S.  price-wage  controls  and 
tax  increases;  and  the  surge  of  the 
New  York  Giants  to  the  National 
League  pennant. 

■ 

Daily  News-Digest 
In  Charleston/  W.  Va. 


or  transacts  business  of  any  na-  ^  most  bar- 

ture  with  my  offices;  the  underly-  ^"''ous  and  efficient  organiza- 
ing  principle  that  has  built  up  the  publishing  business. 

Capper  business  is  to  treat  every-  x*  "  #*»• 

body  square  and  not  knowingly  U.  P.  Opens  Circuit 
have  one  dissatisfied  customer.”  For  Far  West  Clients 

That  this  policy  won  frien<k  Salt  Lake  City— The  United 
and  influenced  people  was  eyi-  Press  began  regular  service  Dec. 
denced  at  the  annual  Capper  Pic-  19  on  the  first  Teletypesetter  news 
nics,  ^aged  in  Topeka  on  the  pub-  circuit  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
lisiier  s  birthday — July  14 — for  and  Intermountain  West, 
o^rly  a  half-century.  Thousands  The  four-state  circuit,  operating 
of  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  on  a  trial  basis  since  Saturday, 
publisher-statesman  attended  the  will  serve  a  score  of  U.P.  clients 
parties  to  extend  greetings  and  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Capper.  Utah. 

The  Capper  saga  of  success  had  It  is  the  sixth  such  circuit  to  be 
its  inception  in  the  Garnett  established  by  U.P.  since  last 
(Kan.)  High  School,  where  the  April  24. 

ambitious  youth  learned  the  print-  The  new  wire  originates  here 
er’s  trade.  Upon  being  graduated  and  includes  transmitting  equip- 
from  high  school  in  1884,  he  ven-  ment  for  regional  purposes  in 
tured  forth  to  Topeka  and  became  Portland  and  Boise.  It  will  oper- 
a  typesetter  on  the  Daily  Capital,  ate  from  6  a.m.  (MST)  to  3  p.m. 


Freedom  Issue 
In  Bermuda 
Dates  to  1762 

Hamilton,  Bermuda  — 
unique  question  of  freedom  of  i 
press  has  arisen  here  due  to 
publication  of  parliamentary  pn 
ceedings  by  the  Royal  Gazette 
defiance  of  a  non-publication 
der  adopted  in  the  House  of 
sembly. 

Pending  study  of  the  situa 
by  a  select  committee,  the 
zette’s  parliamentary  reporter 
been  barred  from  the  House. 

Order  Ignored 

By  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  the  Ho 
pass^  a  motion  ordering  the  pn 
to  refrain  from  publishing  a 
port  of  the  debate  concerning  fa 
eign  exchange.  Reporters  \ 
duly  instructed,  and  only  the 
zette  ignored  the  order. 

Unanimously,  the  House  vott 
to  appoint  a  select  committee 
look  into  the  rights  and  pon 
to  invoke  punitive  action  again 
the  newspaper.  The  Gazette  sto 
its  ground,  contending  that 
House  relied  upon  an  outr 
rule  of  1762,  “an  interesting  relkfl 
of  the  days  before  freedom  of  th»| 
press  was  established  as  a  fun' 
mental  right  in  a  free  country." 

Paper  Saw  Its  Duty 

There  was  no  question  as  to  tbj 
accuracy  of  the  Gazette’s  rep 
The  editor  said  he  saw  it  as  til 
paper’s  duty  to  report  a  debii 
that  had  taken  place  in  public- 
not  in  secret  session.  Members  of 
the  public  were  present. 

“How  was  a  stricture  to  be  ap-j 
plied  to  them  (the  public)?”  thj 
newspaper  asked. 

Unless  the  procedure  for  no»j 
publication  of  public  debate 
formalized,  the  Gazette  argued, » 
one  perusing  his  newspaper  cu 
ever  be  sure  that  he  is  enabled  k 
read  about  all  proceedings  tW 
have  taken  place  with  memben* 
the  public  (other  than  the  presir 
in  attendance. 

The  Gazette  insisted  it  had  mj 
desire  to  challenge  authority  “o 
stitutionally  defined  and  in  coRj 
sonance  with  those  liberties  we  of 
the  British  race  have  fought  k 


Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Daily  News-Digest,  ITU  spon¬ 
sored  newspaper,  began  publica¬ 
tion  here  Dec.  17.  The  staff  in¬ 
cludes  Lewis  T.  Welch  as  man-  _ _ _ 

aging  editor,  former  city  editor  of  hard  and  so  long  to  establish  uf 
the  Logan  (W,  Va.)  Banner;  Doral  maintain. 

Chenoweth  as  State  Capitol  re¬ 
porter  and  labor  writer,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  News-Re¬ 
view,  a  weekly  labor  publication; 
and  Pat  Seets  as  society  editor, 
former  managing  ‘editor  of  the 
Whitesville  (W.  Va.)  State-News. 


Hey,  That's  My  House! 

Boston — Bill  Siegel,  newspaper 
reporter  in  nearby  Chelsea,  practi¬ 
cally  burned  up  his  tires  chasing 
the  fire  engines  the  other  day. 

When  he  got  to  the  fire  he  was  . . .  —  —  - 

glad  he’d  kept  pace  with  the  ap-  an  extremely  accurate  and  hll 

paratus,  for  his  own  home  was  in  port  of  the  entire  debate,  incl 

flames.  The  firemen  put  the  fire  ing  the  order  that  the  debate 

out  quickly.  not  to  be  published. 
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Speaker  ‘Astonished’ 

Sir  John  Cox,  Speaker  of  tki 
House,  pointed  out  that  the  Of 
zette  was  the  oldest  newspaper  ■ 
the  islands  and  had  always  be* 
accorded  its  full  measure  of 
sideration.  He  alluded  to  * 
“rights  and  privileges”  frok 
Mother  Parliament  to  support 
official  position  that  the  Ho 
has  the  right  to  control  pubW 
tion  of  its  debates. 

Sir  John  declared  he  was 
tonished”  to  see  in  the  Ga 
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Talent  Among  Ad  Men 


■v'^' 


(Upper  left) 

PIANIST  .  .  .  Terry  A.  Murray,  re¬ 
search  department,  Doherty,  Clifford 
&  Shenffeld,  recently  made  his  debut 
at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York.  The  35- 
year-old  native  of  Macon,  Ga.,  teaches 
piano  in  his  spare  time,  but  plans  to 
stick  to  advertising  because  “music  is 
a  tough  business.’’ 

(Upper  right) 

PAINTER  .  .  .  Lester  Rondell,  an 
art  director,  has  had  his  work  exhibited 
in  numerous  national  shows.  No  Sun¬ 
day  painter,  Mr.  Rondell,  44,  is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  associates  as  one  who  could 
make  his  living  with  a  brush  and  easel. 
He’s  with  Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner. 
(Lower  left) 

MAGICIAN  .  .  .  Cuban-born  Abril 
Lamarque,  47,  once  art  director  of 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Book  Review,  now  owns  his 
own  agency.  Member  of  the  Society 
of  American  Magicians,  he  can  make 
anything  but  taxes  disappear.  No  opti¬ 
cal  illusion  about  that  mustache. 


(Lower  right) 

Author  .  .  .  Clare  Barnes,  Jr., 
gave  you  many  a  chuckle  with  his 
White  Collar  Zoo,  Home  Sweet 
Zoo  and  Campus  Zoo,  best  sellers 
all,  and  plans  to  give  you  more 
with  a  fourth  zoo  book.  The  for¬ 
mer  cub  reporter  is  44  and  an  art 
director  with  Benton  &  Bowles. 
His  hobby:  associating  people 
with  animals. 


Pictures  and  captions  by  | 
James  L  CoUings  _ | 


HnnsRey^ 

To  $116  Price 
For  Newsprint 

The  contract  price  of  $116  a 
ton  will  be  resumed  Jan.  1  on 
newsprint  imported  from  Finland. 
For  some  customers,  dealing  with 
Madden,  Reeve  &  Angel.  Inc.,  this 
will  mean  a  reduction  of  $9  a  ton. 

Finland’s  current  contract  posi¬ 
tion  with  U.  S.  customers  calls  for 
155.000  tons  to  be  delivered  in 
1952.  This  is  approximately  40% 
of  the  country’s  total  newsprint 
production,  according  to  Frank 
Jepson,  vicepresident  of  Madden, 
Reeve  &  Angel,  the  American 
brokers. 

$150  from  Sweden 

The  reversion  of  the  Finnish 
price  to  a  competitive  level  with 
the  Canadian  and  U.  S.  domestic 
mills  coincides,  incidentally,  with 
a  boost  in  the  price  of  imports 
from  Sweden  to  $150  a  ton.  This 
is  due  largely  to  imposition  of  a 
$60-per-ton  export  tax  by  the 
Swedish  government.  Although  in¬ 
creasing  slightly  over  the  1951 
levy,  Finland  is  holding  its  news¬ 
print  export  tax  to  $16-per-ton, 
Mr.  Jepson  reported. 

New  Mill  Planned 
The  Finnish  mills,  he  said,  are 


E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  left,  president  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  pre¬ 
sents  awards  in  Most  Valuable  Employe  contest:  left  to  right,  C.  A. 
Harris.  Ruth  Harris,  and  Anne  Toomey,  who  won  first  place. 


W.  M.  Hart  Is 
New  Publisher 
At  Aurora,  Ill. 


Most  V< 

Workers  Cited 
On  Dallas  News 

Dallas  —  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  announced  winners  of  its 
first  Most  Valuable  Employe  con¬ 
test  at  a  gala  all-employe  lunch¬ 
eon  in  a  Dallas  night  club.  A  30- 
minute  telecast  was  a  feature  of 
the  event. 

First  prize,  a  week’s  all-expense 
trip  to  Nassau,  the  Bahamas,  went 
to  Miss  Anna  Prescott  Toomey, 
head  artist  in  the  promotion  and 
public  relations  department. 

Second  prize,  a  week’s  stay  in 
Mexico  City,  was  won  by  C.  A. 
Harris,  assistant  stereotype  fore¬ 
man,  and  third  prize,  a  television 
set,  went  to  Miss  Ruth  Harris, 
secretary  and  assistant  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Texas  Almanac.  Fif¬ 
teen  prizes  of  100  each  were 
given  to  individual  department 

_  winners. 

President  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey 
Wilfrid  Burns  will  continue  as  presented  the  awards.  Service  but- 
local  display  advertising  manager  were  given  to  employes  with 

of  the  Herald-News  with  Raymond  the  News  from  5  to  40  years. 


Howk  continuing  as  national  ad 
vertisin'g  manager. 


HT's  Drama  Critic 
Is  Former  Playwright 

~  Kerr,  newly  ap- 
critic  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  co-au¬ 
thor  with  Mrs.  Kerr  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  play  “Sing  Out  Sweet  Land,” 
produced  in  1945,  and  of  “Touch 
and  Go,”  produced  in  1949. 

Before  joining  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Mr.  Kerr  was  drama  critic 


pointed  acting  publisher 
Aurora  Beacon-News,  effective 
Jan.  1.  succeeding  Charles  W. 

Hoefer,  editor  and  publisher,  who 
has  announced  his  retirement. 

Both  papers  are  members  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ht>efer,  who  has  been  pub-  ,  ,  , ,  ^  ,  ,, 

lisher  of  the  Beacon-News  for  the  ‘he  weekly  Commonweal.  Uc 
past  10  years  and  actively  as.soci-  Mrs.  Kerr  were  at  one  time 
ated  with  the  paper  for  more  than  faculty  members  of  the  Drama 


Aurora,  111. — William  M.  Hart, 
advertising  director  of  the  Joliet 

.striving  to  maintain  their  position  Herald-News,  been  ap-  j  ^ 

in  the  American  market,  even  at  publisher  of  the  pointed  drama 

the  sacrifice  of  large  financial  re¬ 
turns  possible  by  selling  newsprint 
for  $350  to  $400  a  ton  in  other 
markets. 

An  entire  new  mill  with  110,- 
000-ton  capacity  is  in  the  con¬ 
struction  stage  and  other  projects 
to  add  140.000  tons  to  Finnish 
output  are  being  considered,  Mr. 

Jepson  said. 

For  the  past  five  months,  buy- 

ep  of  Finish  newsprint  here  were  ^nd '  direemr  of  Copley^'Pre^^' 
given  an  alternative  of  reduction 

in  delivered  tonnage  at  the  con-  "as  Editorial  Man 

tract  price  ($116)  or  paying  $125  Hart,  who  has  been  di- 

a  ton  for  maintenance  of  full  de-  pg^tor  of  advertising  of  the  Joliet  erroneously  identified  in  a  story 
liveries.  Those  who  made  the  lat-  Herald-News  since  1933  has  had  'ast  week’s  Editor  &  Publish- 
ter  choice  will  benefit  by  the  flat  considerable  experience  on  the  (E&P,  Dec.  15,  page  13.) 

$116  price  after  Jan.  1.  news  and  editorial  side,  having 

Reduction  in  Quebec  been  telegraph  editor,  sports  edi- 

Premier  Duplessis  of  Quebec  tor  and  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
scored  a  political  coup  this  week  porter  prior  to  entering  the  ad- 
when  he  obtained  a  price  cut  of  vertising  department.  He  is  a 
$3  to  $5  a  ton  for  newsprint  de-  veteran  of  World  War  1.  His 
livered  by  Quebec  mills  to  news-  stories  on  prisons  and  his  eye- 
papers  in  the  province.  The  witness  account  of  the  Statevill 


36  years,  will  continue  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  as  vicepresident 


Department  at  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Also  on  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
staff  is  Walter  (no  middle  initial) 
Kerr,  foreign  editor  for  New  York 
and  Paris.  The  two  Kerrs  were 


Crider  Starts  Radio 
Series  and  Column 

Boston  —  John  H.  Crider,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald, 


Votes  by  employes  over  several 
months  were  the  basis  for  select¬ 
ing  the  winners  from  among 
nearly  1,000  News-WFAA  per¬ 
sonnel. 

■ 

2  Dividend  Payments 
Reported  Incorrectly 

Dividends  declared  by  Eddy 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  and  Coasolidated 
Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.  were  reported 
incorrectly  in  E&P,  Dec.  8.  page 
7. 

An  extra  of  $5  was  erroneously 
credited  to  the  Eddy  company  of 
Canada,  which  has  a  fix^  $1  a 
year  dividend  on  Class  A  shares. 
The  extra  was  reported  by  an 
Eddy  Paper  Co.  (U.S.). 

Duplication  of  figures  in  com¬ 
pilation  gave  Consolidated  a  $3.75 
payment,  instead  of  $2.25  for  the 
year. 

■ 

Bowater  Exercising 
Options  on  Mill  Site 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  Indica¬ 
tions  that  Bowater  Paper 
means  business  in  its  plan  to  in¬ 
vest  $50,000,000  in  a  southern 


this  week  began  a  sponsored  series  newsprint  mill  were  given  tto 
of  news  commentaries  over  CBS  when  McMinn  County  far 


Premier  had  contended  for  years  riots  won  him  nationwide  atten-  radio  station  WEEl. 


that  the  provincial  papers  should  tion. 

derive  some  benefits  from  the  fact  Mr.  Hoefer,  a  native  of  Chi- 
that  newsprint  is  home-produced,  cago,  began  newspaper  work  as  a 
As  Canadian  manufacturers  be-  carrierboy  for  the  old  Joliet  Daily 
gan  talks  with  the  principal  la-  News.  In  June.  1915,  the  News 
bor  unions  on  new  contracts,  there  and  Col.  Ira  Copley’s  Joliet  Her- 
was  no  immediate  indication  of  a  aid  were  merged.  Mr.  Hoefer, 
price  change  for  the  first  quarter  who  had  been  a  collector  in  the 
of  1952.  An  important  factor  de-  circulation  department  of  the 
veloped  from  the  freeing  of  the  News,  was  transferred  to  the 
dollar.  The  value  of  the  Canadian  Aurora  Beacon-News.  He  sub- 
dollar  shot  to  new  highs,  close  to  sequently  became  advertising  di 


ers  reported  the  firm  was  exercis¬ 
ing  its  options  on  their  land. 

The  Bowater  mill  application  is 
being  processed  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  defense  agencies. 

■ 

AANR  Ncimes  Scott 

,  ,  ,  Don  Scott,  Chicago  manager  of 

will  be  timed  for  weekend  use,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  was  ele^ 

ted  to  a  three-year  term  as  a  ^ 
"  rector  of  the  American  Associa- 

In  the  Affirmative  tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  Headline  in  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  i® 


Mr.  Crider  also  said  he  will 
offer  a  weekly  column  to  daily 
papers  in  the  six-state  region  de¬ 
voted  to  promotion  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  consciousness  and  items  of 
general  interest.  Five  papers  have 
already  bought  the  column,  which 


parity  with  the  U.  S.  dollar,  there-  rector,  a  position  he  held  for  26  The  Courier-Journal:  “Nathan  Detroit.  Mr.  Scott’s  name  w®* 

by  reducing  the  margin  of  profit  years  prior  to  his  appointment  as  Tells  Probers  He  Don’t  Kjow  advertently  omitted  from  the  Its* 

for  the  mills  from  foreign  ex-  publisher  and  general  manager  in  Nothing  About  No  Tax-Case  Fix-  of  officers  and  directors  appearing 

change.  March,  1941.  ing.”  in  E&P  for  Dec.  8,  page  11- 
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JudgeWeighsE  vidence 
In  Defamation  Trials 


Mr.  George — “That’s  true,  but  ‘1  did  not,”  Mr.  George  an- 
I  did  get  the  help  of  Mr.  Leboeuf’  swered,  then  said,  “Yes,  the  Dis- 
( Vernon  Leboeuf,  deputy  court  trict  Attorney’s  office  had  always 


I  f  1 M  clerk.)  been  cooperative.” 

H  I  JtffcTflTTl  fill  Oil  i  nCllS  District  Judge  J.  Bernard  Cocke  'Mistaken  Identity’ 

^  broke  into  Mr.  George’s  testimony  _.  .•  u  i 

r.n»  tr,  a*  htin  The  ptosecution  hammered  on 

Lake  Charles,  La.— Trial  of  Mr.  Dixon,  in  direct  testimony,  PO*"*  'o  ^"‘‘P  ,he  theme  of  “mistaken  identity”, 

•ur  Lake  Charles  American  said  he  had  written  the  editor’s  C  .  Sam  Smith,  the  night  club  oper- 

n^u;cnarM»rfrM*n  r%n  nnfp  thf*  hparflinpv  nf  the  “  your  attitude  that  a  mans  ..  „ 


Lake  Charles  American  said  he  had  written  the  editor’s 


Sam  Smith,  the  night  club  oper- 


Press  newspapermen  on  charges  note  and  the  headlines  of  the  ‘  ator,  and  Sam  Smith,  44,  a  Negro 

of  defaming  three  gamblers  end-  front  page.  ^  ®  ‘ile  'worker  living  ik  Alexandria, 

ed  Dec.  20.  Judge  J.  Besrnard  Judge  Cocke  took  issue  with  yo“-  La.,  took  the  stand.  The  latter 

Cocke  took  the  cases  under  ad-  Mr.  Dixon  when  the  editor  said  \  Oeorge  denied  any  such  offender  in 

visement  and  said  he  would  hand  he  went  to  “great  lengths”  to  “"‘‘uae.  ^  charges  listed 

down  a  decision  some  time  after  stress  that  names  of  those  having  Aomiis  mis  failure  against  the  name  Sam  Smith, 

the  record  is  transcribed  and  oral  court  records  were  identical  with  Mr.  Culligan  asked  Mr.  George  The  former  admitted  having  paid 

arguments  and  briefs  are  present-  15  of  the  admitted  gamblers,  but  if  he  had  tried  to  find  out  whether  a  $5,000  fine  in  1939  on  a  banking 

ed.  There  was  no  jury.  were  not  necessarily  the  same  per-  the  gamblers  were  the  same  per-  game  charge,  and  to  serving  a 

Managing  Editor  Kenneth  L.  sons.  sons  who  had  been  charged  with  short  federal  prison  term  in  Texas 

Dixon  was  the  last  of  the  de-  “Great  lengths?”  the  Judge  said,  such  crimes  as  kidnapping  and  on  a  conviction  of  violation  of 

fense  witnesses.  He,  Publisher  “And  you  put  in  your  headline  rape.  the  Volstead  Act  20  years  ago. 

Thomas  Shearman,  Co-Publisher  ‘Ppobe  Reveals  Long  Police  Rec-  “No,  I  did  not,”  Mr.  George  Miller  denied  ever  having  been 


William  Hugh  Shearman  and  Re-  ords  of  Gambler.’” 

porter  Carter  George  were  tried  Records 

on  charges  of  defaming  three 


said.  charged  with  kidnapping  and  rape. 

Judge  Cocke  interjected:  as  he  believes  was  inferred  by  list- 

“What  stopped  you  from  check-  ings  after  the  name  E.  J.  Miller  in 


gamblers  during  an- anti-gambling  Mr.  Dixon  said  the  American  ing?'  the  American  Press.  He  admitted, 

crusade.  The  two  Shearmans  did  Press  started  its  campaign  in  the  Mr.  George  replied  there  was  however,  aggravated  assault 
not  take  the  stand.  spring  of  1950  after  the  move-  no  way  he  knew  to  go  about  charge. 

Argue  ‘Moral  Turpitude’  rnent  had  been  started  by  the  checking  the  precise  identities  of  Judge  Cocke  refused  to  allow 
Prr.v».r-iitrtr  M  F  riillioan  set  ^  Ministerial  Association,  men  who  had  the  same  names.  the  defense  to  introduce  testimony 

off  a  tiff  between  Judge  Cocke  u  managing  editor  he  Judge  Cocke — “Take  the  name  regarding  commercial  gambling 

a  had  had  no  discussion  with  the  of  Sam  Smith  as  a  rather  com-  onerations 

ihe  ^6'veSSd  'tiitor  ^  i^^he  possiMe  defama-  mon  name.  You  were  not  struck  ^r.  Dixon  was  tried  10  days 

the  Jb-year-oia  euiior  11  ne  .  charges  arising  from  the  hv  tho  nr\vs:iKi1itv  thot  vrtii  mtoVit  .. 


thought  the  crimes  of  rape  and  Possibility  that  you  might  ago  on  a  charge  of  defaming  Grif- 

liifriMniniT  involved  moral  turoi-  'ssue.  and  had  not  sought  doing  injury  to  someone  by  fin  T.  Hawkins,  district  attorney, 

kidnaping  involved  moral  turpi  ^  j,is  attorney  ,he  same  name?”  Melvin  H.  Wetherill,  assistant  dis- 

Mr  Dixon  said  anv  deoarture  w ^•'ORGE — “Yes,  sir,  1  in-  trict  attorney,  and  the  13  mem- 

from  the  order  of  conduct  estab-  because  it  is  his  belief  that  formed  my  editor  and  the  decision  bers  of  the  police  jury,  through 

from  the  order  of  conduct  estah  o„|y  legitimate  was  up  to  him.”  his  column  “Charlev  Lake  Says" 

S  sources  for  such  information.  Sam  Smith  is  one  of  the  ad-  and  in  an  editorial. 


lished  by  society  might  involve  .sources  for  such  information. 


Tuie“  cSe  ■  said  causticallv  ‘^at  they  were  the  same  fitted  gamblers  who  the  prosecut-  ""james"“w7Norton,  citf  editor, 

“There  ire  laws  nrotectinc  a  available  to  the  judge  and  jpg  attorney  said  had  been  con-  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  defaming 

man\  estab  ishment  froTharing  'L.T.i!"  fused  by  The  American  Press  with  sheriff  Henry  A.  Reid  by  writing 

mans  establishment  from  having  publish  them,  he  testified.  a  Negro  who  had  the  same  name  for  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 

pies  thrown  around.  -You  were  trying  to  show  that  and  a  long  criminal  record.  that  records  in  the  sheriff’s  office 

drinLf  are  Lron/Tccai:*  “"h^  'i“r  """  Sd  no.  L  found 

arinking  are  wrong  because  the  district  Judge  Marck  C.  Pickerel)  George  if  Mr.  Dixon  had  known  ■ 

law  says  they  are  wrong,  while  ^f  fing  hj^  sentencing,”  the  character  of  his  research.  fO  ^  Prfnor 

crimes  like  murder  or  defiling  vir.  Culligan  challenged.  “At  no  time  did  he  ever  suggest  Paper 

the  chastity  of  a  woman  wthou  ..j  phrase”  to  you  to  use  the  media  for  check-  Adds  tO  DlX  GrOUp 


the  chastity  of  a  woman  without  ...  ,  •  .u  .  u 

. .  .  .  11  don  t  recall  using  that  phrase 

her  consent  are  abhorrent  to  all  • .  »*  i-,- 

of  societv 

XK  1-  •  •  1-  ,i„  Reporter  George  testified  he 

The  discussion  was  indirectly  .  .  ^  ^  ^  . 

referring  to  a  part  of  the  police  "7"'’ 

record  the  American  Press  had  the  prosecuting  auorney 


Defiance  (O.)  Paper 
Adds  to  Dix  Group 

E.  C.  Dix,  president  of  the  news- 


had  never  seen  court  records  asked. 

which  the  prosecuting  attorney  Mr.  George  replied:  “No,  sir.' 


printed.  The  newspT^er  haTli;^^^  claims  would  have  given  him  the 
under  E.  J.  Milkr’s  name  the  correct  information  on  three  gam- 
charges  of  rape  and  kidnaping.  allegedly  defamed. 


d  Mr.  Dixon.  ing  that  we’ve  heard  discussed  E.  C.  Dix,  president  of  the  news- 

Reporter  George  testified  he  here  to  prove  their  identity?”  he  papers  published  by  the  Dix  Fam- 
d  never  seen  court  records  asked.  ily  in  Ohio,  announced  this  week 

lich  the  prosecuting  attorney  Mr.  George  replied:  “No,  sir.”  that  his  son,  Gordon  C.  Dix,  will 

lims  would  have  given  him  the  Instruction  Questioned  be  the  publisher  of  the  Defiance 

rrect  information  on  three  gam-  Mr.  Culligan — “Had  you  ever  Crescent-News  which  was 

;rs  he  allegedly  defamed.  seen  the  jacket  records?”  purchased  recently.  He  has  been 

Only  Records  Available  Mr.  George— “No,  sir.”  co-publisher  of  the  Martins  Ferry- 


Mr.  Culligan  maintained  these  Only  Records  Available 

crimes  were  charged  to  another  The  defense  contended  no  such 
E.  J.  Miller,  a  different  man  with  accurate  records  are  in  existence 
the  same  name  as  the  gambler.  and  that  Mr.  George  correctly 
The  charges  later  were  not  reported  from  those  available. 

fhe  district  attorney’s  Both  the  judge  and  the  prosecut- 
ing  attorney  gave  the  young  re- 
Reporting  Work  Criticized  porter  a  rough  period  of  question- 


(O.)  Crescent-News  which  was 
purchased  recently.  He  has  been 
co-publisher  of  the  Martins  Ferry- 


The  jacket  records  are  a  small  Bellaire  Tinws-Leader 


me  uciciift  euiiieiiutu  iiu  :>ueii  g^velope  in  which  the  documents  .  Tustison,  publisher  of 

accurate  records  are  in  existence  ^  are  the  Crescent-News  for  39  years 

and  that  Mr.  George  correctly  and  Ralph  W.  Peters,  editor  for  31 

reported  from  those  available.  riii  i  igan— “Didn’t  vnn  years,  are  retiring  from  newspaper 

Both  the  judge  and  the  prosecut-  ^en  ever  a  crimiS  work.  Keith  H.  Tustison  remains 

mg  attorney  gave  the  young  re-  originated,  a  folder  record  ‘he  new  organization, 

porter  a  rough  period  of  question-  didn’t  they  teach  Three  other  sons  of  E.  C.  Dix 

mg  in  digging  into  the  methods  are  m  the  newspaper  business  in 

he  had  used  to  compile  informa-  «  q”  Ohio.  Raymond  is  general  manager 

»'on.  Mr  hi.  Woostcr  Daily  Record;  Rob- 


its  manner  of  gathering  the  rec¬ 
ords  it  printed  Aug.  12  on  its 
front  page. 


Mr.  Culligan  and  Judge  Cocke  voii  that 

both  assailed  the  newspaper  for  courses?” 


tion. 

(Mr.  Dixon  subsequently  Mr  Tu^nGANTAVere  vou  ^  Publisher  of  the  Ravenna 

stressed  that  the  court  records  ‘  rA^nr.i.  V,f  Evening  Record  and  Kent  Courier 

published  were  the  only  legal  Tribi.ue;  Albert  is  publisher  of  the 

sources  for  such  information,  and  md  r'cr.or-i:  “v»c  .ir  “  Martins  Ferry-Bellaire  paper. 


Mr.  George  shook  his  head  no. 


The  American  Press  reported  Pi'blished  were  the  only  legal 


Mr.  George — “Yes,  sir.” 

“The  minutes  disclosed  the  name 


No  Story — Fire's  Out 

Danbury,  Conn. — Colin  Mc- 


what  was  held  to  be  the  police  information,  and  GEORGE-“Yes,  sir.”  Ferry-Bellaire  paper, 

records  of  15  persons  with  names  TJ  d  .k  ^  prosecu  ion  a  “The  minutes  disclosed  the  name  «  l?*  *  O  * 

similar  to  those  of  some  gamblers  records  were  com-  sentencing  judge,”  said  Mr.  No  StOry— Fire  S  Out 

who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  gam-  P  ®  ^'y  accura  e  as  pu  is  e  .)  Culligan.  “Did  you  check  with  the  Danbury,  Conn. — Colin  Mc- 
bling  charges  and  received  sus-  one  point  Mr.  Culligan  said  judge  to  see  whether  the  men  sen-  Allister,  telegraph  editor  of  the 

pended  sentences.  'o  ^*r.  George:  tenced  were  white,  black  or  in-  Danbury  News-Times,  and  Mayor 

An  editor’s  note  stated  that  “You  were  strictly  green  on  how  digo?”  John  P.  Previdi  teamed  up  the 

under  normal  judicial  procedure”  to  check  records,  weren’t  you?”  “I  did  not,”  Mr.  George  said,  other  day  to  extinguish  a  down- 
•t  was  unusual  to  suspend  sen-  Mr.  George — “That’s  true.”  “Did  you  ask  the  District  Attor-  town  fire  while  firemen  were  busy 

tences  of  persons  having  a  previ-  Mr.  Culligan  —  “In  other  ney  or  an  Assistant  District  At-  in  another  part  of  the  city.  The 

ous  police  record  for  the  same  words,  you  started  out  on  a  job  torney  or  the  ladies  in  that  office  newsman  used  a  pail  of  water  to 

you  didn’t  know  how  to  do?”  for  help?”  Mr.  Culligan  asked.  douse  a  blaze  in  a  store  basement. 
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‘Dorothy  Dix’  Is  Dead; 
But  Feature  Won’t  Die 


York  by  Arthur  Brisbane,  she  re-  women  do  about  handlm*  **** 
marked:  postte  sex,”  the  nimWe-wtt^ 

“What  he  taught  me  then— get  UUle  woman,  whose  small  sn<>ul- 
your  punch  in  your  lead,  and  ders  bore  the  burdens  or  tnou- 
never  use  a  big  word — are  two  sands  of  unhappy  persons,  ex- 


ww  m  M-v  rules  just  as  good  now  as  then.”  plained, 

r-,  r  •  I  .•  I  <•  u  j  -I  .-1  She  heeded  this  sage  advice  Her  own  words,  written  in  iv_!», 

Dorothy  Dix,  friendly  counsel-  estmg  angle  for  her  daily  article  beginning  of  her  sensa-  are  a  fitting  eulogy: 

lor  to  millions  of  newspaper  of  advice.  su^ssfy,  career.  She  “I  had  a  passion  for  newspaper 

readers  for  more  than  a  half  She  became  a  world  traveler,  remarked:  work  and  I  set  about  learning  my 


century,  died  Dec.  16  in  New  Or-  wrote  several  books,  received  sev 
leans  at  the  age  of  90  years.  She 


had  been  in  a  hospital  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  pioneer  columnist’s  real 
name  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meri¬ 
wether  Gilmer.  It  was  estimated 
that  her  column  was  read  by  60,- 
000,000  persons  daily,  which 
made  her  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  women  of  her  time.  She 
often  received  several  thousand 
letters  in  a  single  day. 

The  column  had  been  written 
for  the  last  seven  months  by 
Muriel  Nissen.  who  continues  it. 

Name  in  Doubt 

Although  Miss  Dix’s  will  pro¬ 
vided  that  her  name  was  not  to  be 
used  as  conductor  of  the  column 
after  her  death,  Joseph  Agnelli, 
business  manager  of  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  which  handles  the  fea¬ 
ture,  flew  to  New  Orleans  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  heirs  in  an  attempt  to 

continue  using  the  pen  -  name  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gilmer 

Dorothy  Dix.  He  said  the  column  (Dorothy  Dix) 

will  be  continued,  regardless  of 

whether  that  name  is  used.  The  eral  honorary  doctorates  from 


“1  kissed  the  fine  writing  good-  trade  with  the  zeal  of  a  fanatic.  1 
bye  and  struck  out  on  my  own.  studied  the  backs  ^ 

telling  women  the  truth  about  synonyms  and  word  boo.<s  and 
themselves  instead  of  flattering  dictionaries. 

them,  lambasting  them  instead  of  “I  lived  newspapers,  I  ate  news- 
jollying  them.”  papers,  I  dreamed  newspapers  and 

The  column,  begun  as  a  worn-  1  dare  say  I  shall  go  on  doing 
en’s  feature,  came  to  have  almost  this  until  I  die.  For  when  ytm  are 
as  many  men  readers  as  women.  born  with  a  thirst  for  printers 
“Men  are  as  interested  in  ink.  there  is  no  cure  for  it  until 
having  happy  homes  as  women  death  writes  30  at  the  bottom  of 
and  really  need  more  advice  than  your  life  copy.” 


New  Buildings  Ready 
For  All  3  Bee  Papers 


By  Campbell  Watson 


Modesto,  Calif.  —  “Although  I  building  for  the  Sacramento  Bee 
am  not  familiar  with  the  details  and  the  McClatchy  organization, 
of  the  publishing  business,  I  do  $900,000. 


know  my  father’s  ideals  and  prin-  A  press  building  for  the  Sac- 


ciples.  i  will  see  that  these  are  ramento  Bee,  $850,000.  This  was 


continued.” 

With  these  words  Miss  Eleanor 


completed  during  recent  months. 
First  of  the  series  of  dedica- 


feature  is  appearing  in  200  news-  colleges. 


papers. 

Mrs.  Gilmer  liked  the  name 
Dorothy  and  recalled  that  her 


Sympathy  or  Sarcasm 


McClatchy  assumed  the  presiden-  tions  is  that  of  the  Modesto  Bee. 
cy  of  the  McClatchy  newspapers  youngest  of  the  McClatchy  news- 
— the  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  papers  and  purchased  from  A.  L. 


Sympathy  or  sarcasm  high-  Bee  and  Modesto  Bee — and  affili-  Sherman  in  1927.  Circulation. 


family  in  Tennessee  had  once  had  her  daily  advice,  as  she  ated  broadcasting  stations  15  9,950  at  the  time  of  the  Mc- 


a  servant  called  Dix.  So  she  com-  Ihe  subject  warranted. 


years  ago,  on  the  death  of  C.  K.  Clatchy  purchase,  is  now  around 


bined  the  two  to  form  her  pen-  years  ago,  she  told  a  writer  McClatchy.  Simultaneously,  she  30,000. 


name  when  she  began  a  column 


of  advice  to  the  lovelorn  in  1896.  .  -  - 

Her  First  Job  with  local  direction  in  the  hands 

To  suDDort  her  husband  a  “f^nd  marry  and  have  chil-  in  the  same  move,  Walter  P.  of  W.  B.  O’Shea,  business  mana- 

semf-invS  for  35  vea^r  until  and  Harry  E.  Conway,  man- 

J Vaf  J  fiob  on  'S  «'■  for  ag|„j  ,di,or.  James  D.  Hardiaj 


explained  modestly  that  her  father  the  same  span,  employes 


As  long  as  there  are  boys  and  “fdt  he  could  depend  on  me  to  do  here  have  tripled  to  total  149, 


with  local  direction  in  the  hands 


his  death  she  obtained  a  ioh  on  o  loJ/:  n - in  V  ..Te  .L -  wuu  me  uiBaiiiiaiiuii  im  editor.  James  IJ.  Harding 

Thl  ^  Page  60.)  Its  the  same  17  years,  became  editor  of  the  is  advertisinc  manaeer  and  Carl 

XLrpf  ^  ^  1  f  thre^  newspapers.  To  him  and  La  cirSionTanTeer  w^ 

larer  she  he'^  everyone  to  whom  it  happens.  editorial  associates  were  entrusted  cSy  succeeded  A?Sv  Drovln. 


ine  editor  Mai  Nathaniel  Bur-  a  7  a . a  -  .i  V  ui  iJJjuusumi  mai  ms  now  mth  me  Honolulu  Mar-Huiie- 

bank  that  the  new^pam^  t  apparently  highly  McClatchy  Newspapers  continue  Mr.  Bua  formerly  was  with 

udiiK,  uidi  uiL  newspaper  receivea  intelligent  persons,  who  have  m  the  future  as  Ihev  have  alwavs 

many  inquiries  for  advice  about  simpl?  losT  their  perspective,  lien  in  the  pS-real  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

matters  of  the  heart  and  she  sug-  Sometimes  they  find  their  own  the  people,  always  fighting  for  the  Building  Workers  First 

cihimn  i? which  putting  their  prob-  right  no  matter  how  powerfully  The  first  preview  was  open  only 

them  entrenched  wrong  may  to  the  workers  who  helped  con- 

^  interview,  she  Graphic  illustration  of  the  care-  struct  the  building.  This  was  fol- 

..n  inLrifjn!  t  Tcportcrs  against  ful  trusteeship  effected  by  Miss  lowed  by  a  no-publicity  preview 

she  Tined  ?hJ  Aeu  yi/?  McClatchy,  and  a  band  of  loyal  by  the  employes  and  their  fami- 

innrnn!  in  1000  ch.>  unc  in  tVio  associates  camc  this  week  as  the  lies. 

press  box  for  the  trial  of  Hairy  Always  An  Angle  new  hon^  of  the  Modesto  Bee  Public  officials  and  local  aJ^eP 

Thaw  for  the  murder  of  Stan-  “I  don’t  mean  that  they  should  were  guests  Monday:  Ox¬ 
ford  White.  She  covered  the  not  stick  to  the  facts,  but  just  ^h.s  is  the  first  of  a  senes  of  forma  Publjshe.^  were 

Halls-Mills  mystery,  the  Ruth  bare  facts  are  so  often  dull,  neii^paper  open  houses  commem-  Tu^day  night;  then  the  general 

Snyder  case  and  many  other  mur-  There’s  always  an  angle.  Call  it  approachang  completion  of  public,  advertising  agency, 

der  cases.  human  interest,  call  it  what  you  buildings  for  the  Sacramento  Bee  tional  representatives  and  trade 

In  1927,  Miss  Dix,  over  the  will.  A  great  actress  once  said,  ^  representatives, 

protests  of  her  editors,  gave  up  when  her  style  was  criticized  as  $3,000,000  in  Contracts  Inspection  here  revealed  com- 

her  “sob  sister”  role  in  the  courts,  outmoded,  ‘1  can  still  make  ’em  The  construction  contracts  pleteness  even  down  to  the  det^ 


and  returned  to  New  Orleans  to  laugh  and  1  can  still  make  ’em  alone  called  for  expenditures  of  about  the 

devote  her  full  attention  to  her  cry.’  When  reporters  have  that  nearly  $3,000,000.  These  were:  building’s  site  several  years 

column,  from  which  her  income  same  flair,  they  have  talent.  Any-  A  new  plant  for  the  Modesto  ^8°  anticipation  of  the  struc- 
was  estimated  to  be  more  than  body  can  compile  vital  statistics.”  Bee,  $588,469.  ^ure  and  now  nearly  matured. 

$75,000  a  year.  To  encourage  writing  of  human  An  addition  to  the  Fresno  Bee  The  building  provides  for 

Under  her  strict  regime  there,  interest  stories,  she  established  an  and  Bee  Radio  Station,  $600,000.  ample  future  expansion  to  its 

she  and  her  companion-secretary  annual  Dorothy  Dix  award  for  (Remodeling  of  the  existing  struc-  35,000  square  feet  of  working 

at  7  A.  M.  each  day  attacked  the  young  writers.  ture  was  in  addition.)  area.  ' 

stacks  of  letters  to  find  an  inter-  Concerning  her  tutelage  in  New  A  newspaper  administration  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  THE  YEAR-ROUNDPROBLEMSIN ACHRISTMASSETTING 


Kn  TT^  Time  and  Life;  Maurice  Chate- 

§  yJik  *  00160  loup,  Agence  France  Presse;  Wil- 

T  ■  1  ■1'^  ^  1  liani  Moore,  AP,  or  Mike  Gi- 

*  W  LilSt  XO  wUt  gantes  (Philip  Deane)  of  INS,  the 

et  1  ■  in*  London  Observer  and  Radio 

Sending  Time  Athens. 

.  Nanaes  were  brought  to  radio- 

Associated  Press  and  United  -j-y  listeners  and  viewers  by  net- 
Press  this  week  pooled  their  works  whose  news  reporters 
Tokyo  wire  facilities  to  halve  stayed  on  the  air  Tuesday  night, 

transnaission  time  to  San  Fran-  lu  Washington,  reporters 
ci^  of  3,198  names  of  American  worked  in  relays  with  200  mili- 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Chi-  t^^y  and  civilian  personnel  at  the 

ncse  Communists.  Pentagon  to  move  the  area  lists 

International  News  Service,  orig-  with  names  and  addresses, 
inally  in  the  pool  to  move  one-  The  military  services  were  care- 
third  of  the  names,  dropped  out  ful  to  emphasize  that  the  listings 
just  before  transmission  time  be-  came  from  enemy  sources,  were 
cause  it  felt  the  Commie  list  “was  not  vouched  for  here,  and  Presi- 
inaccurate  and  INS  didn’t  want  dent  Truman  asked  the  press  to 
to  spread  false  information,”  pre-  stress  this, 
ferred  to  await  release  of  a  list  • 

verified  by  the  War  Department.  ReCOrd  456  Pq^GS 

The  Tokyo  list  ran  between  14-  np«.r>;*p  Breakdown 
15,000  words;  took  about  seven  ^®Spne  DieaKaOWn 
hours  to  transmit.  First  PW  name  Washington — ^The  Washington 

(S/Sgt.  Philip  Aaronson)  hit  the  Daiiy  News,  Scripps  -  Howard 
wires  out  of  Tokyo  at  7:25  p.m.  tabloid,  set  a  new  record  for  itself 
(New  York  time),  Tuesday,  Dec.  last  week  by  publishing  456  pages 
18.  The  verified  list  out  of  Wash-  in  six  days.  This  topped  the  pre- 
ington,  with  addresses  added,  ran  vious  high  by  20  pages. 

»me  60.000  words;  required  20  The  feat  was  the  more  remark- 
hours  of  continuous  teleprinter  able,  according  to  Avertising  Di¬ 
sending.  (The  first  War  Depart-  rector  Howard  Grothe,  because  a 
ment  list,  consisting  of  five  veri-  press  breakdown  forced  the  drop¬ 
ped  names,  went  on  the  wires  P'ng  of  12  pages  from  the  Dec. 
shortly  after  7  p.m.  Tuesday.  In  13  editions.  Most  of  the  advertis- 
releasing  the  names  the  WD  switched  to  future  insertion 

waived  its  rule  requiring  a  72-  dates, 
hour  wait  pending  notification  of  _  ■  ^ 

next  of  kin;  only  withheld  names  Metro  Aide  Dies 

J-  P-  MacDonald,  54,  a  repre- 
inF  family.  sentative  for  Metro  Associated 

APs  Noel  Listed  Inc  .  New  York  Citv. 


J.  P.  MacDonald,  54,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 


Frank  (Ol’  Pappy)  Noel,  Asso-  died  Dec.  18.  A  native  of  Can- 
dated  Press  photographer,  who  ada  and  living  in  Springfield, 
^  captured  by  the  Reds  Dec.  2,  Mass.,  he  died  suddenly  after  a 
1950,  turned  up  on  the  Reds’  list  celebration  honoring  his  25th 
®f  PWs.  A  quick  check  failed  to  year  with  Metro  at  which  he  had 
reveal  the  names  of  other  missing  received  a  silver  plaque.  He  is 
dirrespondents:  William  Fielder,  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth. 
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Executive  Staff 
Changes  Made 
By  Holies  Group 

Top-level  management  changes 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  group 
of  newspapers  recently  purchased 
by  R.  C.  Hoiles  and  Associates 
(Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.)  were 
announced  Dec.  15. 

Ralph  M.  Juillard,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  a  Hoiles  paper,  was 
plac^  in  ^arge  of  the  group, 
which  includes  the  Harlingen  Val¬ 
ley  Morning  Star,  McAllen  Valley 
Evening  Monitor  and  Brownsville 
Herald. 

D.  R.  Segal,  former  editor  of 
the  Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal- 
Democrat,  a  Hoiles  paper,  was 
appointed  as  editorial  director. 

3  Executives  Leave 

Mynatt  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monitor;  Don  Mor¬ 
ris,  editor  and  business  manager 
of  the  Herald;  and  Archibald 
MacPhail,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Star,  left  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Smith  was  with  the 
Monitor  since  1927  and  the  trio 
has  an  aggregate  of  69  years  of 
newspaper  experience. 

E.  C.  (Doc)  Osborne  has  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald;  R.  E.  Kuhnhein,  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Clovis  (N. 
M.)  News-Journal,  is  business 
manager  of  the  Monitor;  and 
John  R.  Kinard,  Pampa  business 
manager,  will  be  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Herald. 

The  announcement  of  the 
changes  declared  that  “for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  the  edi¬ 
torial,  news  and  business  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  will  be 
handled  by  Valley  residents  who 
are  part  owners  of  the  paper.” 


The  changes  coincided  with  a 
community  reaction  to  the  Hoiles 
newspapers’  advocacy  of  “rugged 
individualism”  even  to  the  extent 
of  abolishing  subsidies  for  public 
schools. 

Controversial  subjects  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  columns  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  R.  C.  Hoiles.  He  has 
been  crusading  against  school  sub¬ 
sidies  in  all  of  his  papers  for  the 
last  18  years. 

After  his  first  columns  in  the 
newly-acquired  papers  there  were 
civic  protest  meetings,  scores  of 
letters  to  the  editor,  and  general 
astonishment.  The  furore  had 
calmed  by  this  week,  as  readers 
begcin  to  accept  Mr.  Hoiles  as  an 
opinion  columnist  rather  than  as 
e^orial  writer. 

For  years,  it  was  explained, 
“R.C.”  has  advocated  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  private  schools  for 
compulsory  education  but  hasn’t 
persuaded  any  of  his  newspaper 
communities  to  accept  the  idea 
yet. 

A  change  in  management  policy 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  busi¬ 
ness-advertising  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  related  to  the  executives’ 
disassociation.  Some  of  those  who 
left,  a  Hoiles  spokesman  told 
E&P,  had  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remain  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  a  lower  salary  than  they 
had  received  under  the  Leo  Owens 
management  which  had  a  policy 
of  local  autonomy. 

■ 

;  Yule  Spirit  in  Red 

Dallas — Red  ink  was  used  to 
:  print  a  page-one  box  in  the  Dallas 
t  Morning  News  saying,  “For 
•  Christmas — send  a  pint  of  blood 
-  to  Korea.  .  .  .”  This  started  tele- 
:  phones  jangling  at  the  Red  Cross 
)  center,  with  about  150  blood 
donors  calling  the  first  day. 


lilTmAH 
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gram  establishes  consumer  accep¬ 
tance;  same  time  gives  us  more 
loyal,  enthusiastic  dealers  because 
we  spend  a  greater  percentage  of 
our  budget  with  them.” 

The  co-op  ad  program  set  up 
by  Kaye-Halbert  is  detailed.  Two 
percent  of  a  distributor’s  pur¬ 
chases  of  K-H  TV  sets  is  set  aside 
as  a  co-op  allowance  for  hk  terri¬ 
tory.  This  fund  is  retained  in  a 
separate  account,  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  distributor’s  merchan¬ 
dise  account.  A  monthly  statement 
is  rendered  to  the  distributor 
showing  the  amount  accumulated. 

This  2%  is  matched  by  a  4%  fac¬ 
tory  sum  when  the  distributor  uses 
approved  medb. 

“Administration  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,”  K-H’s  marketing  director 
explains,  “lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
distributor,  under  the  supervision 
of  this  departmeht.” 

this  faith  m  the  Altshuler  further  explained  tory  requirements;  6)  Copy  not  in 

5500,000  ad  budget  distributor  authorizes  the  conformance  to  factory-prepared 

it  going  into  news-  dealer  to  proceed  with  approved  ads;  7)  national  ads,  charged  at 
rhe  remaining  35%  activities,  the  latter  billing  the  national  rates,  without  factor; 
ct  mail,  trade  and  former  for  50%  of  the  expense  authorization, 
ise  advertising.  involved  along  with  evidence  that  While  K-H  goes  50-50  on  tht 

to  Ed  Altshuler,  nwney  has  been  spent.  The  ad  tab,  it  does  so  only  on  ap- 
marketing  directr^,  distributor  then  bills  the  factory  proved  media:  newspapers;  radio- 
ion  IS  based  on  3%  for  50%  of  the  full  amount  billed  jy,  car  cards,  exhibits,  and  out- 
ales  for  the  f^eto^  hjnr  dealer.  This  amount  door.  For  newspapers  to  qualif; 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


TV  Set  Maker  Finds 
Dealers  Sold  on  Dailies 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Fur  Promotion-Minded  Dealer. 


Now 


THE  DENVER  POST 

VX*  ^tict  (Ae  "MtaujtUuM 


Population:  563,832 


t  of  Aw  of  your  prospects 
read  THE  DENVER  POST 


The  Denver  Post  saturates  its  Retail  Trading  Zone,  blankets  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  penetrates  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 


CIRCULATION 


Daily 

Sunday  . 

Empire  Magaiine  and 


A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1951 


Hepretented  Netienolly  by  Meleney.  te^on  &  Schmitl,  Inc. 
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THE  LOS  ANGELES  MARKET— The  area  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area — is  America's  third 
largest  market  in  every  feature  bearing  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  results. 

RETAIL  SALES — With  a  total  approaching  5  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually  in  retail  sales,  the  Los  Angeles 
market  is  third  in  America  in  this  important  category. 

AUTOMOTIVE  STORE  SALES— Motor  car 
travel  being  the  major  mode  of  transportation  in 
the  area,  Los  Angeles  rates  second  in  the  nation  in 
this  classification,  with  sales  over  a  billion  dollars 
yearly. 


POPULATION — Only  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
metropolitan  areas  surpass  the  Los  Angeles  mar¬ 
ket's  4,434,300  people. 

BUYING  INCOME — With  a  total  net  effective 
buying  income  exceeding  7H  billion  dollars,  the  Los 
Angeles  market  ranks  third  in  the  nation. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  STORE  SALES— The  Los 
Angeles  market  easily  maintains  its  ranking  of  third 
in  America  both  in  food  and  drug  store  sales  .  .  . 
over  $1,000,000,000  in  food  and  over  $155,000,000 
in  drug  store  sales. 

Source:  Sales  Management's  1951  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Third  in  America . . . 


LOS  ANGELES 
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FOOD  ADVcRTISING — In  Retail  Grocery  and 
General  Food  advertising,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
led  its  closest  competitor  by  more  than  60%. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  is  first  in  its  field 
in  Total  Advertising,  Total  General,  Retail,  Display 
and  Classified  advertising — in  86  out  of  the  113 
Classifications  listed  by  Media  Records.  The  Times 
also  is  first  in  Los  Angeles  in  Daily  and  Home- 
Delivered  circulation. 


HOME-DELIVERED  CIRCULATION— More 
than  3  out  of  4  readers  who  take  the  Daily  Times, 
take  it  by  home-delivery.  The  Times  is  first  in 
America  among  all  morning  newspapers  in  home- 
delivered  circulation.  The  Times  also  leads  its  field 
in  total  Daily  circulation. 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING — For  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  1951,  The  Times  published  30,742,902 
lines  of  advertising.  This  is  50.6%  MORE  than  the 
second  paper. 


Source:  Media  Records  for  first  three-quarters  of  1951. 
This  Week  and  American  Weekly  linage  excluded. 


DEPARTMENT  STORES — The  Times  published 
more  than  twice  as  much  (116.2%)  department 
store  advertising  as  any  other  Los  Angeles  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper. 


TIMES 


first  in  Los  Angeles.. . 


represented  by  CRESMER  and  woodward,  new  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ATLANTA  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Eltoona 

Slfiitrot. 


GitledgeNome 
McmagingEditi 
Oi  N.  Y.  Times 


McKinney  Raps 
Chicago  Trib 
And  M'Cormick 


managing  editor  of  the  isew  lor 
Times,  Dec.  17.  He  succeeds :: 
late  Edwin  L.  James. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  C 
ledge’s  appointment  was  made : 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  p. 
lisher. 

“Mr.  Catledge,”  the  announ.: 
ment  said,  “is  admirably  suited 
assume  these  burdens;  in  fact, 
has  been  carrying  them  in  f.; 
since  Mr.  James  became  ill  er 
last  summer,  and  to  a  large  e 
tent,  for  the  past  few  years,  wr: 
illness  frequently  interrupted  M 
James’s  brilliant  leadership.’’ 

Joined  Staff  in  1929 

Mr.  Catledge  began  his  carr. 


Cormickism  and  McCarthyism” 
and  criticized  the  Tribune  for 
“distorting”  front  page  news.  He 
said  in  part: 

“At  the  Chicago  Tribune  they 
sit  up  all  night  figuring  out  new 
ways  to  sneer  at  our  government’s 
program  for  world  peace.  And  in 
Moscow,  Vishinsky  stays  up  all 
night,  too,  laughing  at  our  gov¬ 
ernment’s  plan  for  world  disarma¬ 
ment. 

“Perhaps  the  reason  he  laughs 
is  that  he  thinks  our  nation  is  erea  its  Civu  uetense  ^actice  air  vvith  the  New  York  Times  in  192? 
really  as  it  appears  in  the  twisted  working  j,g  joined  the  city  staff  as ; 

columns  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  The  Lima  New  s  covered  reporter.  The  following  year 

“Now,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  similar  affair  Dec.  9  joined  the  Washington  bureau,  be 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  three.  coming  in  1936  chief  Wnshinp:,' 

Tribune  to  advocate  its  editorial  True,  the  three  later  increased  news  correspondent,  and  sen;' 
policy,  however  misguided.  to  five,  bringing  the  proportions  a  in  that  post  until  1941. 

“But  I  do  question  the  moral  little  more  into  balance.  But  addi-  in  1941,  Mr.  Catledge  made  ' 

right  of  any  newspaper  to  distort  tional  help  was  not  needed  for  the  only  break  in  his  career  with  r 

the  news  on  the  front  pages,  and  alert  itself,  being  called  into  action  Times.  He  joined  the  staff  of 

to  bury  the  facts  which  refute  only  after:  Chicago  (111.)  Sun  as  chief  co::; 

those  distortions  deep  inside  the  1 — An  aerial  bomb  intended  to  spondent.  In  1941  he  became 

paper,  if  it  prints  them  at  all.  be  one  of  many  signalling  start  of  tor-in-chief  of  that  newspaper. 

"I  believe  in  a  free  press.  I  also  the  test  exploded  prematurely,  in-  In  1943,  Mr.  Catledge  rejoir..; 
believe  in  truth  and  fair  play,  and  juring  a  city  policeman  so  serious-  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Time 
so  do  the  American  people.”  ly  he  died  14  hours  later;  as  national  correspondent,  h 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  2 — An  ambulance  making  an  1945,  he  was  appointed  assistaJ 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  “emergency  CD  run”  and  an  auto-  ntanag'ng  editor,  and  in  Janua.^- 
commented:  mobile  collided,  sending  six  per-  ex^utive  managing  edito 

“McKinney  has  tried  to  '>ons  to  hospitals  with  assorted  Catledge  s  news  as^- 

Aicivinnty  .  .  .  nas  iriea  lo  ments  for  the  Times  have  came! 

T  fii.  •  f  1  -1  1  him  into  nearly  every  State  of* 

about  the  Tribune  and  me.  I  m  This  pair  of  unplanned  incidents  ^nlon,  and  into  South  America 

not  going  to  pay  any  attention  to  caused  the  staff  increase--and  con-  ^ 

his  lies,  but  I  m  going  to  continue  tributed  still  further  to  Lima  s  rep-  Pacific 

to  show  up  his  corruption  and  utation  as  the  “little  city  of  big  a  native  of  Mississinoi  It 

.h,t  ot  .he  administration."  ,«ws  break, .«  CaiSedr^gan  hir^wspaVt  0 

In  the  same  issue  reporting  Mr.  The  desk  discarded  previous  gtjji  grade  sctwo- 

McKinney’s  attack,  the  Tribune  plans  for  coverage  of  the  alert.  working  in  the  printing  office  of 

published  comments  of  10  Demo-  A  mechanic,  installing  a  printer  ^  hand-set  weekly  newspaper. 
cratic  leaders  regarding  the  Trib-  ‘he  News,  o^bserved:  Seshoba  (Miss.)  Democrat. 

une’s  news  policy.  Most  of  the  You  guys  here  in  Lima  get  all  After  graduation  from  M®' 
leaders  said  the  Tribune  had  ‘he  breaks.”  .  ,  sippi  State  College,  Mr.  CatledK 

treated  them  fairly  in  the  news  .  Y.^^h?  answered  the  desk,  ^vorked  for  the  Tunica  (M® 

columns,  even  though  the  Tribune  thinking  sadly  of  those  New  York  was  managing  editor  oft!* 

-  -  --  papers  with  900  men  on  the  job.  ,  V  .w- ,  .  ,11 


6^-TOONA 

Says; 

"I'm  Busy,  bul  a 
Merry  Christmas" 


Turner  Catledge 


You’ll  find  “Al”  as  one  of 
over  14,000  skilled  workers 
In  the  king-sized  Altoona 
railroad  shops:  you’ll  find 
him  busier  than  he  ever  has 
been  in  his  active  life.  In 
knitting  mills,  at  lathes, 
highly-paid  jobs  producing 
shoes,  mattresses,  electric 
products,  brick,  foundry  and 
mill  supplies,  dairy  products, 
drugs,  plastics,  auto  bodies. 

“Al”  is  working  with  great 
zest,  not  alone  for  his  plump 
pay-envelope,  but  because  he 
knows  that  a  share  of  what 
he  does  swings  into  an  ur¬ 
gent  Preparedness  line. 


‘Al”  Buys  Bountifally  at 
1,700  Retail  Outlets 


There’s  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  buying  center,  be¬ 
cause  retail  sales  exceed 
*115,000,000.  “Al”  and  his 
family  believe  in  better  liv¬ 
ing  because  it  means  better 
health.  ’That’s  a  sound  rea¬ 
son  why  he  is  a  home-owner, 
a  new-car  driver,  and  a 
sitter-downer  at  a  $36,353,- 
000  food  table. 


Since  1874,  “Al’s”  favorite 
newspaper  has  been  The 
Altoona  Mirror.  He  proves 
it  by  chalking  up  a  record 
of  95.4%  home  readership. 
He  has  time  to  read  it  care¬ 
fully  evenings,  if  the  Missus 
doesn’t  get  there  first,  with 
the  mostest  eagerness  for 
advertising  NEWS. 


is  a  Republican  newspaper. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


ALTOONA’S  (PA.)  ONLY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 


Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Advertising  Manager 
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.  .  in  every  punch! 

No  maffer  how  hard  iVi  thrown  ...  no  matter  how  much  energy  is 
expended  in  its  delivery  ...  a  punch  is  effective  only  when  it  strikes 
home  .  .  .  squarely  blasts  the  target.  And  just  as’ the  battle  is  the  payoff 
in  fighting,  advertising  is  the  payoff  in  selling.  Similarly,  you've 
got  to  reach  your  market  to  sell  it.  ' 

That's  why  the  WESTCHESTER  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS  lead  the  nation  in 
total  food  linage  .  .  .  more  than  3,892  retail  grocery  ads  published  in  1950 
with  a  greater  record  being  piled  up  in  1951! 

Is  this  confidence  in  the  WESTCHESTER  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS  warranted? 
You  bet  it  is!  WESTCHESTER  leads  the  nation  in  per  family  food  sales!* 

Yes.  advertisers  realize  that  only  the  WESTCHESTER  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS 
have  the  power-packed  punch  to  hit  the  entire  wealthy  WESTCHESTER 
target  .  .  .  the  punch  that  strikes  home  .  .  .  where  buying  is  decided. 

If  knockout  sales  are  your  goal,  choose  the  perfect  one-two 

combination  . . .  WESTCHESTER  and  the  WESTCHESTER  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS! 


Ltncnci 
,  Indi- 


Copyrlgbt  1961,  Seles  Menegeaent 

Survey  of  Buying  Power: 

further  reproduction  not  licensed^ 
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Aviation  Story 
And  Picture 
Awards  Made 

Fifteen  men  and  one  woman 
were  named  for  top  honors  in 
Trans  World  Airlines’  14th  Annual 
Aviation  Writing  and  Picture  Com¬ 
petition.  The  selections  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Gordon 
Gilmore,  vicepresident  of  public 
relations  for  TWA. 

Presentation  of  awards  will  take 
place  at  a  dinner  at  a  Phoenix. 
Arizona,  winter  resort  Jan.  12. 
Each  winner  will  receive  $100  in 
cash  and  a  commemorative  plaque. 
In  addition  an  extra  $100  cash 
award  will  be  given  to  the  “Sweep- 
stakes”  winner  for  the  best  entry 
in  each  class. 

Winners  are: 

NEWSPAPERS,  OPEN  CLASS 
(All  newspaper,  press  association 
and  syndicate  writers  in  the  United 
States)  Robert  H.  Estabrook, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  for  best 
editorial,  also  sweepstakes;  Albert 
D.  Hughes,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  for  reporting;  Stanton  Dela- 
plane,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  for  best  travel  develop¬ 
ment  entry;  Jack  Williams,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  for  travel  report¬ 
ing. 

NEWSPAPERS.  SELECTIVE 
CLASS  (Open  only  to  writers  on 
newspapers  of  50,000  circulation 
or  less  in  the  United  States) — 


Clair  Stebbins,  Zanesville  (O.) 
Signal,  for  best  editorial,  also 
sweepstakes;  (trophy  will  be 
awarded  permanently  to  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  Signal  since  it  is  Mr.  Steb¬ 
bins’  third  consecutive  prize);  Er- 
lyne  Conel,  Chicago,  for  aviation 
news  column,  “Thru  the  Wind¬ 
sock,”  which  is  syndicated  to 
small-city  newspapers  in  the  mid¬ 
west;  Jerry  Hulse,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times,  for 
travel  feature. 

MAGAZINE  CLASS— James 
Winchester,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  for  best  aviation  development 
entry,  also  sweepstakes;  Horace 
Sutton,  Saturday  Review  of  Liter¬ 
ature,  for  travel  story;  Ralph  Rep- 
pert,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  for 
personality  story. 

TECHNICAL  CLASS— William 
V.  Hensey,  American  Aviation,  for 
business  and  financial  story,  also 
sweepstakes;  Keith  Saunders, 
American  Aviation,  for  sales  and 
promotion  story;  Richard  Malkin, 
Air  Transportation,  for  his  book, 
“Boxcars  in  the  Sky.” 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  CLASS  — 
Hans  Marx,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun¬ 
day  Sun,  also  sweepstakes;  Dan 
Tort,  now  with  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  for  a  photograph  he  made  as 
a  free-lance  photographer  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  News  and 
Chicago  Herald- American;  Clair 
Stebbins,  Zanesville  Signal;  and 
Edward  Stiso,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  News,  for  best  color 
photograph. 


Letters  Critical 
Of  Legislator 
Are  Privileged 

Columbia,  S.  C.  —  Anybody 
who  holds  or  seeks  a  public  office 
in  South  Carolina  is  subject  to 
“legitimate  criticism”  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has 
just  said  so,  unanimously. 

The  opinion  rejected  an  appeal 
in  a  $100,000  damage  suit  brought 
by  State  Legislator  A.  Y.  Cart¬ 
wright  Jr.  against  the  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  at  Rock  Hill  and  Tal¬ 
bot  Patrick,  publisher. 

Mr.  Cartwright  claimed  that 
two  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
Rock  Hill  Herald  libeled  him.  The 
Circuit  Court  disagreed  and  found 
against  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  opinion 
quoted  extensively  from  Circuit 
Judge  J.  R.  Moss’  charge  to  the 
lower  court  trial  jury.  Part  of 
Judge  Moss’  charge,  which  Mr. 
Cartwright  challenged  and  which 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld,  fol¬ 
lows: 

“If  a  party’s  good  name  is  as¬ 
sailed  by  letters  published  in  a 
newspaper,  he  may  defend  him¬ 
self,  and  if  his  reply  is  made  in 
good  faith  and  without  malice, 
and  it  is  not  unnecessarily  defama¬ 
tory  of  his  assailant,  it  is  privi¬ 
leged  even  though  false. 

“When  a  citizen  holds  a  public 


office  or  holds  himself  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  public  office,”  the  coun 
said,  “he  becomes  an  object  of 
legitimate  criticism,  his  polici«, 
acts  and  fitness  for  the  office  be 
holds,  and  any  newspaper  or  citi¬ 
zen  is  privileged  to  publicly  criti¬ 
cize  him  and  discuss  him  there¬ 
abouts  without  being  held  liable 
for  damages.” 

Many  letters  criticizing  and  de 
fending  the  York  County  legisla¬ 
tive  delegation  were  published  ir. 
the  Herald’s  “Voice  of  the  Peo 
pie.”  The  Supreme  Court  said  one 
of  them  “may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  been  provocative  of  the  let¬ 
ters”  against  which  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright  based  his  suit. 

The  Supreme  Court  concluded 

“.  .  .  It  seems  to  be  definitel; 
settled  that  when  one  person  as 
sails  another  in  the  public  press 
the  latter  is  entitled  to  make  repl; 
therein,  and  so  long  as  the  repl; 
does  not  exceed  the  occasion,  Ik 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  am 
resultant  injury.” 

■ 

Senator's  Namesake 

Ashland,  Wis. — John  B.  Chap 
pie,  editor  of  the  Ashland  Dail 
Press  and  his  son-in-law,  who  is  a 
reporter  and  press  room  superin¬ 
tendent,  are  strong  supporters  of 
Wisconsin’s  Senator  Joseph  Me 
Carthy.  A  son  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Davies  w  ill  be  named 
Joe  McCarthy  Davies  and  the  Sen 
ator  plans  to  attend  the  christen¬ 
ing. 


Yes!  75%  of  all  ALL  the  National  Advertising 

That  Appears  In  Scranton^s  Daily  Papers 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRODUCTS 
THAT  ENJOY  NATION  WIDE  FAME 
PREFER  THE  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
OF  THE  SCRANTON  TIMES  TO  BRING 
THEIR  ADVERTISING  MESSAGE 
TO  ALL  THE  READERS  IN  THE 
RICH  ANTHRACITE  TRADING  AREA! 


:ott  Wimes 

SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO.,  National  Represontatlves  •  New  York,  Chleafo,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 

RADIO  STATION  WQAN  —  AM  and  FM 
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This  is  OHIO’S 

PRIMARY 

MARKET 


POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 
IN  NORTHEASTERN  OHIO 


’Ashtabula 


Each  dot  represents  1000  persons 
Population  of  Cuyahoga  County;  1,389,532 


Cuyahoga' 


Portage 


uron 


Medina 


Ashland 


Richland 


jr  Cleveland  and  its  50  suburbs  within  Cuyahoga 

County  are  Ohio's  primary  market  and  represent 
a  buying  power  greater  than  any  one  of  23  States. 

Concentrating  93%  of  its  circulation  in  this  rich,  compact 
market  The  Cleveland  Press  reaches  7  out  of  10  readers  every  day 

When  you  use  The  Press  you  are  directly  and  completely 
reaching  the  primary  market  and  insuring  the  greatest 
impact  because  The  Press  is  the  only  daily  paper 
adequately  covering  Ohio's  greatest  market. 

Without  The  Press  you  miss  the  market 


.  h- 
••  i  ■ 

■  i  • 

“I- 

'Trumbull 

■»!• 
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■  ■ 
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Columbiana 
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BUYING  POWER 

riiakes 

ROANOKE 

AN  IDEAL 
TEST  MARKET 


More  than  500,000  people  in 
Roanoke  are  employed  in  Industry, 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  with 
a  per-capita  income  close  to  the 
U.  S.  average... assuring  an  econ¬ 
omically  stable  market  and 
reliable  test  results.  One  of  the 
many  reasons  successful  adver¬ 
tisers  test  first  in  Roanoke. 


The  Roonoke  newspapers  completely  | 
dominate  this  self-contained  morket 
and  are  prepared  to  facilitate  a  suc¬ 
cessful  test  operation. 


Write  for 

compllmentory  copy  of 
“MARKET  TESTIstIcs’* 
to  Sowyer- Ferguson - 
Walker  Co., 

60  E.  4and  St., 

N.  Y.  17 


ROANOKE 

TIMES  AND  WORLD-NEWS 

ROANOKE _ VIRGINIA 

SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO. 

Salional  Representatives 


Bradley  Group 
Buys  2  Papers 
At  St.  Joseph 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — St.  Joseph’s 
tw'o  newspapers,  the  News-Press 
and  Gazette,  became  100  per  cent 
St.  Joseph  owned  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  Dec.  15  that  Henry 
D.  Bradley  had  become  majority 
owner  of  the  corporation.  Mr. 
Bradley's  control  came  about 
when  he  purchased  the  shares  of 
the  late  Charles  M.  Palmer. 

All  but  four  of  the  shareholders 
in  the  new  com^sany  which  has 
been  formed  are  employes  of  the 
newspapers.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Bradley,  the  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers,  is  Ar¬ 
thur  V.  Burrowes,  editor. 

Other  employe  shareholders  arc 
David  R.  Bradley,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company;  Knowlton 
Parker,  business  nuanager;  Merrill 
Chilcote,  managing  editor  of  the 
News-Press;  Dean  Wilde,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Gazette;  Victor 
A.  Modeer,  advertising  manager; 
W.  J.  Morrissey,  circulation 
manager;  and  Miss  Anna  C.  Rutt, 
editorial  staff  member  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  C.  L.  Rutt,  who 
was  managing  editcH*  until  his 
death  in  1936. 

The  other  shareholders,  all  St. 
Joseph  residents,  are  Floyd  M. 
Sprague  and  Mrs.  Katherine  S. 
EXouglas,  son  and  daughter  of  the 
late  publisher,  H.  A.  Sprague;  and 
Barton  Pitts  and  S.  Ralph  I3oug- 
las,  both  former  employes. 

New  Corporation 

A  new  company  has  been 
formed  to  replace,  the  News  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  charter  of  which  has 
only  a  s^ort  time  to  run.  Known 
as  the  News-Press  &  Gazette  Com¬ 
pany,  it  is  headed  by  Mr,  Bradley, 
with  Mr.  Burrowes  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  David  Bradley  as  secretary- 
treasurer;  Mr.  Parker,  assistant 
secretary,  and  Miss  Adeline  Kam- 
ler,  assistant  treasurer. 

Directors  will  be  the  two  Brad¬ 
leys,  Burrowes,  Parker,  Chilcote, 
Sprague  and  F^uglas. 

The  new  majority  owner  has 
been  publJsheir  since  Dec.  1,  1939, 


LINOnPE  supplies  &  parts 

^the  only  parts  made  from 
the  same  exacting  blue¬ 
prints  as  your  linotype! 
^the  only  parts  backed  by 
complete  Linotype  service, 
product  research  and  im¬ 
provement! 

(»  LINOTYPE 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 

aoUHn  Ke.  19  and  30;  Spartan  Haacg 


Henry  D.  Bradley 

and  president  of  the  concern  since  . 
the  death  of  Mr.  Palmer  two 
years  ago.  He  is  a  native  of  De¬ 
troit,  and  started  his  news  career 
on  the  Toledo  Blade.  In  1923  he 
was  with  lx>rd  Beaverbrook  in 
London  and  later  was  general 
manager  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Times-Herald.  He  came  to  St. 
Joseph  from  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
where  he  was  publisher  of  the 
T  imes-Star. 

The  News  -  Press  is  published 
evening  and  Sunday.  The  Ga¬ 
zette  is  the  morning  newspaper. 

■ 

Paul  Guess  Buys 
Neodesha  Daily  Sun 

Paul  A.  Guess,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Jackson 
County  Signal  at  Holton,  Kan., 
becomes  sole  owner  of  the  Neo¬ 
desha  (Kan.)  Daily  Sun  on  Dec. 

1.  He  purchased  the  paper  from 
the  partnership  of  R.  W.  Hunley 
and  Max  H.  Robinson,  according 
to  Bailey  -  Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  negotiators  of  the  sale. 

Messrs.  Hunley  and  Robinson 
owned  the  Sun  since  Sept.  1,  1948. 
Mr.  Guess,  who  sold  his  Holton 
weekly  to  John  E.  Chandler,  owner 
of  the  Holton  Recorder,  a  semi- 
weekly,  is  a  native  Kansan. 

*  *  « 

G.  Russell  Phinney,  president  of 
the  Press  Publishing  Company, 
took  over  publication  of  the  77- 
year-old  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Chronicle  on  Nov.  15,  The  new 
management  intends  to  continue 
the  Chronicle  independent  of  the 
Brookline  Citizen.  Both  are 
weeklies. 

■ 

Special  News  Report 
For  Canadian  Soldiers 

Montreal — ^News  from  home  is 
reaching  the  27th  Canadian  Infan¬ 
try  Brigade  in  Germany,  and  Can¬ 
adian  airmen  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

The  Army  said  1,000  words, 
daily,  compiled  by  the  Canadian 
Press  in  Toronto,  is  sent  from 
Ottawa  by  radio  teletype  to  the 
R.A.F.  at  Stambrid^,  England.  It 
is  relayed  by  teleprinter  to  airmen 
stationed  in  Germany,  and  is  mini- 
leograi^ed  for  distribution  among 
I  the  servicemen. 


Insurance  Mon 
Praises  Co-op 
Ads  in  Dailies 

The  CO  -  op  ad  program  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  has  helped 
the  business  achieve  a  position  of 
leadership  and  it  can  help  hold 
that  position  over  the  years  to 
come,  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  presi¬ 
dent,  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  said  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  13th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  in 
New  York  City. 

Long  a  member  of  the  planning 
committee  which  has  direction  of 
the  co-op  advertising,  Mr,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  reviewed  its  history  and 
outlined  the  thinking  behind  it. 

“Advertising,”  he  declared,  “has 
an  important  role  in  any  public 
relations  effort.  If  you  accept  the 
rule  of  thumb  definition  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consists  90%  of  per¬ 
formance  and  10%  of  telling 
about  that  performance,  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  advertising  is  an 
essential  public  relations  tool.” 

Use  of  newspapers  as  the  prime 
medium  in  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies’  co-op  ad  program  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  this 
way: 

“The  selection  of  newspapers 
to  carry  the  messages  was  based 
primarily  on  two  considerations. 
First,  the  newspaper  reaches  the 
people  at  the  level  of  their  local 
interests.  Second,  the  narrow  ex¬ 
pense  margins  on  which  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  carry  on  their 
business  makes  it  impracticable 
for  many  of  the  companies  indi¬ 
vidually  to  use  new^pers  on  a 
broad  scale.  Collectively,”  he 
added,  “their  use  is  feasible.” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  emphasized  in 
passing  that  the  selection  of  the 
newspapers  as  the  prinvary  rot- 
dium  for  Institute  advertising  “did 
not  imply,  and  should  never  be 
interpreted  as  implying,  any  dis¬ 
paragement  of  other  media.” 

Weekly  Gold  Rush 
Will  Go  National 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.— C. 
Blevins  Davis  and  Margaret  Gid- 
dings,  who  recently  purchased  the 
Cripple  Creek  and  Victor  Times- 
Record,  have  changed  the  name  of 
the  weekly  to  the  Cripple  Creek 
Gold  Rush. 

The  new  owners  have  announced 
plans  to  enlarge  the  appeal  of  the 
paper  to  readers  throughout  the 
country.  The  paper  will  be  edited 
*  by  Hazel  Bunker,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Free  Press. 

m 

Grassland  Ads 

i’  Portland,  Ore.  —  Newspaper 
1  advertising  will  back  up  the  R.  M. 
e  Wade  &  Co.  educational  program 
t  on  grassland  fanning.  Adolph  L- 
a  Bloch  Advertising  agency.  Port- 
1-  land,  has  been  nam^  to  handle 
g  the  campaign.  Full  page  and  half¬ 
page  two<olor  ads  are  scheduled. 
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the  Spokane  Market 
for  example .... 


ij  a  most  for  more  soles  in  the  Pocific  Northwest.  Rich,  stable,  diver¬ 
sified  industries  make  it  consistently  a  big  producer,  and  give  it 
consistently  high  buying  power  that  mokes  it  a  big  consumer.  Big 
in  size,  the  Spokane  Market  takes  in  parts  of  four  states— the  "Inland 
Empire"  which,  ever  since  pioneer  days,  hos  developed  as  a  unified 
and  independent  trading  area. 


boys  more  thon  any  city  market  of  half  a  million.  Its  $1,285,270,000 
effective  buying  income  in  1950  represented  an  increase  of  186^* 
over  1940— whereas  the  entire  United  States  experienced  a  gain  of 
only  169*/«.  Retail  soles  in  1950  totaled  $942,522,000— which  was 
245^*  above  1939  dollar  volume,  compared  to  the  U.  S.  gain  of 
234%  for  the  some  period.  Spokane  itself,  olthough  ranking  63  in 
population  among  all  U.  S.  cities,  ranked  53  in  1950  soles  of  general 
merchandise. 


continues  to  expand  in  populotion,  industry,  opportunity.  Constant 
influx  of  new  residents  brought  the  Spokane  Market's  population  to 
984,500  in  1950— a  31%  gain  over  1940,  nearly  double  the  16% 
U.  S.  growth.  Impressed  by  the  increasing  advantages  and  potentiali¬ 
ties,  established  business  and  industrial  firms  ore  expanding  their 
facilities,  and  new  and  important  firms  are  locating  in  the  area 
More  fseople  on  more  payrolls— more  customers  with  more  spendable 
dollars— means  more  soles  and  more  profits  to  be  hod  in  the  Spokane 
Morket. 


is  covered  most  effectively  by  the 
Spokone  Doilies.  Accepted  as  home¬ 
town  newspopers  throughout  the  vast 
l.nlond  Empire,  The  Spokesman-Review 
ond  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  offer 
dominating  and  penetrating  circula¬ 
tion  that  con  make  the  Heart  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  most  responsive  to 
your  sales  efforts. 


HEART  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


.  Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 


UN-duplicated 


CPWMwr  &  WMdwofd.  !«€.«  Y«rlk,  Omco^*, 

Im  Son  AHoaRo.  CoI»«  SUNOAT 

$^0«CVfUN-tCVl(W  C««k 


INS  Foreign 
News  Director 
Death  Victim 

John  C.  Oestreicher.  46,  foreign 
director  of  International  News 
Service  since  1934.  died  Dec.  16 
after  a  long  ill- 

Mr.  Oestreich- 
er  was  one  of  | 
the  best  known  ^  B 

newspapermen  in  '^5^^ 
the  United  States  \  w 

and  during  his  ^ 

27  years  with 
INS  been 
“boss'*  to  nuany 
top  newsmen. 

His  daily  col-  Oestreicher 
umm.  In  View 

of  the  News,”  was  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  foreign  affairs  and  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  INS  fea¬ 
tures.  He  also  contributed  to 


magazines  and  was  the  author  of 
"The  World  Is  Their  Beat.”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1945,  which  recounted 
experiences  of  some  of  the  foreign 
correspondents  he  supervised. 

Born  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Ocst- 
reicher  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Walter  M.  Oestreicher,  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Timex. 
.\fter  attending  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mr.  Oestreicher  joined  INS 
in  1924  as  a  copyboy.  His  keen 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  soon 
came  to  the  attention  of  Barry 
Paris,  editor-in-chief,  who  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  the  foreign  desk. 

He  wrote  cables  until  1927, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  INS 
Ivondon  bureau.  His  ability  to 
spot  news  and  his  administrative 
qualifications  won  him  the  job  of 
roaming  the  European  Continent, 
where  he  not  onJy  covered  the 
“story”  but  organized  communica¬ 
tions  that  made  INS  ready  to  cope 
with  any  emergency. 

Recalled  to  New  York,  Mr. 
Oestreicher  was  appointed  foreign 


director  of  INS.  He  directed  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
the  Italo-Ethiopian  conflict,  the 
Munich  crisis  and  World  War  11. 

With  the  .signing  of  the 
Munich  Pact  in  October  1938, 
Oe.streicher  became  convinced  it 
w-ds  merely  a  stop-gap  measure 
and  that  war  was  inevitable.  He 
was  sent  to  I^ndon  to  reorganize 
INS  bureaus  and  arrange  com¬ 
munications  and  other  news  cov¬ 
erage  details  in  anticipation  of  the 
conflict. 

He  visited  all  the  European 
news  centers  and  set  up  a  new 
system  of  communications  for 
INS  from  London  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  One  of  his  first  moves  was 
the  elimination  of  cablese  from 
INS  overseas  dispatches.  This 
means  of  condens^  writing  for 
cable  copy  had  long  been  an  ac¬ 
cepted  practice.  But  Mr.  Oest- 
reichcr  considered  the  job  ahead 
was  so  important  that  INS  could 
not  risk  mistaken  interpretations 
to  save  a  few  dollars. 


Stickville  may  be] la  great  place... 


1=#®  but 

^  no  place  in 
which  to  mow 
mountains  of 
IkJ-  merchandise 


5OME  NEWSPAPERS  may  cover  "Stickville”  like  a  blanket, 
but  we  concentrate  our  circulation  in  the  Los  Angeles  ABC 
City  Zone.  (In  population  it  exceeds  corporate  Philadelphia; 
in  retail  sales  it  exceeds  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Cleve¬ 
land  combined!)  In  this  population-packed  ABC  City  Zone  we 
lead  by  thousands  of  circulation  daily! 

Wise  advertisers  seek  volume  where  volume  exists. 
That^s  why  ivise  advertisers  dyoose  the  .  .  . 


^  Los  Angeles'  , 
BIG!a  NEWSpoper.' 


VZ-N 


Los  Angeles  Evening 

HERALD-EXPRESS 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC. 


Internat'l  Ad 
Council  Held 
A  Possibility 

Detroit  —  The  possibility  of 
creating  an  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  came  up  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  here  recently  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council. 

The  Council  was  informed  by 
Philippe  De  Vendeuvre,  represent¬ 
ing  the  French  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  that  600  members  in  his 
own  group  were  strongly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  being  carried 
on  by  the  American  advertising 
group. 

A  recent  visit  by  Allan  M.  Wil¬ 
son,  vicepresident  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  also  has  stimulated 
interest  in  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Belgium,  India,  Denmark  and  the 
Philippines,  Mr.  Vendeuvre  said, 
with  requests  for  more  information 
coming  from  advertising  organiza¬ 
tions  in  those  countries. 

The  board  of  the  Advertising 
Council  held  an  open  meeting  at 
which  committee  heads  gave  re¬ 
ports  on  progress  during  the  year 
on  Council  projects. 

The  Council  voted  to  lend  help 
to  Boy  Scout  Week  in  the  next 
year,  with  special  emphasis  on  in¬ 
creasing  membership  in  that  boys’ 
activity;  also  agreed  to  help  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  to 
raise  $1,400,000  during  an  April 
drive.  The  board  was  told  that  the 
fund  has  as  members  32  of  the  36 
accredited  Negro  colleges  in  the 
U.  S. 

Robert  F.  Healy,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  advertising  for 
Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  Co.,  re¬ 
ported  that  since  the  Council 
launched  its  armed  forces  blood 
donor  program  the  weekly  blood 
donations  have  exceeded  the  goal 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Korean 
war  broke  out. 

Robert  D.  Mossman,  manager 
of  advertising  for  Jones  and 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  disclosed  that 
the  steel  scrap  drive  was  obtaining 
remarkable  results. 


Review  Star  Case 
Sent  Back  to  Examiner 

The  Nassau  Review  Star  case, 
first  to  be  brought  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  in  November,  1947, 
has  been  remanded  to  the  trial  ex¬ 
aminer  for  cross-examination  of  a 
typographical  union  officer. 

Originally,  the  examiner  sus¬ 
tained  the  charges,  in  part,  as 
brought  by  Local  915,  ITU,  against 
the  Long  Island  newspaper.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
dismissed  the  complaint  and  the 
publishing  company  asked  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  review 
the  case. 

The  court  has  found  that  the 
examiner  erred  in  barring  certain 
questions  put  to  John  J.  Byrnes, 
union  president,  which  had  a 
bearing  on  whether  the  union  had 
abandoned  an  agreement. 
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Whal  mokes  a  newspaper  great? 


Who  is  Santa 
Anonymous^ 
Even  the  North 
Pole’s  No.  1 
citizen,  Santa 
Claus  himself, 
doesn’t  know  the  identity  of  the  up¬ 
start  Kris  Kringle  who  has  lately 
been  lending  a  hand  on  the  Upper 
Midwest  gift  route.  Last  Christmas 
this  lovable  interloper  called  “Santa 
Anonymous”  delivered  nearly  10,- 
000  gifts  from  nearly  10,000  donors 
to  nearly  10,000  kids  throughout 
this  great  region.  And  the  real  St. 
Nick  can  count  on  having  even  more 
anonymous  assistance  this  year! 

Santa  Anonymous  was  born  in 
the  brain  of  a  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  reader  who  got  tired  of  ex- 
clwnging  foolish  “gag”  presents 
with  co-workers  at  office  Christmas 
parties.  Why  not,  reasoned  this  un¬ 
sung  genius,  give  worthwhile  gifts 
that  children  would  enjoy;  gifts  that 
could  be  collected  after  the  party 
and  distributed  to  needy  youngsters? 


The  idea  was  presented  to  George 
Grim,  Minneapolis  Tribune  colum¬ 
nist  .  .  .  the  Upper  Midwest  equiv¬ 
alent  of  delivering  a  snowflake  to 
a  whirlwind.  George  Grim  wrote. 
Santa  Anonymous  was  in  business. 

From  the  very  start  the  complete 
anonymity  of  Santa  Anonymous 
charmed  the  populace.  Last  year 
140  different  groups  contributed 
thousands  of  packages  tagged  as 
simply  as  “To  a  girl  baby,”  or  “For 
a  boy  of  6.”  Industrial  and  office 
workers,  members  of  PTA’s,  lodges, 
unions,  clubs,  scout  troups,  fraterni¬ 
ties,  sororities  .  .  .  even  individuals 
found  irresistible  novelty  in  being 
the  unnamed  donor  of  a  mystery 
gift  to  an  unknown  child. 

Grim  cadged  space  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office  for  a  Santa  Anonymous 
warehouse  and  forwarding  depot. 
Truck  drivers,  telephone  operators 
and  other  employees  freely  gave 
their  time  to  collect  and  distribute 
presents.  Nobody  got  any  credit, 
nobody  wanted  any  . . .  least  of  all 


George  Grim,  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  “I  Like  It  Here” columnist  whose 
enthusiasms  for  Upper  Midwest 
people,  projects  and  achievements 
are  contagious  enough  to  infect 
residents  of  a  225-county  area. 

And  once  again,  the  two  best- 
read,  best-liked,  most-respected 
newspapers  in  the  Upper  Midwest 
play^  their  part  in  bringing  good 
ideas  and  good  people  together  .  .  . 
and  they  now  pre.sent  the  Santa 
Anonymous  Story  in  this  spac-e  so 
that  other  people  may  know  it  and 
see  it  work  in  their  own  communities 
next  Christmas. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 


IVINING 


MOtNING  *  SUNDAY 


615,000  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 


JOHN  COWIES,  Prtidnt 
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CFC  Features  to  Bui 


ALADDIN'S  LAMP 


Ro4*r  Vtga's  fascinating  word  and  num- 
bars  game,  2  col.  mats,  daily. 


ED  AUSTIN 


"Passing  Parada"  light,  braaiy  column, 
i  timas  par  waak. 


EDITH  BARBER 


Nation's  top  nutritionist;  400  words  dai>t 
on  food  problams. 


BE  SMART 


Attractiva  daily  fashion  spot,  I  col.  mat; 


BLACKWOOD  ON 
BRIDGE 


Uniqua  daily  bridga  article  by  famous 
Easley  Blackwood. 


BUYING  FOR  YOUR 
HOME 

New  home  buying  ideas  by  Sue  Gardner 


daily  and  Sunday. 


CANDIDLY  HOLLY. 
WOOD 


Intimate  photos  of  stars,  by  Jay  Scott  cf 
Chicago  Daily  News,  10  weekly. 


CAROL  CURTIS 
NEEDLEWORK 


Daily  needlework  service  with  mirac> 
multi-colored  transfers. 


CHALLENGE  AND 
DECISION 


IS  condensed  chapters  from  cdgar  Ansel 
Mowrer's  latest  book. 


CHILD  CARE 


Child  care  ^problems,  300  words  daily, 
by  Beulah  France. 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA 


Senator  Estes  KaVauvar's  book  in  20  con¬ 
densed  installments. 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


Nation's  top  Sunday  punla,  3  column  mats. 


DADDY  RINGTAIL 


Adventures  for  children  by  Wesley  Davis. 
300  words  daily. 


DAFFYNITIONS 


10  short  humorous  definitions  daily. 


DR.  C.  A.  DEAN 


Authoritative  non-technical  daily  Q.  arid 
A.  health  column. 


CECIL  B.  DE  MILLE 


Special  series  of  20  articles  with  photos. 


DOORWAY  TO  A 
HAPPY  HOME 


Series,  eleven  condensed  chapters  from 
book  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Hamilton. 


EDITORIAL 

CARTOONS 


Cru$ading~3  column  cartoons  by  Jerry 
Costello,  mats  daily. 


MAJOR  GEORGE 
FIELDING  ELIOT 


Nation's  foremost  military  writer,  once-a. 
week  round-up. 


THE  FAT  BOY 


Condensation  of  Elmer  Wheeler's  sensa¬ 
tional  best  seller  book.  If  short  hilarious 
chapters. 


HOWTOlHAPI 
THOUGMIAFTE 


Condensatioi  tflwmorous 
with  2S 


FOSTER'S  FOLLIES 


Pungent  satire  on  the  news  by  Ben  Foster 
D.  and  S. 


ELIZABE 

HURLOC 


Q.  and  A.  kl  problems 
Great  Edvcibvttr.  0.  ar 


GOING  HOLLYWOOD 


Eiclusive  interw'ews  with  top  stars  by  May 
Mann,  photos. 


JACKPOlOKES 

■idtrtainme 


Cream  of  ImiwI 
once-a-week. 


GOLDEN  YEARS 


JUST  BEKEN  U 


for  problams  of  older  people.  By  Tom 
Collins,  Chicago  Daily  News.  Weakly. 


A  'tcan-agti 
Mottram.  Diii 


—  HERE  IS 


.7j  we  have  long  advocated,  higher  newspaper  U'. 
Give  your  advertisers  a  more  intensively  read  nn 
using  MORE  GOOD  FEA  TURES.  Tki 


fi 


HEADLINE  HOPPING 


KID-BITS 


Witty,  satirical,  front  page  feature  of 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  by  Ollie  Crawford. 
Daily. 


New  I  coin" 
Daily. 


HONEYBELLE 


LITTLE  sir 


Daily  humor  gag  strip,  with  all  age  ap¬ 
peal,  by  Sprague  C  Kates. 


Greattit  cf 
sports  fMlsn 
Sunday;  4 


America's  Leading  hdi 


GENERAL  FEAT 


EAI\ 


and  a 
—and 
will  A. 


d  any  n< 
•orld.  Dc 


S.  GEORGE  LITTLE,  PRES. 
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Circulation  in  1 9 52 


HAPPY 

tAFTED 

Iwmorout  chapters 

Bl. 

MAGIC  OF  BELIEVING 

Condansation  of  Clauda  Bristol's  latast 
book.  28  chaptars.  Illustratad. 

1. 

GORDON  MARTIN 

Truly  unique  daily  column,  100  woros. 
rhyme,  humor  and  sentiment. 

preblems  column. 

Yittr.  D.  and  S. 

OKES 

Hitirtiinment  world. 

MEN  AROUND 
TRUMAN 

Faul  Martin's,  Raymond  Clappar  Mamorlal 
Award  sarias.  18  articlas. 

EEN  US 

cohitnn.  by  Nancy 

MEN  OF  THE  KREMLIN 

The  story  behind  Stalin's  slaves.  S  articles 
with  14  photos.  By  Kermit  Hill. 

£  ANSWER  - 

nj  and  circulation  rates  are  justified — and  inevitable, 
rr—and  expand  your  circulation  at  higher  rates  by 

1;  will  AMAZE  you. 

.  _  - 

pan«l.  Matted. 


EDGAR  ANSEL 
MOWRER 

Keenly  anelyiet  world  affairs.  3  times  a 
weeh. 


PERRLESS  PA'^TERNS 

Daily  dress  pattern  feature.  Eicluslve  for 
newspapers. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

W**kly  artielt  on  porliomontory  procadupt. 
by  Mrs.  Rosa  Cruian. 


PUZ-L-RACE 


Intriguing  puula  gama  for  sports  pagas. 
2  columns. 


READER'S  COURT- 
ROOM 

Intarasting  and  humorous  lagal  casas.  by 
Will  Barnard.  Daily. 


DR.  RALPH  W. 
SOCKMAN 

An  inspiring  and  stimulating  wnakly  col¬ 
umn.  A  Lift  for  Living. 


SPEAKING  OF  DOGS 

Waakly  dog  column  with  Q.  and  A.  forum. 
By  Russ  Lowry.  Photos. 


THE  SPIRIT 


8-page  four-color  weekly  supplement. 
Ready-print  for  insert,  by  Wilt  Eisner. 


SPORTSMAN'S  DIGEST 

All  outdoor  sports,  by  Hal  Sharp.  I  col¬ 
umn  spot,  mattad,  daily. 


THRIFTY  NIFTY 

Daily  food  spot,  by  Halan  Robartson  of 
Clavaland  Plaiit  Daalar,  mattad. 


CAL  TINNEY 

Humorous  Grass  Roots  obsarvations  of 
currant  avants.  Waokly. 


TODAY'S  CHUCKLE 

Tha  craam  of  all  Amarican  humor.  Daily, 
front  paga.  Chicago  Daily  Naws, 


TOUCHDOWN 
TENDENCY  SYSTEM 

Twica  waakly  grid  pradictions  by  Dr. 
Allan  N.  Smith. 


FRANK  TRIPP 

Refreshing,  r»ostelgic,  down-to-eerth  ob- 
servetions.  450  words  weekly. 


U.  S.  SENATOR  SERIES 

Statamants  on  world  affairs  by  aach  of  tha 
H  U.  S.  Sanators,  timaly,  photos  mattad. 


VIGNETTES  OF  LIFE 

Four  color  Sunday  comic,  favorita  for  35 
yaars.  1/2,  1/3  and  tab.  paga. 


"  any  nawspapar 
•orld.  Daily,  and 


PARTY  SAMPLER 

Sarias  of  13  chaptars  on  antartaining,  by 
Edith  Barbar,  photos. 


STAR  FASHIONS 

Latast  styla  craations  of  loading  stars,  by 
top  dasignars.  Waakly, 


ELMER  WHEELER 

"Succass  Sacrats"  by  tha  E«  Fat  Boy,  3 
timas  waakly. 


WHY  WE  SAY 

Colorful  penel  on  origin  of  words  end 
phrases,  daily.  I  col.  mats. 


dependent  Syndicate 
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ON  TAKING  ADVICE 


AS  A  postscript  to  his  letter  to  the  APME 
committee  this  week,  President  Truman 
wrote  in  his  own  hand:  “I  have  not  given 
up  the  idea  of  advice  from  practical  news¬ 
men." 

It  sounds  humble  but,  on  analysis,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe. 

The  President  has  received  plenty  of  ad¬ 
vice  from  newspapermen  and  newspaper 
groups  about  his  security  order  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  it  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
order  is  undesirable,  dangerous  and  ought  to 
be  rescinded. 

•Apparently,  the  “advice"  the  President  will 
accept  must  fit  in  with  his  established  ideas. 
The  security  order  was  issued,  it  will  stay  in 
effect,  and  “advice"  will  be  welcomed  only  if 
it  acknowledges  those  two  provisions. 

.As  with  all  recent  communications  to,  and 
comments  about,  newspapermen  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  President’s  letter  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  committee 
and  that  of  his  press  secretary,  Joe  Short,  to 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Mr.  Short  probably  wrote 
both  of  them)  were  designed  to  make  news¬ 
men  app>ear  ridiculous,  inconsistent  and  un¬ 
informed.  It  is  part  of  the  current  White 
House  technique  to  belittle  newspapers  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

Newspapermen  can  see  through  the  tech¬ 
nique.  They  should  make  every  effort  to  give 
the  facts  to  their  readers  who  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  President's  low  opinion 
of  the  press. 

The  .APME  committee  called  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Oct.  17  to  deliver  personally  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  had  been  adopted  by  its  conven¬ 
tion  late  in  September.  The  resolution  con¬ 
demned  the  security  order  and  said  it  was 
not  acceptable  by  mere  re-definition  and  that 
it  should  be  rescinded. 

If  the  .AP.ME  committee,  as  the  President 
claims,  offered  to  cooperate  with  him  in  mak¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  order,  it  was  without  au¬ 
thority  to  do  so.  The  committee’s  letter  to 
the  President  is  plain:  “The  committee  de¬ 
livered  your  suggestion  that  APME  try  to 
write  better  definitions  as  to  which  govern¬ 
ment  records  shall  be  classified  as  top  secret, 
secret,  confidential  and  restricted.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  APME  can  not  ac¬ 
cept  this  invitation  because  it  feels  that  the 
order,  itself,  erects  dangerous  barriers  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  their  government.’’ 

This  should  have  been  clear  enough  to  the 
President.  He  would  not  tolerate  any  com¬ 
mittee  or  delegation  of  his  to  make  commit¬ 
ments  on  his  behalf  contrary  to  his  stated 
position  on  any  subject.  But  in  this  case  he 
chose  to  accuse  the  managing  editors  of 
changing  their  position. 

It  should  be  emphasized  repeatedly  that  the 
managing  editors  of  this  country  who  passed 
that  resolution  have  not  changed  their  minds. 
They  arc  sticking  by  their  original  and  cor¬ 
rect  opinion  that  the  security  order  ought 
to  be  rescinded  instead  of  trying  to  make  a 
workable  document  out  of  it  by  re-definition. 

They  believe  it  is  an  undesirable  document 
in  any  form. 

Mr.  Short’s  letter  to  SDX  points  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  In  charging  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity  with  “slander,”  untruth, 
and  “false  premises,”  and  in  trying  to  justify 
the  security  order,  he  wrote:  “Agencies 
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SECRECY  SPREADS 

The  United  States  isn’t  the  only  country  hav- 


Gloiy  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. — St.  Luke,  11; 
14. 


which  have  little  or  no  security  information 
will  have  correspondingly  little  occasion  to 
apply  the  order.” 

This  admission  that  some  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  “have  little  or  no  security  in¬ 
formation”  is  important  because  it  is  just 
what  all  newspapermen  have  been  yelling 
about.  Why  is  it  necessary,  then,  to  give 
these  agencies  power  to  classify  information 
when  it  can  only  lead  to  abuses  in  keeping 
legitimate  information  from  the  public? 


KEEPING  SECRETS 

THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  has 
found  a  new  way  to  keep  information 
from  the  American  people  while  permitting 
its  dissemination  to  Russia  and  satellite 
countries. 

.A  week  ago  Mr.  Truman  held  a  news 
conference  in  which  he  told  reporters  the 
status  of  truce  conferences  in  Korea.  .Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  readers  and  radio  listeners 
don’t  know  what  was  said — or  what  the 
President’s  position  on  the  truce  conferences 

i.s — because  that  part  of  it  was  off-the-record. 

It  was  reported  his  remarks  were  “neither 
alarmist  nor  explosive.” 

But  it  was  also  reported  that  reporters 
of  the  Daily  Worker  and  Tass  were  at  the 
conference.  Since  there  is  no  censorship  of 
cables,  wireless  or  mail  it  can  be  assumed 
safely  that  the  Kremlin  has  by  now  had  a 
full  and  accurate  report  on  everything  that 
was  said. 

In  defending  his  security  regulation.  Mr. 
Truman  has  said  he  wishes  to  keep  vital 
information  from  a  potential  enemy — mean¬ 
ing  Russia.  Supposedly,  in  declaring  his 
remarks  off-the-record,  the  president  did  not 
wish  to  divulge  vital  information.  But  every¬ 
one  who  attends  a  White  House  press  con¬ 
ference  is  known  to  the  Secret  Service  or 
he  is  not  permitted  to  enter.  Therefore,  it 
must  have  been  known  these  Russian  corre¬ 
spondents  were  present  and  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  transmitted  abroad. 

This  is  discrimination  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Doesn’t  Mr.  Truman  think  they 
are  capable  of  understanding  the  facts? 

This  is  another  example  of  the  confusion 
existing  in  Washington  regarding  the  classi¬ 
fication  and  suppression  of  information. 


ing  trouble  with  the  insidious  spreading 
practice  of  lawmakers  trying  to  keep  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  public. 

It  has  spread  to  a  British  colony  near  our 
shores. 

In  Bermuda,  the  House  of  .Assembly  has 
charged  the  Royal  Gazette  with  breach  of 
privilege  and  contempt  and  has  barred  its 
reporter  from  further  proceedings.  The  Ga¬ 
zette  published  an  account  of  a  debate  on 
foreign  exchange  which  the  House,  at  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  debate,  voted  was  not  to  be 
published.  The  session  was  not  a  closed  or 
secret  one,  members  of  the  public  being  pres¬ 
ent  as  well  as  newspaper  reporters.  The 
accuracy  of  the  story  is  not  questioned. 

The  House  feels  that  it  has  control  over 
publication  of  its  debates.  The  newspaper 
contends  this  is  based  on  an  outmoded  rule 
of  1762  “before  freedom  of  the  press  was 
established.”  What  is  more,  the  newspaper 
editor  states,  this  was  a  public  debate,  the 
public  being  present. 

The  Gazette  has  done  a  courageous  thing. 
It  is  pointing  up  the  injustice  of  a  legislative 
body  trying  to  suppress  publication  of  its  de¬ 
bates  when  the  public,  to  whom  the  news¬ 
paper  is  responsible,  is  legally  admitted. 

Unfortunately  the  offended  body  is  also 
prosecutor,  judge  and  jury.  Nevertheless,  the 
implications  cannot  be  lost  on  the  people  of 
Bermuda  and  we  hope  the  newspaper  will 
win  its  case  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  precedent. 


SUDE  RULE 

THE  LETTER  in  this  issue  from  .Arthur  C. 

Neilsen,  head  of  .A.  C.  Neiksen  Co.,  com¬ 
menting  upon  E  &  P’s  story  and  editorial 
about  NBti’s  Guaranteed  Advertising  Atten¬ 
tion  Plan,  is  an  interesting  explanation  of  the 
mathematical  formulae  used  by  slide  rule  ex¬ 
perts  in  projecting  a  sample  of  1,500  into 
5,300,000  radio  listeners. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  Mr.  Neilsen 
knows  more  about  mathematics  than  we  do. 
He  should.  That’s  his  business. 

But  however  accurate  Mr.  Neilsen’s  .Audi- 
meter  is,  and  we  haven’t  questioned  that,  sev¬ 
eral  important  facts  about  the  GAA  plan  re- 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

IF  IT  were  within  our  power  to  give  one 
gift  to  the  world  this  Christmastime,  it 
would  be  the  gift  of  enduring  world  peace. 
That  is  our  prayer  on  His  birthday. 


1.  Contrary  to  the  “guarantee"  the  meas¬ 
urement  is  only  of  sets  turned  on  as  opposed 
to  those  in  use.  The  activities  of  the  human 
element  cannot  be  measured  by  a  machine 
and  the  3%  allowed  by  Mr.  Neilsen  for  the 
difference  “between  listening  and  tuning"  is 
not  applicable. 

2.  Even  assuming  that  1.500  meters  ma¬ 
thematically  show  that  an  advertiser’s  mes¬ 
sage  was  heard  by  5,300,000  people,  the  ac¬ 
tual  audience  might  be  only  1,766,666  indi¬ 
viduals  because  of  the  use  of  three  programs 
in  a  week  and  the  sample  of  individuals  be¬ 
ing  the  same  for  all. 

3.  It  will  cost  an  advertiser  $759,200  to 
avail  himself  of  this  radio  plan  for  52  weeks 
to  reach  5.300,000  people  a  week. 

Compare  this  with  the  same  money  spent 
in  newspapers — it  will  buy  a  2 '/a -inch  ad  on 
two  columns  in  every  (1570)  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country  each  week  with  a  guar¬ 
anteed  ABC  net  paid  circulation  of  53.675,- 
241  for  each  message. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Donovan  Richardson  chief  society,  at 

editorial  writer  for  the  Christian  rneeting  Dec  11 
Science  Monitor,  was  visiting  lec-  ’♦  = 

turer  at  the  Uni- 


William  W'.  Vosburgh,  Jr..  S.  A.  Perkins,  publisher  of  the 
editorial  director  of  the  Water-  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian  and 
hiiry  (Conn.)  Republican  and  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald, 
American,  was  elected  president  has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
of  the  Outer  Circle,  theatrical  re-  Washington  State  Historical  So- 


versity  of  New 
Mexico’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Dec.  10-12. 
Mr.  Richardson. 
56,  was  a  Rhodc^ 
scholar  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New 
Mexico  Legisla¬ 
ture  before  he 
was  .^0.  He  join¬ 
ed  the  staff  of 
the  Monitor  in 
1923  and  was 
writer  at  3.5. 


;wers  society,  at  the  annual  ciety  because  of  his  health.  Mr. 
;eting  Dec.  11.  Perkins,  who  has  for  years  direc- 

*  *  *  ted  the  collection  and  preservation 

Edward  A.  Wyatt,  editor  of  of  historical  itenis  of  the  North- 
e  Petershure  (Va.l  Proeress-In-  west,  is  now  at  his  home. 


the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-In¬ 
dex,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Library  Board  by  Gov. 
John  Stewart  Battle. 


Lloyd  T. 


ary  Board  by  Gov.  Mrs.  Jeanerette  Harlow  has 
Battle.  recently  been  named  associate  edi- 

*  *  tor  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Times, 

Page,  editor  and  afternoon  daily.  Prior  to  the  ap- 


owner  of  the  Buena  Vista  (Va.)  pointment.  Mrs.  Harlow  was  a 


News,  suffered  a  stroke  Dec.  9. 

*  ♦  * 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 


reporter.  Hodding  Carter  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 

«  *  * 

Frank  Clough,  editor,  Speidel 


ilap  tfje 
gpirit; 


Richardson 
chief  editorial 


was  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  resi-  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  now  undergo- 
dents  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  ing  a  three-week  rest  period  fol- 
Nebraska  honored  by  Hastings  lowing  a  heart  attack  suffered 
(Nebr.)  College  last  week  for  while  in  San  Francisco  to  attend 
“outstandine  achievements  and  dis-  sessions  of  the  California  Press 


„  ,  “outstanding  achievements  and  dis-  sessions  of  the  California  Press 

Cranston  Williams,  g^eral  jinguished  services  which  have  .Association, 
manager  of  the  American  News-  contributed  greatly  to  the  Ameri-  *  *  * 

paper  Publishers  Association,  and  „  Arthur  T.  Gormley,  vicepresi- 

Bob  Pendergast,  editor  of  #  *  ♦  business  manager  of  the 

Readex,  a  Minnesota  publication  Maurice  B.  Seibert  has  become  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
dealing  with  editorial  and  adver-  puj^ijcity  director  for  the  Iowa  De-  Tribune,  was  elected  president  of 
tising  research,  will  speak  at  the  velopment  Commission.  Des  the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Com- 
60th  annual  meeting  of  the  Kan-  Moines.  Iowa.  Mr.  Seibert  re-  mcrce  for  1952. 
sas  Press  Association  at  Kansas  ^  ^  *  *  * 

Lit>.  Kan..  Jan.  ^,3,^  University  of  Iowa  school  of  Luther  Hill,  president  of  the 

,  c  ^  A  t  journalism  in  February.  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 


sas  Press  Association  at  Kansas 
City.  Kan..  Jan.  10-12. 


Lester  Markel.  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  arrived 


ate  University  of  Iowa  school  of  Luther  Hill,  president  of  the 
iirnalism  in  February.  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 

*  *  ♦  Tribune,  was  elected  president  on 

Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  co-pub-  Dec.  6  of  the  Greater  Des  Moines 


home  Dec.  14  on  the  French  liner  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  Committee. 


Cfirigtmasi 
£jf)ine  on 
pou  anb  pourb 


Liherte  from^a  tour^of  Europe. 

,,  ,,,  land  Daily  Press  Association,  has 

heen  elected  Most  Puissant  Sov- 
Okla.)  Times-Democrat  pub-  5,  Wilfred’s  Conclave, 

hsher.  has  been  elected  vicechair-  3^.  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Con- 


On  the  Business  Side 


iisner.  has  D^n  elected  vice^air-  ^2,  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Con-  John  Pope.  Harry  Swange  and 
man  of  the  Federal  Power  Com-  .jtjjndnc.  Mr.  Karstaedt,  a  33rd  Chick  Britt  have  been  appointed 

mission,  effective  Jan.  1.  He  has  Mason,  received  this  new  to  the  outside  sales  staff  of  the 

•  ®  commission  Masonic  honor  for  contributing  classified  advertising  department 

since  1944  and  has  served  in  the  materially  to  Masonry  and  for  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer. 

past  as  a  director  of  the  Southern  leadership  in  civic  betterment,  in-  ♦  • 

Newspaper  Publishers  Asswiation  (ji,.;trial  and  religious  life.  Andrew  F.  Wiley,  Cincinnati 

and  as  president  of  the  Oklahoma  ♦  ♦  *  (O.)  Emyi/irer  business  manager, 

ress  Association^  ^  p  j  Jackson,  publisher  and  is  observing  his  twenty-fifth  year 

y-  ,  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  with  that  paper.  He  joined  the 

David  M.  Warren,  publisher.  ^35;  j^gn  elected  to  the  display  advertising  staff  in  1926. 

and  his  newspaper,  the  Panhandle  |,^ard  of  directors  of  the  Oregon  after  graduation  from  Williams 
(Tex.)  Herald,  have  received  an  inr- 


tljrougi) 


active  in  historical  research. 


Heart  .Association,  Inc. 


.  ivs.i  tieraia.  nave  receivea  an  Association,  Inc.  College. 

award  of  merit  from  the  Amen-  «  *  *  #  ♦ 

can  Association  for  State  and  Lo-  rqland  E.  Miller,  assistant  Jack  Wilkins  of  the  national 
cal  History.  Mr.  WaRREn  who  is  publisher  of  the  Walla  Walla  advertising  department  of  the 
vicechairman  of  the  University  of  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  has  been  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  been 
lexas  Board  of  Regents,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Walla  elected  the  only  newspaperman  on 
active  in  historical  research.  Walla  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  board  of  directors  of  Portland 

*  *  *  1952.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


pear. 


John  H.  Sweet  has  been  elected 
executive  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lishing  director  of  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Re¬ 
port,  Washing¬ 
ton.  it  was  an- 
nounced  by 
David  Lawrence, 
editor,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  corpora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sweet 
'A’as  elected  vice- 

president  a  year 

ago. 

*  ♦  • 

Darrell  J  Sweet 

Grennwell,  executive  editor  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
ominer,  has  returned  from  a  tour 

of  Europe  as  a  guest  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department. 
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sity  of  Oklahoma  journalism  in-  city  editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Wilbur  N.  (Bill)  Burkhai^, 
In  the  Editoriol  Rooms  structor,  has  become  a  copyreader  Daily  Capital  and  Ward  Moore  is  editor  of  this  year’s  San  Francisco 

-  on  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Morn-  sitting  in  the  slot.  Bob  RaEY,  Press  and  Union  League  Club’s 

Russell  Gore,  foreign  corre-  ing  Express.  who  has  in  tlw  slf.  has  re-  Scoop  and  member  of  the  San 

spondent.  editorial  writer  and  fea-  ^  ^  s'gned  and  joined  the  sUff  of  the  Frunmco 

ture  writer;  Elmer  Adams  and  Don  Granger,  with  the  Wichita  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal. 

Sylvia  Berry,  columnists,  and  Eagle  since  1946,  but  re-  ,  „  .  tin  ^ 

George  Gilfillan,  library  em-  called  to  active  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Lon  Smith,  veteran  of  30  years 


News  editorial  staff, 
was  re-elected  Scoop  editor  for 
1952. 


nlove  all  veterans  of  the  staff  of  Navy  in  September,  1950,  was  dis-  employment  by  the  San  Diego  John  Krieger,  recently  a  copy- 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  have  charged  in  November  and  has  re-  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune  Publishing  boy  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 


retired. 


turned  to  the  staff. 


Fred  F.  Allen,  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Costa  Mesa 
(Calif.)  Globe-Herald,  a  weekly, 
was  named  president  of  the  South 
Coast  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  Garrett,  trans 
of  the  paper.  Walter  Burroughs,  ferred  to  the  Fed 
former  president,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 


Co.,  has  retired, 
*  ♦  *  effective  Jan.  1, 

Dick  Brown  has  taken  over  the  as  Sunday  editor 
duties  of  church  editor  of  the  of  the  Union.  For 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  sue 
ceeding  Martha 


eral  Building. 
Mr.  Brown  for¬ 
merly  worked  for 
*  ♦  *  Minnesota  news- 

James  Madison,  a  former  presi-  papers, 
dent  of  the  Colorado  Press  Asso-  *  «  * 

ciation.  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Englewood  (Colo.)  Herald-Enter¬ 
prise,  a  weekly. 


Ross  Strader,  former  Univer- 


Henry  J.  Sny¬ 
der  was  elected 
president  of  the 
L-R-H  Editorial 
Craft  Dec.  12  at 


many  years  before 
holding  this  posi¬ 
tion,  he  was  city 
editor.  His  duties 
will  be  split  be- 
tween  Quay 
House  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Whitaker  of 
the  editorial  staff. 


ning  News,  has  become  a  reporter 
there. 


Smith 


Alex  P.  Dobish,  for  the  las', 
four  years  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press-Gazette  as  a  general 
reporter  and  feature  writer,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  Mr. 
Dobish  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  ^hool  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 


Brown 


„  .  .  .  u-  Bill  Chance,  former  makeup 

Dean  Smith  has  resigned  Jiis  D/ego  (Calif.) 

Evening  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
news  desk  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  as  swing  man. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

T%i  OUtst  PuUisktrt’  and  Adatrtiitrs' 


position  as  general  assignments 
reporter  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 

Eagle  to  accept  a  position  the  first 
of  the  year  on  the  editorial  staff 
the  annual  meeting  in  the  editorial  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
room  of  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  News. 

Morning  Herald  and  the  Leader-  *  ♦  ♦ 

Republican.  Raymond  J.  Dulye,  associate 

*  •  *  editor  since  1945,  has  succeeded  Managing 

Joe  MacConkey  has  returned  the  late  Daniel  Veber  as  editor  of  Lampe. 


Miss  Emma  Schaening  has  re¬ 
placed  Mrs.  Mary  Alder  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
Editor  William  S. 


Regi«tered.  ^ntentt  copyrighted  1951. 
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With  which  has  been  mer^;  The  Jouroalitt,  .  ,  ,  . .  ^  . 

esubliihed  March  24.  l{«4;  Newtpaperdom.  as  a  photographer  for  the  Wichita  the  Walden  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Her-  »i  •  j  n 

after  Mrving  as  an  a  wwkly.  and  president  of  the  n^geMn’Deteol  *  has 

tiling,  February  1, 1925.  Titles  Patented  and  Army  photographer  in  Korea  for  Walden  Printing  Co.  nignt  manager  in  ^irou,  nas 

-  ■  months.  *  •  ♦  transferred  to  Milwaukee  as  bu- 

*  *  *  Carl  Jensen  has  left  the  Cin-  reau  manager.  He  previously 

Ralph  W.  Reid,  city  hall  re-  cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  copydesk  to  ^  jT'. 

porter  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  become  a  Times-Star  reporter.  Chicago  and  Springfield. 

Eagle,  has  resigned,  effective  Dec.  ♦  •  *  ♦  ♦  * 

29.  to  begin  a  lecture  tour  in  Marion  Pascoe.  graduate  of  Clair  Hekhuis  has  been  trans- 


Ctntral  PnUication  Ofitts: 

Seventeenth  Floor.  Times  Tosrer 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Ttltpkonts!  —  .  _  -  _  _ 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  R  3056  North  Dakota.  He  will  appear  at  Denison  College,  is  the  newest  ferred  from  Detroit  United  Press 

M  state  school  assemblies  under  the  addition  to  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  bureau  to  Minneapolis.  Tom 

EdtJ^i^n  EdiM^^  ^*°liJo8.*"Ky  direction  of  the  division  of  super-  Enquirer  woman’s  department. 

Eewin,  Erwin  Knoll,  RobeetB.  McIhttbb,  vised  Study  of  the  State  College 


al»  wm  show  mo«- 


ies  of  his  native  Australia. 


Ed  Werkman.  for  20  years  a 


Cbarles  T.  Stuart,  PuHither;  Leacb  Lahet, 

Jdvtrtitint  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries, 

Advertising  Prodnetion  Manager;  Wm.  L. 

Larned,  Art — Copy-Creative;  Robert  P. 

Jot,  Director  of  Cirnilalion;  Gborob  H. 

Strate,  Circulation  Managtr;\E,VELru  Z. 

Koloiat,  Classified  Manager. _ 

Washington  4,  D.  C.  Bureau,  J/atm  I.  Butler, 

MEuoJ^it^oitsSstiostr-’ 

Chicago  Bureau  SIO  London  GuaranUe  W  AngelcS. 

Accident  360  North  Michigan  Aoe.,  Chi-' 

cagol,lll.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99;  George  A.  Jim  ToLAN.  former  picture  edi- 

Brandenburg,  Editor:  Harry  K.  Black,  _ \^c  *1.  r 

^vertising  Representative,  tOF,  is  tnC  nCW  cdltOF  of  thc  LoS 


Mike  Curtis  has  left  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  to  become  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Brazil  Her- 


Nicholson,  of  the  Minneapolis 
U.P.  bureau,  has  moved  to  De¬ 
troit. 


United  Press  staffer.  10  in  the  Los  "W-  American  newspaper  pub- 
Angeles  bureau,  has  purchased  I'sfied  in  Riojfe  Janeiro. 

La  Puente  Valley  Journal,  weekly 


WaLiAM  C.  Hartough  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  copy- 
desk.  has  been  hospitalized  by  a 
heart  attack. 


B.  Dale  Davis,  a  Detroit  Burton  Warren,  journalism 


Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  Angcles  Times  Sunday 


(Mich.)  Free  Press  staff  member  graduate  of  Montana  State  Uni- 
for  seven  years,  and  Fred  Olm-  versity.  has  become  a  reporter  for 
sted,  a  veteran  reporter  on  news-  the  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Daily  Star. 
papers  in  Detroit  and  Adrian,  Another  graduate,  C.  J.  Hansen. 


Home  ’  named  assistant  joined  the  United  Press  bu 

J  _r  .1--  T7  T>  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Bldg,,  iSth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3,  Magazine  He  replaces  Dan  Me-  editors  of  the  Free  Press. 

Masters.' who  has  joined  the  staff  *  *  * 

Pacific  Coast  Editor^  CnumnLL  VfA'nolia  Mills  htousc  BCQUtiful  in  NCW  York.  AMOS  T*.  (RED)  THISTED,  SpOrtS 
Bldg  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-79M.  O’Rear  K.  Barnes  from  the  copy-  writer  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

DuiSiN  P^Zuse^mis  ^as  taken  the  picture  editor  Sentinel  who  has  covered  Mar- 

Bidg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950;  spot.  quette  University  athletic  events  Anne  Parish  Watling- 

olJnkirt *  *  t.  for  30  years,  was  presented  with  ^n.  secretary  to  R.  H.  Carson. 

London,  England  Office:  Allan  Delafons,  Willard  C.  Haselbush,  city  “M"  blanket  and  a  ^rtable  advertising  manager  of  the 


WEDDING  BELLS 


^UACEU;  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  editor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Pos/,  typewriter  at  the  annual  Mar-  (n,  c.)  News  and  Ob 

!  v  -v',  .  •  -  been  elected  president  of  the  duette  “Hilltop  football  banquet.  -  \>r.. .....  incTirr 


Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Lancelaan,  48,  _  ,  .  — ,  .  r 

Avenue  de  Pant,  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies  Colorado  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 


of  Eorroa  A  Publisher  an  available  at  the  Chi.  He  succeeds  WiLLARD  SiMMS, 


server,  to  John  William  Justice. 
Jr.,  of  Cheraw,  S.  C.,  Dec.  8. 


American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot, 
Paris  (ler)  France. 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Net  Paid.  incl.  stands,  Nov.  4, 1952 ....  18,0^ 

Average  renewal  for  7  years . 81 .69% 

For  Subscription  Rates  see  Page  2 

displaYXdvertising  rates 


editor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rec-  torial 
ord-Stockman. 


Albert  Stevens  Callan.  !*■ 


Rolph  Fairchild,  former  edi- 
writer  on  the  Ontario 

(Calif.)  Daily  Report  for  three  editor  of  the  Chatham  (N.  Y.) 
years,  has  joined  the  San  Diego  Courier,  to  Miss  Judith  Lee 
Miss  Margaret  Hughes  has  (Calif.)  Union  as  general  assign-  Davenport  of  Kinderhook.  N.  Y« 

ment  reporter.  He  recently  was  Dec.  8. 
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been  appointed  woman’s  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.) 
News-Capital.  Miss  Hughes  for¬ 
merly  occupied  a  similar  position 
with  the  Pasadena  (Tex.)  Citizen. 


discharged  from  the  Air  Force. 

*  ♦  •  Shirley  C.  Johnson,  Worcester 

Charles  Gebhard,  of  the  Wav-  (Mas.s.)  Evening  Gazette  news 
erly  (la.)  newspapers,  has  been  staff,  and  Leo  E.  Meyer.  Wo^' 
*  *  *  named  president  of  the  Press  Col-  ster  Telegram  staff  photograpnef* 

Ed  Hoff.man  has  been  made  umnists  of  Iowa.  Nov.  20. 
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OIL  NEWSLETTER 


PREPARED  BY  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 


I 


OF  A  SERIES 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


Most  of  the  country's  editors  and  publishers  know  about  the  Oil  Industry 
Information  Cotamittee  -  what  it  is  and  how  it  operates.  Occasionally,  however, 
our  letters  indicate  there  are  some  editors  who  aren't  too  sure,  and  would  like 
to  know  more  about  the  OIIC.  Since  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  and  the 
Oil  Industry  Information  Committee  is  going  to  be  more  active  in  1952  than  ever 
before,  we  thought  that  perhaps  a  rundown  on  the  OIIC  and  the  reasons  for  its 
creation  would  be  helpful  to  all  members  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

The  OIIC  was  established  in  1947  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  a 
non-profit  national  trade  association  including  all  segments  of  the  industry. 

The  industry  wanted  to  help  maintain  the  system  of  competitive  enterprise  which 
has  made  this  country  great.  As  a  first  step  in  forming  the  OIIC,  a  public 
opinion  survey  on  the  oil  industry  was  made.  It  showed  that  far  too  many  people 
were  uninformed  about  the  industry.  This  lack  of  understanding  made  them  ex¬ 
tremely  susceptible  to  the  claims  and  statements  of  false  prophets,  economic 
planners,  idealists,  theorists  and  Just  plain  dreamers.  Oil  men  agreed  that  the 
vacuum  should  be  filled  with  accurate  information  -  for  an  informed  public  will 
ward  off  regimentation,  controls  and  other  threats  to  the  principles  of  our 
forefathers. 

To  this  purpose,  the  Oil  Industry  Information  Committee  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated.  By  word  of  mouth,  by  speeches,  radio,  television  and  motion  pictures;  by 
booklets,  pamphlets  and  leaflets;  by  every  media  and  method  possible,  volunteer 
oilmen  (your  friends  and  neighbors  in  every  Hometown,  U.S.A.)  are  explaining 
the  benefits  of  competitive  enterprise  ;  of  how  the  intense  competition  between 
privately-managed  companies  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  ;  how  this  same 
competition  produces  more  and  better  products  at  reasonable  prices;  how  com¬ 
petitive  research  keeps  every  company  on  its  toes  and  how  the  ultimate  benefit 
is  reflected  back  to  the  American  consumer. 

In  your  area,  there  is  an  OIIC  District  Office.  There  are  12  all  told, 
located  in  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Tulsa  and  Dallas.  On  the  west  coast,  the 
Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association  in  Los  Angeles  sponsors  this  program.  The  Dis¬ 
trict  Representatives,  and  your  local  OIIC  Committee,  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
help  you  obtain  facts  about  oil.  Write,  wire  or  telephone  them  at  any  time. 

We  have  a  booklet  entitled  "What  is  the  OIIC?"  If  you'd  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  this,  or  any  other  information  about  the  program  or  the  oil  industry, 
don't  hesitate  to  write  to  me. 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

-  _  _  (Advertijement) 
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d  how  do 
Americans  rate 


as  savers 
today? 


The  families  of  America  are  practis¬ 
ing  the  old-fashioned  habit  of  thrift 
more  intensively  today  than  in  any 
non-war  year  in  history.  And  this 
despite  today’s  high  taxes  and  prices. 

According  to  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  figures,  they’re  saving  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $21.7  billions  — fwice 
the  1950  rate,  and  six  times  the 
amount  saved  in  1940! 

Not  only  are  Americans  saving 


larger  amounts  of  money,  they  are 
also  saving  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
disposable  personal  income:  9V^% 
today  against  5.2%  in  1950  and 
4.9%  in  1940. 

And  since  the  most  widely  used 
form  of  thrift  is  life  insurance,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  nation’s  strongest 
bulwarks  against  inflation.  Institute 
OF  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 

Sunday  Comic  Sections 
Growing  As  Ad  Medium 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Sunday  comic  suppkmienu  are 
beginning  to  pay  their  own  way. 

Long  recogniz^  for  their  circu¬ 
lation-building  value — a  value  at¬ 
tested  by  high  ratings  in  the  three 
Sunday  surveys  of  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading — the 
comic  sections  have,  in  recent 
years,  become  an  important  na¬ 
tional  advertising  medium.  As  a 
result.  Sunday  comics,  once  avail¬ 
able  only  in  full-page  size,  are 
now  distributed  in  half-pages, 
third-pages,  half-tabloid  pages  and 
even  quarter-pages. 

Developntent  of  the  advertising 
potential  of  the  Sunday  comic 
supplement  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  several  memoranda  to 
the  King  Features  Syndicate 
sales  staff  from  Frank  J.  Nicht, 
general  sales  manager.  “The 
comic  section  used  to  cost  the 
newspaper  the  full  cost  of  its  pro¬ 
duction,”  Mr.  Nicht  says,  “and  in 
view  of  its  promotional  qualities 
it  was  well  worth  that  cost.  But 
now  most  of  this  cost  is  covered 
by  toe  advertising  carried  in  the 
section,  and  there  are  many  news¬ 
papers  actually  earning  a  profit  on 
their  comics,  while  at  the  same 
time  benefiting  from  the  reader 
interest  and  circulation  it  en¬ 
genders.” 

On  the  basis  of  a  survey  of  ad¬ 
vertising  appearing  in  the  supple¬ 
ments  printed  by  the  syndicate, 
Mr.  Nicht  reports  a  linage  in¬ 
crease  of  about  100%  from  1950 
to  1951.  “Virtually  all  of  last 


year’s  advertisers  have  remained 
in  the  comics,  and  a  large  number 
of  new  accounts  have  entered,” 
he  says.  “Another  important  fac¬ 
tor  is  that  advertisers  have  in¬ 
creased  their  lists  to  include  more 
papers.” 

Mr.  Nicht  suggests  that  the  in¬ 
crease  might  have  been  still  great¬ 
er  had  publishers  been  able  to 
obtain  enough  new^rint  to  en¬ 
large  comic  supplements  and  strive 
for  higher  circulations.  Non¬ 
availability  of  major  Sunday  com¬ 
ics  may  also  be  a  factor  for  news¬ 
papers  in  some  areas. 

“It  is,  of  course,  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  industry  that  the 
comic  supplement  has  become 
such  a  worthwhile  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer,  for  this  greatly  offsets,  and 
in  many  cases  entirely  overcomes, 
the  substantial  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs  that  have  been  e,x- 
perienced  in  recent  years,”  the 
KFS  sales  manager  ad^. 

“There  will  probably  be  addi¬ 
tional  increases  in  cost  that  can¬ 
not  be  avoided,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  heartening  that  the  Sunday 
comic  section  not  only  continues 
to  fill  its  original  role  as  a  cir¬ 
culation-getter  and  holder,  but  al¬ 
so  brings  in  more  and  more  reve¬ 
nue  to  meet  these  costs.” 

Italian  Communist  Paper 
Frowns  on  U.  S.  Comics 

The  newspaper  Unita,  organ  of 
the  Italian  Communist  Party, 
weighed  American  comic  strips 


Billion  dollar  baby ... 

•eii  at  some  time  by  everybody  in  the  U.S.,  known  from  the 
olden  Gate  to  the  Battery,  has  more  fans  than  any  fan  dancer,  and 
fantastically  fabulous  following— the  movies  are  the  nation’s 
lost  popular  entertainment . .  .  best  reported  in  “Hollywood”  by 


Hedda  Hopper 

.  actress-columnist,  with  nearly  as  many 
lends  as  the  films  . . .  gets  the  news 
rst,  flashes  the  facts  on  productions, 
ars,  directors,  producers,  and  famous 
?rsonages...in  a  simple  style  that  has 
avor  but  no  bite.  A  family  favorite,  the 
)lumn  wins  circulation  and  influences 
:aders!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
'  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . , . 


Chicaya  T'ribune^JVetv  Yarh  JVews 

Bulldina,  Xeu;  York 
Tribune  Tower*,  rhleago 


this  week  and  found  them  want¬ 
ing.  Singled  out  for  special  criti¬ 
cisms  were  “Superman,”  described 
as  “the  oldest  real  symbol  of 
Nazi  ideology,”  and  “Donald 
Duck.” 

Unita  found  no  objection  to 
the  Disney  Duck  as  4  cowboy, 
fireman,  tourist  or  policeman,  but 
asked,  “have  you  seen  him  in  his 
latest  metamorphosis?  He  has  be¬ 
come  a  Marine  .  .  .  educating  chil¬ 
dren  for  war,  for  massacres  and 
preparation  of  disasters.” 

NEA  Service  Distributing 
Tax  Advice.  Picture  Pages 

NEA  Service  this  week  began 
distributing  its  11th  aiuiual  “In¬ 
come  Tax  Primer"  for  release  in 
January  or  thereafter.  The  13- 
installment  series  includes  charts 
and  illustrations  and  a  question- 
and-answer  article.  Readers’ 
queries  on  tax  problems  are  in¬ 
vited  for  answer  in  toe  column. 
Author  of  the  series  is  Washington 
tax  expert  Richard  A.  Mullens. 

Also  available  from  NEA  are 
the  service’s  annual  year-end 
pages,  including  a  matted  full- 
page  of  outstanding  news  photos, 
and  matted  half-pages  of  sports 
photos  and  of  a  year-in-review 
feature. 

Coniif's  Yule  Greeting 
To  Have  World  Distribution 

Copies  of  a  special  Christmas 
message  drawn  by  Steve  Canyon 
for  American  military  personnel 
stationed  around  the  world  have 
been  sent  to  all  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  ‘Steve  Canyon” 
comic  strip.  Mr,  Caniff  creates 
the  strip  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Originally  drawn  at  toe  request 
of  toe  Tokyo  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Christmas  greeting  has 
been  picked  up  by  other  armed 
forces  publications,  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Press  Service  and  by  vari¬ 
ous  religious  news  services.  Copies 
have  been  distributed  to  chaplains 
in  all  branches  of  the  services, 
and  Cardinal  Spellman  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  copy  to  General  Matthew 
B.  Ridgway,  The  Navy  will  trans¬ 
mit  the  drawing  to  all  ships  at 
sea  via  facsimile  on  Christmas 
Day. 

B 

Gene  Symonds  Heads 
U.P.  in  Philippines 

Tokyo — Appointment  of  Gene 
D.  Symonds  as  United  Press  chief 
correspondent  and  manager  for 
the  Philippines  was  announced 
Dec.  18  by  Earnest  Hoberecht, 
U.P.  general  manager  for  Asia. 

Mr.  Hoberecht  also  announced 
toe  appointment  of  Rodolfo  L. 
Na  z  a  r  e  n  o  as  Manila  bureau 
manager, 

Mr.  Symonds  went  to  Korea  in 
July,  1950.  He  had  joined  the 
U.P.  in  1947  at  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.  Nazareno  was  toe  first  Fili¬ 
pino  newsman  accredited  to  Gen. 
Douglas  MacAithur’s  headquar- 
,  ters  as  a  war  correspondent. 
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Precedent  Set 
In  Legal  Paper 
Ruling  by  Court 

San  Francisco — Means  of  re¬ 
production  do  not  necessarily  bar 
a  California  publication  from 
qualifying  as  a  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation,  a  District  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  here  in  the  case 
of  the  Sonora  Daily,  an  offset  pa¬ 
per. 

The  decision  upholding  a  Su¬ 
perior  Court  ruling  sets  a  prece¬ 
dent,  said  John  Bohn,  attorney 
who  represented  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
in  contesting  the  newspaper’s  ap¬ 
plication. 

California  law  specifies  that  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation 
shall  be  produced  by  movable  type 
used  to  impress  ink  on  paper.  Tbe 
contest  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  during  the  one-year  period 
prior  to  the  newspaper’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  adjudication,  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  a  “varityper” 
and  reproduced  on  an  offset  press. 

The  Superior  Court  found  that 
the  Sonora  Daily  met  the  “print¬ 
ing”  requirements  since  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
mid-30’s  to  bar  a  publication  from 
being  a  legal  newspaper  merely 
because  it  was  produced  by  some 
other  method. 

The  CNPA  contest  was  initiated 
last  year  when  several  other  pub¬ 
lications  seeking  adjudication  as 
legal  newspapers  were  similiarly 
involved,  including  one  printed  by 
mimeograph.  These  cases  have 
been  reduced  by  mergers  and 
other  factors,  Mr.  Bohn  said, 
u 

Hearst  Consolidated 
Offices  Are  Merged 

San  Francisco  —  The  Stock 
Transfer  office  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  Inc.,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  here  Dec.  15  to  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Treasurer 
Morgan  Howard,  458  Spring  St. 

The  action  enables  an  economy 
in  operating  expenses  and  staff  and 
consolidates  in  one  office  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  treasurer,  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  stocks,  issuance  of  dividends 
and  servicing  of  stockholders. 

P.  J.  Tehany,  who  set  up  the 
stock  transfer  office  here  in  the 
1930’s  when  Class  A  stock  was 
first  issued,  remains  on  duty  in 
San  Francisco  with  a  reduced  staff 
engaged  in  closing  out  the  stock 
transfer  work  and  continuing  other 
corporation  activities. 

B 

Bartholomew  Retires 
From  London  Mirror 

London — ^H.  G.  Bartholomew 
resigned  Dec.  15  as  chairman  of 
toe  Daily  Mirror,  the  national 
tabloid  with  circulation  in  excess 
of  4,000,000  daily. 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  is  67. 
said  he  was  prompted  to  retire 
by  his  “desire  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  younger 
men.” 
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Pi  m«M  it  ffle/fed  down  and  rotasf  for 
repoat  use  in  this  modem  Gat- fired  tmelter. 


Newspaper  plants,  publishing  houses,  binderies, 
and  various  commercial  and  specialty  establish¬ 
ments  serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  utilize 
the  productive  flames  of  GAS  in  many  ways: 


•  Ink  drying 

•  type  cotter 

•  stereo  cost 


9  paper  curing 
9  mot  drying 
9  smelters 


9  embossing 
9  wax  melting 
9  slug  casters 


These  are  just  some  of  the  many  applications 
of  GAS  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry.  Modern 
Gas  Equipment  should  be  a  part  of  your  plant 
modernization  plans  because  GAS  is  flexible, 
economical,  time-saving,  and  assures  precise  tem¬ 
perature  control.  Your  Gas  Company  Representa¬ 
tive  will  post  you  on  latest  developments  .  .  . 
call  him  today. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


THROUGHOUT 

THE 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

when  you  need  kat 
you  need  ats 


Left:  Monotype  caster  operator  checks  temperature  of 
Gas-fired  metal  pot. 

Right:  Pig  is  positioned  for  automatic  feeding  into  Gas 
melting  pot  of  slug  caster. 


Buming-in  operation  in  plate-making  utilizes  GAS  flames. 
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buyers 


Advertisers 


|like  to 
read  ads,  too.  And 
so  advertising  in  ' 
Printers’  Ink  is  read  by 

the'  leading _ 

KJ^njOTlnot 
only  because  they  are 
interested  in  the 
^^Jl^jand 
markets  they  might  use, 
but  also  because  they 
have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  in 
your  copy,  layout,  etc. 


ARE  YOU  IN  ON  IT? 

The  campaign  to  "Advertise 
Newspapers  in  Newspapers"  is 
in  full  swing.  The  first  three 
ads  have  already  seen  wide  use; 
others  are  on  the  way.  Join  the 
more  than  880  dailies  now  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  drive,  and  you'll  be 
adding  a  powerful  weapon  to 
your  promotion  arsenal.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  yours  at  cost  price  of 
the  mats.  Call  or  write  your  rep¬ 
resentative  or  Bureau's  Promotion 
Department. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Austr  alia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
newt  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  are  interestod 
in  those  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Street 
Sydney,  Anttrolio 

Published  Monthly.  One  Year  SubKrIptlon 
»2.2S 


PROMOTION 

Farm  Project  Reaches 
Into  102,000  Families 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


paper  that’s  doing  the  bragging. 

Despite  this,  the  Mirror’s  pro¬ 
motion  is  breezy  and  brisk  and,  to 
repeat,  persuasive. 

And  back  to  that  “first”  prob¬ 
lem  —  “What  can  we  say,”  asks 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  in  a 
brisk  broadside,  “after  we’ve  said 
we’re  first?”  The  Examiner  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  classified  ads,  in  which 
it  leads  its  field.  Oh,  it  finds  plenty 


One  of  the  most  inspiring  and 
constructive  newspaper-sponsored 
projects  of  all  time  is  the  annual 
Plant-to-Prosper  competition  run 
by  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  What  this  has 
done  for  the  Mid-South  area  so¬ 
cially  and  economically,  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  better  and  more  diversi¬ 
fied  farming  and  in  improving 
farm  living,  it  would  be  hard  to 
calculate  in  dollars  and  cents. 

But  one  measure  of  the  hold 
this  project  has  on  the  people  in 
the  Mid-South  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  this  year’s  competition 
had  more  than  102,000  families 
enrolled.  At  last  week’s  rally  in 
Memphis,  celebrating  completion 
of  the  18th  annual  Plant-to-Pros- 
per  competition,  639  contestants, 
agricultural  workers  and  guests, 
including  14  Congressmen,  were 
on  hand. 

Indigenous  Public  Service 

The  rally  was  an  all-day  affair. 
It  included  a  Farm  Forum,  at 
which  talks  were  made  by  Rep. 
Harold  D.  Cooley  (Dem.,  N.  C.), 
chairman  of  the  House  committee 
on  agriculture,  and  Dr.  Paul  D, 
Sanders,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Planter.  The  rally  wound  up  with 
a  dinner,  at  which  $20,000  in 
prizes  were  awarded. 

Now  this  is  what  can  be  called 
an  Indigenous  public  service  pro¬ 
motion.  It  was  designed  to  provide 
a  local  answer  for  a  local  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  a  continuing  problem, 
and  the  answer  must  be  provided 
each  year  anew.  A  whole  genera¬ 
tion  has  grown  up  since  the  pro¬ 
motion  started,  and  many  of  that 
generation  have  profited  from  it. 

This  is  the  best  kind  of  public 
service  promotion.  It  is  peculiarly 
the  kind  a  newspaper  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  medium,  and 
so  it  leaves  the  competition  pretty 
much  in  the  cold.  The  best  thing 
you  could  do  for  your  paper,  and 
for  yourself,  would  be  to  dream 
up  a  promotion  of  this  kind  for 
1952  —  that  is,  unless  you  already 
are  doing  something  of  .this  large 
and  public-spirited  character. 

If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  Plant-to-Prosper,  Walter 
Durham,  who  directs  it  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you. 

Football  Fun 

Of  course,  you  can  pull  a  lot 
of  people  into  a  promotion  that  is 
just  fun,  too.  Like  the  “Pick  the 
Grid  Winners”  contest  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  ran  for  10  weeks 
this  season.  It  drew  153,283  en¬ 
tries. 

Counting  up  everything  that 
happened,  Ted  Barrett,  News  pub¬ 


lic  relations  director,  found  a  lot 
of  laughs  for  everybody  involved 
in  the  contest.  People  forgot  to 
enclose  entry  blanks,  for  instance, 
and  had  to  be  notified  so  they 
could  get  them  in  on  time.  Others 
made  mistakes,  like  sending  bank 
deposit  slips,  charge  account  state¬ 
ments,  or  a  note  to  teacher. 

A  politician  enclosed  his  cam¬ 
paign  card  with  his  entry  —  but 
Ted  thinks  this  was  no  accident. 
Curiously  enough,  three  out  of 
five  of  the  more  than  50  winners 
were  women.  One  of  the  first 
place  winners  was  a  9-year  old 
girl. 

So  eager  were  folks  to  get  their 
entries  in,  about  100  sent  special 
delivery  letters  every  Friday  night. 
First  place  winners  got  all-ex¬ 
pense-paid  trips  to  a  big  game. 
Cash  prizes,  for  runners-up,  came 
to  about  $2,500  for  the  contest. 

Big  Second 

Exposed  to  a  lot  of  promotion 
as  promotion  people  inevitably 
are,  they  sometimes  get  fed  up 
with  reading  about  papers  being 
first  in  this,  first  in  that,  first, 
first,  first  all  the  time.  (That’s 
bad?) 

Ife  it  must  come  as  a  welcome 
relief  to  them  to  see  two  impor¬ 
tant  promotion  campaigns  in  the 
books  right  now  by  papers  brag¬ 
ging  about  being  second. 

One  is  the  campaign  being  run 
by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  which 
shows  that  paper’s  Number  Two 
in  the  country’s  Number  Two 
market. 

The  other  is  the  brisk  and  per¬ 
suasive  campaign  being  run  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror,  which  calls 
itself,  and  with  reason,  “America’s 
fastest  growing  newspaper.” 

The  Mirror  is  now  second  lar¬ 
gest  afternoon  newspaper  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  in  California,  one  ad 
proclaims,  showing  gains  for  the 
Mirror,  losses  for  its  competitors. 

Another  ad  shows  that  the  Mir¬ 
ror  is  now  second  in  total  ad 
linage  among  Los  Angeles  after¬ 
noon  papers.  Another  ad  shows  its 
gains  in  display  advertising  against 
competitors’  losses.  And  another 
ad  shows  its  steady  circulation  in¬ 
crease  since  it  was  started  only 
three  years  ago. 

Although  we  deplore,  as  always, 
direct  competitive  comparisons, 
especially  those  that  spotlight 
competitive  losses,  the  Mirror  does 
face  a  tight  competitive  situation, 
and  perhaps  direct  comparisons 
are  the  way  to  buck  it.  We  always 
feel,  however,  that  this  kind  of 
competitive  promotion,  which  re¬ 
flects  on  the  other  papers  in  the 
field,  is  unhealthy  for  the  whole 
field,  including  the  top  news- 


to  say  all  right,  despite  the  ques¬ 
tion  —  and  what  it  says  is  also 
mighty  persuasive.  A  nice  touch  of 
humor  makes  this  a  fine  pro¬ 
motion. 

In  the  Bag 

Cutest  trick  of  the  year  for 
promotion  managers  is  the  neat 
little  tie  clasp  members  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  got  in  lieu  of  mem¬ 
bership  cards.  Clasp  is  in  the  form 
of  a  shovel,  the  Silver  Shovel  -— 
don’t  ask  why  —  being  NNPA’s 
distinctive  annual  award.  Idea  was 
Frank  Knight’s.  Saved  him  signing 
all  those  cards  as  NNPA  secre¬ 
tary. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  put  out  a 
neat  booklet  reprinting  pieces 
Dorothy  Parnell,  women’s  editor, 
filed  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Food  Editors  recently  in 
Chicago.  Titled  “What  Parnell 
Learned  in  Chicago,”  it  makes 
good  reading,  and  good  promo¬ 
tion. 

Manolia,  Ark.,  claims  it  is  the 
fastest  growing  little  city  in  the 
South.  Daily  Banner-News  gets  a 
good  promotional  ride  in  a  market 
data  folder  and  map  put  out  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Twin  Contest 

It  seems  to  this  observer  that, 
despite  the  softness  of  circulation 
in  n\any  areas  right  now,  there  has 
been  a  dearth  of  contest  promo¬ 
tions  to  stimulate  starts.  But  on 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  Promotion  Manager 
Bert  Stolpe  reports,  he  is  cur¬ 
rently  running  a  twin  contest. 
The  gimmick,  as  you  probably 
know,  is  that  the  paper  publishes 
sets  of  pictures.  Readers  have  to 
identify  and  match  the  twins.  For 
which  they  get  a  raft  of  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes.  Any  other  good  ones 
going  on? 

■ 

Children  Invited 
To  Ride  Tiny  Train 

Carlisle,  Pa. — Retail  merchants 
here  are  going  all-out  again  this 
year  to  give  children  of  the  area 
a  real  Christmas  treat. 

A  miniature  railroad  has  been 
set  up  on  Carlisle’s  Public  Square, 
and  the  cars  have  been  painted  a 
fire  engine  red  and  lettered  “North 
Pole  and  Santa  Railroad”. 

Invitations  for  rides  on  the  train 
have  been  sent  out  in  the  form  of 
a  personal  letter  from  Santa  and 
addressed  to  each  individual  child. 
The  chairman  of  this  particular 
committee  handling  the  publicity 
and  advertising  is  Lester  L.  Day, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Carlisle 
Evening  Sentinel. 
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MAINE  —  Bangor  Daily  News 
(M). 

VERMONT  —  Barra  Timai  (E), 
Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Bur¬ 
lington  Fraa  Prast  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS  —  Boston 
Globa  (MtE),  Boston  Globa 
(S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Racord  R 
Amarican  (MtE),  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advartisar  (S),  Brockton 
Entarprisa  B  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws 
(E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E), 
Gardnar  Naws  (E),  Havarhill 
Gazatta  (E).  Lawranca  Eagla- 
Tribuna  (MBE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Naw  Badford  Sunday  Stand- 
ard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford 
Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts- 
fiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taun¬ 
ton  Gazatta  (E),  Waltham 
Naws  Tribuna  (Ej,  Worcastar 
Talagram  and  Evaning  Ga- 
zetta  (MBE),  Worcastar  Sun¬ 
day  Talagram  (S). 


invitation  to  buying 


It's  not  engraved  and  hasn't  any  fancy  trimmings.  But  up  above 
you'll  see  one  of  the  most  entrancing  invitations  that  ever  enticed 
a  housewife  (or  anyone  else  for  that  matter). 

This  is  what  brings  a  buyer  into  a  store.  Especially  New  England 
stores. 


Just  an  ad,  you  say?  Look  close.  See  those  brand  names? 
New  England  newspapers  are  filled  with  them.  And  with  a 
reason.  New  England  retailers  feature  their  popular  sellers, 
brand-name  products.  They  know  that  consistent  manufacturer 
advertising  in  New  England  pays  off  for  them  when  they,  in  turn, 
advertise  to  tell  the  buyer  where  the  product  can  be  bought. 

Are  you  using  New  England's  alert,  well-read,  well-liked  news¬ 
papers  to  help  your  retailer  move  your  goods  off  his  shelves? 
Try  them  without  delay — and  use  healthy  schedules.  You'll  never 
regret  it. 

Sell  New  Etugland  with  Newspapers  •  • . 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchat- 
tar  Union  Laadar  and  Naw 
Hampshira  Sunday  Naws 
(M.EBS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Wast  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woonsockat  Call  (E). 
CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S), 
Bridgaport  Post-talagram  (MB 
E),  Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danbury 
Naws-Timas  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Racord-Journal  (MB 
E),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E), 
Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EBS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E).  Norwich 
Bullatin  and  Racord  (MBE) 
Torrington  Ragistar  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Rapublican  B  Amarican 
(MBE),  Watarbury  Rapublican 
(MBS). 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Outlook  for  Want  Ads 
In  *52  Is  Optimistic 


area  is  still  holding  up,  but  there  .  .  repair  work  ads  should  take 
are  those  who  feel  the  latest  gov-  up  the  slack  as  it  did  several  years 
eminent  regulations  restricting  fi-  ago.  An  alert  manager  and  staff 
nancing  may  have  an  adverse  ef-  should  hold  it  up.” 
feet.  Reports  indicate,  however.  And  here’s  his  conclusion:  “The 
that^  more  money  may  be  made  overall  picture  looks  good.  I  pre- 

available  to  veterans  for  home  diet  that  linage  will  not  decrease, 

loans.  This  would  have  to  do  most-  but  will  be  as  good  or  better  in 

ly  with  properties  in  the  low  to  the  overall  picture.  Certain  sec- 

medium  price  brackets.  lions  may  have  phenomenal  in- 

“In  many  newspapers,  the  trend  creases,  as  did  papers  on  the  West 

of  Help  Wanted  advertising  will  Coast  several  years  ago  with  their 

determine  whether  they  have  gains  Help  Wanted;  others  may  show 

While  we  in  Classified  have  ing  an  insidious  whisper—  “Whut  or  losses  in  Classified  next  year,  slight  losses,  but  I  say  that  Classi- 

been  basking  in  the  good  graces  about  next  year?’’  Hiring  of  defense  manpower  will,  fied  throughout  the  country  will  he 

of  the  boss  for  the  robust  gains.  Traditionally,  the  end  of  the  of  course,  depend  upon  the  inter-  excellent  for  the  year  1952.” 
which  in  ’51  will  top  those  in  y^^r  is  a  period  for  summing  up  national  situation.  The  United  Also  on  Brieht  Side 

every  newspaper  advertising  divi-  looking  forward.  That’s  why  States  Department  of  Labor,  how-  ^  i  a-.-  c 

- .  estimates  that  the  maximum  final  prediction  from  Jed 

year”  is  no  longer  a  whisper.  It  impact  of  manpower  demand  will  P^'^^nport  «  also  on  the  bright 

is  now  resounding  full  blast  in  be  reached  in  late  1952  or  early  ?  definitely  feel 

the  ears  of  every  CAM.  Therefore,  1953.  A  recent  Labor  Department  Classified  will  go  forward 

our  E&P  Classified  Clinic  panel,  bulletin  also  states  “total  man-  ....  .  .. 

this  week,  takes  a  close  look  at  power  need  may  continue  to  ex-  ,  V®. Judgment  on  the 
“Next  year”  from  the  vantage  pand  in  1953  as  the  result  of  in- 

point  of  long  experience.  They  creaks  in  productive  capacity  “^rs  ha^  attfacled  I  laJS  ^nd 

have  been  asked  to  make  an  “en-  which  will  permit  a  restored  vol-  ®  attracted  a  Jarge  and 

lightened  guess”  as  to  the  trend  of  ume  of  civilian  output  in  addition  r^sponyve  ^dience  which  bodes 

Classified  for  the  year  1952.  to  sustained  military  production. 

Our  experts  today  include  C.  M.  “My  guess:  Classified  should  g'^o^b.  Real  estate  advertising  on 

Carroll,  New  York  Times;  D.  B.  hold  up  fairly  well  in  the  first  metropolitan  newspapers  will  con- 
(Barney)  Barnhart,  McKeesport  quarter  of  1952.  After  that?  Let’s 

(Pa.)  Daily  News;  Ted  Daven-  see  what  happens.” 

port,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


sion,  many  of  us  have  been  hear- 


iHobile^regi;  3aegigtet 

Morninq  Evening  Sundayl 
Kep».:  THE  JOHN  BVDI>  (O. 


REELS^ 

Vwith 

JONES  TENSIONS 

...the  only  instantan- 
*  eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

. . .  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
"red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 
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and  Sunday  American;  and  Philip 
D.  Crawford,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  Express. 

Economists  have  generally 
agreed  that  government  spending, 
which  will  reach  its  peak  in  1952. 
will  carry  our  present  prosperous 
economic  picture  to  new  highs 
next  year.  As  this  spending  tapers 
off  in  ’53  and  ’54.  so  will  employ¬ 
ment  and  consumer  purchasing. 

Therein  lies  a  clue  to  Classified 
which  usually  affords  a  sensitive 
barometer  to  the  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  health. 

Continued  Gains  Seen 


Upswing  Classifications 


tinue  to  grow,  he  feels,  because 
the  help  wanted  ads  are  attracting 
families  from  outlying  regions  who 
will  require  housing.  He  also  looks 


A  careful  breakdown  by  classi-  for  a  continued  trend  toward  Clas- 
fications  comes  from  “Barney”  sifted  by  department  stores  who 
Barnhart.  In  what  he  calls  the  are  finding  the  medium  profitable 
“F  u  n  e  r  a  1”  classifications,  i.  e.  for  cleaning  out  odds  and  ends  in 
Death  Notices,  Acknowledgments,  rugs,  furniture  and  appliances. 

In  Memoriams,  etc.,  he  sees  no  While  the  general  tone  of  our 
drop.  “11.1  persons  per  1.000  will  panel  is  optimistic  on  the  question 
still  die  next  year.”  he  says.  “What  about  next  year,”  we  may 
(What  about  the  miracle  drugs,  conclude  that  beating  ’51  will  not 
Barney!)  be  a  snap.  Next  week,  our  panel 

Personals,  too,  will  remain  the  will  work  up  some  New  Year’s 
same,  he  thinks.  With  more  boys  Resolutions  for  CAMS  which  we 
returning  from  Korea,  he  looks  hope  will  make  the  job  easier. 
ifoT  an  upswing  in  Educational  Phone  Supervisor  In, 


which  faltered  this  year.  Employ¬ 
ment,  key  to  gains  on  many  pa- 


PLAINFIllD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Phil  Crawford  puts  it  right  on  pers,  will  hold  its  own  next  year, 
the  line  by  saying:  “I  believe  Clas-  Business  Services  will  increase  in 
sifted  will  continue  showing  gains  ’52  due  to  growing  shortages  of 
during  1952.  Used  car  linage,  no  replacements  for  many  articles 
doubt,  will  show  a  loss,  but  other  which  will  therefore  require  more 
classifications  should  overcome  maintenance, 
this  loss  with  employment  showing  For  Sale  columns  should  show 
the  biggest  gain.  an  upswing  too.  “Shortages  of  new 

“In  our  own  particular  case,  we  materials  will  _  again_  bring  better 
are  banking  on  a  10%  gain.” 


Ad  Count  Increases 
Greenville,  S.  C. — ^The  desig¬ 
nation  of  a  telephone  room  super¬ 
visor  last  July  has  resulted  in  a 
terrific  increase  in  the  number  of 
seven-day  orders  among  transient 
ads  in  the  News-Piedmont,  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager  Wayne  Pittman  re¬ 
ports. 

‘We’re  putting  selling  instead  of 


prices  for  used  articles  and  many  ad-taking  into  our  handling  of 

more  ads  will  be  used.”  Adver-  transient  ads,  Mr.  Pittman  said. 

Iffy  Forecast  g^^b^ied  up  Mrs.  Mary  Pickens  was  assigned 

C.  M.  Carroll  is  a  bit  more  cir-  faster,  he  notes,  bringing  quicker  Jhe  supervisory  job.  In  the  six 
cumspect.  Here’s  his  analysis:  cancellations.  This  might  have  a 

“1951  has  been  a  banner  year  slight  negative  effect  on  linage, 
for  Classified.  What  to  expect  in  good  staff  should  show  no 

1952  is  another  matter.  In  trying  losses”  he  concludes, 

to  predict  future  volume,  there  While  Barney  believes  rentals 
are  always  unknown  factors.  Next  will  continue  to  move  forward,  he 
year  promises  more  uncertainties  is  not  so  optimistic  about  Real 
than  usual.  Any  forecast  must.  Estate.  “Here,”  he  says,  “you 
therefore,  be  full  of  ‘ifs’.  might  have  a  drop.”  Less  property 

“In  recent  months,  used  car  may  be  offered  even  though  cur- 
sales  have  slackened.  Some  dealers  tailment  of  building  will  force 
have  blamed  this  on  the  public’s  prices  up. 

reluctance  to  spend,  rather  than  on  Both  Business  Ops  and  Financial 
credit  restrictions.  If  there  should  Advertising  are  ripe  for  gains, 
be  a  cut-back  in  new  car  produc-  Barney  believes,  if  the  staff  ups 
tion,  serious  enough  to  create  a  and  goes  after  the  linage. 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST  ^eal  shortage,  used  cars  will  obvi-  Automotive— He  looks  for  more 

ously  be  in  great  demand,  as  they  individual  advertising  of  used  cars, 
were  during  World  War  II.  This  possibly  less  from  dealers.  Barney 

says  there’s  no  need  for  linage 
losses  in  this  classification  as 


Means 


III 


#  Dr  Arc  Should  help  Used  Car  linage, 

ft  ASSOCIQTOa  rress  “Real  Estate  advertising  in  this 


months  prior  to  July  1951,  seven- 
day  orders  constituted  only  6.6  per 
cent  of  the  transients.  Now,  says 
Mr.  Pittman,  they  have  reached 
64  per  cent. 

The  new  setup  has  brought 
about  a  62.8  per  cent  gain  in  ad 
count  and  a  37.9  per  cent  increase 
in  lineage  (among  transient  ads 
handled  in  the  phone  room),  Mr. 
Pittman  said.  One  recent  month, 
11,401  transient  and  commercial 
ads  were  sold  in  the  phone  room 
by  four  girls,  though  some  were 
killed  out  for  results,  etc. 

The  average  monthly  total  ad 
count  is  running  about  17,000,  and 
the  total  for  the  year  will  exceed 
200,000,  Mr.  Pittman  said.  That  is 
an  average  increase  of  about  1,000 
a  month  for  1951. 
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CIRCULATION 

Scholar  Fund 
Honors  Rose 
Of  Chicago 

In  Tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  H.  Rose’s  SOth  wedding  an¬ 
niversary,  a  newpaperboy  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  has  been  established 
for  carriers  and  newsboys  in  the 
Midwest  area.  Mr.  Rose  is  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  has  been  a  circulator  for 
more  than  50  years. 

Contributing  to  the  scholarship 
fund  were  friends,  50  newsdealers 
in  the  Tribune  territory  and  Tri¬ 
bune  delivery  men.  The  fund  will 
be  known  as  the  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Rose  Scholarship  Fund.  De¬ 
tails  awarding  scholarships  will  be 
announced  later. 

Honorary  members  of  the  board 
in  charge  of  the  fund  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rose,  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Stanley  B.  Rose,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rose  and  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  executive,  and  Mrs.  Max 
Weil,  daughter  of  Mr.  Rose. 

Members  of  the  board  are  Sam 
Feuer,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  president; 
Howard  Ellis,  Tribune  attorney, 
vice-president;  George  Seidler, 
Rockford,  111.,  vice-president;  Miss 
Gertrude  Platt,  Tribune  circulation 
department  employe,  secretary- 


treasurer.  Directors  include  Ben 
Comenitz,  Davenport,  la.;  Mort 
Henoch,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Tad  Shaw, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Sol  N.  Her- 
shenhorn.  Tribune;  Charles  Levy, 
Jr.,  Chicago;  Keither  Masters, 
Chicago;  Harry  Porett,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.;  Max  Rose,  Evanston,  111.; 
Neal  Dickson,  Brookfield,  lit.; 
Fred  Loesch,  LaGrange,  111.;  and 
Lloyd  Henderson,  Gary,  Ind. 

ICMA  Student  Now  CM 
Charles  A.  Dorroh,  winner  of 
a  $750  ICMA  Scholarship,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Hopkinsville  (Ky.) 
New  Era.  He  took  his  master’s 
degree  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  wjiere  he  was  employed  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
Daily  Iowan. 

62  Win  Washington  Trip 
Sixty-Two  high  school  seniors 
in  LaPorte,  Ind.,  and  surrounding 
territory,  won  a  four-day  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a  result  of  a 
LaPorte  Herald  Argus  subscription 
sales  contest. 

Raises  to  35c  a  Week 
The  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal 
Times  recently  raised  its  home 
delivery  price  from  30  to  35  cents 
a  week.  Henry  T.  Larsen,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  reported  a  less  than 
1%  loss  in  circulation  as  a  result 
of  the  price  increase. 

Two  Hoosier  Veterans 
John  M.  Dunn,  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  recently 


$900,000  Stand 

The  five  stands  of  the  Gar¬ 
field  News  Co.  in  new  $24,000,- 
000  New  York  City  Bus  Ter¬ 
minal  did  a  total  business  of 
approximately  $900,000  during 
the  first  year  of  operation,  it 
was  learned  this  week.  Report¬ 
ers  were  taken  for  a  tour  of  the 
terminal  by  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  officials. 

celebrated  30  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  department.  He 
became  circulation  manager  in 
1923.  Ralph  E.  Heckman,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  and 
Journal-Gazette,  recently  joined 
the  Ft.  Wayne  Newspapers’  Quar¬ 
ter  Century  Club.  He  began  with 
the  News-^ntinel  in  1926. 
m 

48  Weekly  Editors 
At  Kansas  Institute 

Garden  City,  Kan.  —  Forty- 
eight  editors  from  western  Kansas 
gathered  here  Dec.  8  to  take  part 
in  a  one-day  Institute  devoted  to 
discussion  of  present  day  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  weekly  newspapers. 

The  Institute  was  sponsored  by 
the  Southwest  Kansas  Editorial 
Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  at  KU  and  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  KU  Extension  Center  at 
Garden  City. 


Paris  Correspondents 
Elect  John  Wallis 

Paris  —  The  Anglo-American 
Press  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting,  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers: 

President:  John  Wallis,  Daily- 
Telegraph;  American  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  British  Vice- 
president,  Darsie  Gillie,  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardiqn. 

Preston  Grover,  head  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  office  in  Paris,  retir¬ 
ing  President,  remains  a  member 
of  the  Committee  ex  officio.  This 
year’s  secretary  is  once  again  Eric 
Hawkins,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  G.  Langelaan,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  will  continue  as  treas- 


WU  Limits  Race  Wire 
Service  to  Press,  Radio 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  has  filed  a  revised  tariff  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  a  further  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  illegal  use  of  legitimate  news 
information  transmitted  over  its 
leased  facilities. 

Under  the  tariff  which  provides 
for  an  effective  date  of  Feb.  1, 
lessees  of  facilities  over  which  rac¬ 
ing  news  can  be  transmitted  will 
be  limited  to  press  associations,  li¬ 
censed  radio  or  television  stations, 
and  publications  admitted  to  sec- 
ond<Iass  mailing  privileges. 
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...  in  the  Salt  Lake  Intermountain  Market 

THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  WAY 
TO  DO  THE  JOB! 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Treason  and  Sedition 
Charges  Distinguished 

By  Albert  Woodrxifl  Gray 


The  confusion  in  newspaper 
stories  of  the  crimes  of  treason 
and  sedition  was  recently  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  criticism  by  Prof.  Ze- 
chariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  of  Harvard 
Law  School.  A  definition,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  ought  to  be  framed  and 
hung  in  every  newspaper  office. 

Treason  is  the  only  crime  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  “Treason  against 
the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  eomfort.” 


based  the  reversal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  conviction  of  this  crime 
during  World  War  U,  Justice 
Jackson  wrote, 

“The  temper  and  attitude  of  the 
Convention  toward  treason  perse¬ 
cutions  is  unmistakable.  It  adopted 
every  limitation  that  the  practice 
of  governments  had  evolved  or 
that  politico-legal  philosophy  to 
that  time  had  advanced.  .  .  .  The 
framers  combined  all  of  these 
known  protections  and  added  two 
of  their  own  which  had  no  pre¬ 
cedent.  They  wrote  into  the  or- 


“Expression  of  thought  or  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  government,  or  criti¬ 
cism  of  it,  is  not  treason,”  as¬ 
serted  the  court.  “The  oppressive 
use  of  the  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  destroy  political  enemies 
by  accusing  them  of  crime  under¬ 
lay  the  determination  of  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  our  Constitution  to  limit 
treason  to  acts,  and  to  such  acts 
only  as  come  within  the  definition 
which  is  embedded  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  itself.  In  addition,  the  First 
Amendment  bars  enlarging  trea¬ 
son  to  include  the  mere  expression 
of  views,  opinions  or  criticism. 

“A  citizen  intellectually  or  emo¬ 
tionally  may  favor  the  enemy  and 
harbor  sympathies  or  convictions 
disloyal  to  this  country’s  policy  or 
interest,  but  so  long  as  he  com¬ 
mits  no  act  of  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  there  is  no  treason. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  citizen  may 
take  actions  which  do  aid  and 
comfort  the  enemy — making  a 


an  aid  to  propaganda  that  is  of  a 
seditious  character,  is  guilty  of  a 
felony.” 

“Sedition,”  said  the  California 
Court  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
statute,  “is  defined  as  the  stirring 
up  of  disorder  in  the  state.*** 
Certainly  the  advocacy  of  force  or 
violence  in  overturning  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  state  falls  within 
that  definition.” 

REFEBENCES 

Cramer  ▼.  United  States,  325  U.  S.  1. 
Gillars  t.  United  States,  182  Fed.  2d 
962. 

Arndt-Ober  ▼.  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.. 

169  N.  T.  3.  944.  New  York. 

People  T.  Mints,  290  Pac.  93,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

■ 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Publisher  Honored 

Milwaukee  —  Presentation  was 
made  to  Frank  L.  Taylor,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  of  a 
certificate  of  merit  “in  recognition 
of  oustanding  and  meritorious  serv¬ 
ice  performed  in  furthering  the  in- 


Jefferson  on  Oppression 

‘Treason  .  .  .  when  real,”  wrote 
Thomas  Jefferson,  “merits  the 
highest  punishment.  But  most 
codes  extend  their  definitions  to 
acts  not  really  against  one’s  coun¬ 
try.  They  do  not  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  acts  against  the  government 
and  acts  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  government.  The  latter  are 
virtues;  yet  they  have  furnished 
more  victims  to  the  executioner 
than  the  former;  because  real 
treasons  are  rare;  oppressions  are 
frequent.  The  unsuccessful  strug- 
glers  against  tyranny  have  been 
the  chief  martyrs  of  treason  laws 
in  all  countries.” 

In  an  opinion  on  which  was 


ganic  act  of  the  new  government  a 
prohibition  of  legislative  or  judi¬ 
cial  creation  of  new  treasons.  And 
a  venerable  safeguard  against  false 
testimony  was  given  a  novel  ap¬ 
plication  by  requiring  two  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  same  overt  act.” 

Expression  Is  Not  Treason 
When  in  1950  the  conviction  of 
Mildred  Gillars  for  treason  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  psychological  war¬ 
fare  of  the  German  Government 
against  the  United  States  through 
radio  broadcasts  and  phonographic 
recording  came  before  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  for  review,  that 
court  gave  in  detail  the  limitations 
and  extent  of  the  application  of 
this  provision  defining  treason. 
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speech  critical  of  the  government 
or  opposing  its  measures,  profiteer¬ 
ing,  striking  in  defense  plants  or 
essential  work,  and  the  hundred 
othe*  things  which  impair  our 
cohesion  and  diminish  our  strength 
— ^but  if  there  is  no  intent  to  be¬ 
tray,  there  is  no  treason.” 

There  Must  Be  an  Enemy 

A  feature  of  the  definition  of 
treason  emphasized  by  Professor 
Chafee,  however,  is  that  the  acts 
detailed  in  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  as  constituting  treason 
must  be  performed  on  behalf  of 
an  enemy.  The  giving  of  aid  or 
comfort  to  those  who  are  not 
enemies  of  this  country  is  thus, 
obviously,  no  treason. 

In  the  charge  to  the  jury  on  the 
trial  of  Hans  Max  Haupt  and 
others  for  treason  in  aiding  the 
agents  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  during  World  War  II,  the 
court  made  the  definition  of 
“enemies,” 

“Upon  the  declaration  of  the, 
present  war  now  existing  between 
the  government  of  the  German 
Reich  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  German  Reich  became 
enemies  of  the  United  States.” 

Another  and  broader  definition 
of  the  term  “enemy”  occurs  in  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of 
1917,  that  an  enemy  as  employed 
in  that  statute,  is,  “Any  individu¬ 
al,  partnership  or  other  body  of 
individuals  of  any  nationality  resi¬ 
dent  within  the  territory  of  the  na¬ 
tion  with  which  the  United  States 
is  at  war.” 

In  contrast  with  these  interpre¬ 
tations  is  the  Smith  Act  and  the 
now  famous  trial  of  the  11  viola¬ 
tors  of  that  statute  in  1949.  That 
Act  provides  in  part,  that  any  one 
advocating  the  overthrow  or  de¬ 
struction  of  this  government  by 
force,  is  subject  to  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

The  offense  against  which  this 
statute  is  directed  is  not  treason, 
but  such  activities  as  were  con¬ 
demned  by  a  California  statute, 
that,  “Any  person  who  displays  a 
red  flag  in  any  meeting  place  as 
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terests  of  the  armed  forces  serving 
in  Korea,”  by  the  Wisconsin  De¬ 
partment,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
America. 

The  service  cited  included  the 
Sentinel’s  two  successful  Korean 
Overseas  Christmas  Gift  cam¬ 
paigns.  This  year  Sentinel  readers 
contributed  $27,994.99  with  which 
9,000  Christmas  packages  were 
sent  overseas  to  hospitalized  vet¬ 
erans  in  Japan. 

Other  factors  were  Mr.  Taylor’s 
recent  tour  of  the  Far  East  and  his 
subsequent  “Report  to  Wuconsin,” 
a  series  now  running  daily  in  the 
Sentinel;  his  interviews  with  Wis¬ 
consin  veterans  in  Korea  and 
Japan,  recorded  and  later  broad¬ 
cast  over  Station  WISN,  and  the 
Sentinel’s  “continuing  interest  in 
national  defense  and  activities  of 
veterans  organizations.” 

■ 

El  Dorado  Newspapers 
Name  Estes  Manager 

El  Dorado,  Ark. — A.  W.  Estes, 
for  many  years  auditor  of  the 
News-Times  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  named  business  manager  of 
the  newspapers.  Publisher  C.  E. 
Palmer  has  announced.  Mr.  Estes 
has  been  associated  with  the  Nch’S 
and  Times  since  1933. 

The  promotion  was  announced 
in  connection  with  the  resignation 
of  John  H.  Vogel,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  business  manager  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  who  is  ill.  Darrell 
M.  Westcott,  formerly  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Kansas,  New  Mexico  and 
Oklahoma,  has  bwn  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  succeeding  Mr. 
Vogel.  A  15-year  veteran  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  departments,  Mr. 
Westcott  began  his  career  as  a  car¬ 
rier  in  Kansas  City. 

■ 

NICB  Issues  Almanac 

The  11th  edition  of  the  Nation^ 
Industrial  Conference  Board’s 
“Economic  Almanac”  is  off  the 
presses.  Priced  at  $4.00,  the  new 
Almanac  contains  hundreds  of 
tables  on  population  density  fig' 
ures,  national  wealth  and  income, 
prices,  banking,  savings,  etc. 
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Kaye-Halbert  Ads 

continued  from  page  16 


To  separate  the  K-H  portion  of 
a  miscellaneous  ad,  a  box  or  bor¬ 
der  may  be  used  around  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  setting  it  off  from  the 
balance  of  the  ad. 

Newspaper  ads  charged  to  the 
co-op  reserve  at  national  rates 
require  advance  factory  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Should  a  distributor  wish  to 
run  a  national  ad,  either  over  his 
name,  or  with  multiple  dealer 
listings,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
factory  authorization.  Where  ap¬ 
proval  is  granted,  K-H  places  the 
insertion  order  direct  to  the  pub¬ 
lication.  Foreign  language  news¬ 
papers  are  not  acceptable  for  co¬ 
op  advertising,  except  when  fac¬ 
tory-approved. 

A  number  of  media  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  K-H  co-op  ad 
fund.  Among  them:  classified 
newspaper  ads,  shopping  news  or 
guides. 

In  1950,  K-H  ads  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  alone  totaled  125,- 
391  lines  —  107,981  of  which 
were  co-op.  This  year,  for  the 
period  from  January  through  Sep¬ 
tember,  87  co-op  ads  totaling 
22,826  lines  appeared.  Mr.  Alt¬ 
shuler  hastens  to  add:  “During 
the  first  quarter  of  1952,  which 
started  Oct.  1,  we  stepped  up  our 
factory  linage  considerably;  have 
four  full  pages  scheduled  in  our 
home  town  dailies." 

Marketing  director  Altshuler 
has  found  from  experience  that 
two  types  of  newspaper  ads  are 
needed  to  sell  TV  sets.  One  is  the 
“prestige,”  esthetically  designed 
layout  appearing  over  the  logo  of 
the  “class”  dealer  in  a  conununity. 
(see  cut).  “This  type,”  Mr.  Alt¬ 
shuler  explains,  “establishes  a 
frame  of  reference  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  telling  him  at  a  glance 
that  K-H  TV  is  quality  value;  is 
being  proudly  offered  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  store  in  the  community.” 

The  second  type  advocated  by 
Mr.  Altshuler  is  the  “strong  sell” 
ad  especially  designed  for  the  pro¬ 
motion-minded  dealer  interested 
in  creating  store  traffic  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  the  ad. 

Stresses  ‘Gimmicks’ 

What  makes  this  ad  effective 
in  Mr.  Altshuler’s  opinion,  is  the 
prestige  ad  placed  by  the  “class” 
dealer  because,  in  contrast,  it  tells 
the  customer  that  the  promotion- 
minded  dealer  has  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  K-H  TV  sets  but  on  more  con¬ 
venient  terms,  with  a  free  home 
trial,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  sales 
gimmicks,  (see  cut). 

K-H  governs  its  ad  plans  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  dealers  tell  it  they 
want  and  by  what  it  feels  will  sell 
me  most  TV  sets  to  and  for  the 
dealer,  and,  he  adds,  “We  use 
newspaper  space  because  dealers 
are  sold  on  its  effectiveness  and 
Want  us  to  use  it.” 

,  Behind  this  is  the  fact  that  K-H 
IS  committed  to  a  three-month 
production  schedule  and  projects 


its  ad  costs  over  that  period.  Thus 
the  total  commitment  for  any 
quarter  is  equal  to  production  and 
sales  during  the  quarter.  This 
establishes  ^  amount  authorized 
fOT  expenditure;  controls  costs  of 
production  of  advertising  material 
and  other  media  used. 

If  the  factory  increases  produc¬ 
tion  beyond  the  projected  figure, 
the  additional  ad  funds  are  used 
to  increase  and  maintain  sales 
volume,  or  additional  funds  are 
held  to  build  up  a  reserve  kitty. 

This  close  balance  between 
sales  demand  and  production  pro¬ 
jection  is  used  as  a  sales  tool  by 
K-H.  “It  has  been  one  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  weaknesses  of  the  TV  in¬ 
dustry,”  states  Mr.  Altshuler,  “to 
over-produce  and  have  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  season  so<alled 
‘dog’  models.” 

Sales  Tie-in 

The  fledgling  TV  manufactur¬ 
er’s  sales  department  ties-in  with 
the  newspaper  campaigns.  Sales¬ 
men  are  encouraged  to  line  up 
distributors  and  dealers  for  ad 
breaks  on  new  models  so  that 
when  such  a  program  is  launched, 
at  least  one  key  dealer  in  each  of 
the  firm’s  13  markets  advertises 
the  model  in  the  leading  news¬ 
paper. 

According  to  Mr.  Lyons,  his 
sales  staff  likes  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  “because  it  is  quick,  uncom¬ 
plicated  and  familiar  in  use.  A 
dealer  understands  what  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  is  and  what  it  can  do. 

It  is  an  easy  way  for  him  to  pub¬ 
licize  his  store  and  merchandise. 

A  salesman  has  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  use  of  radio-TV  with 
a  dealer  because  both  know  little 
about  programming,  time  charges 
and  the  like.” 

Dailies  Can  Learn 
Mr.  Altshuler  has  a  “beef’  to 
register  against  newspapers;  says 
he  has  asked  for  local  newspaper 
assistance  in  the  past,  suggesting 
that  their  reps  contact  K-H  dealer 
accounts  and  urge  them  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  co-op  program. 
But,  he  laments,  “They  have  not  | 
been  too  cooperative.” 

“Newspapers,”  says  Mr.  Alt¬ 
shuler,  “could  learn  more  about 
the  merchandising  plans  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  so  their 
sales  representatives  could  assist 
us  and  other  small  advertisers  in 
conveying  our  message. 

“The  local  newspaper  rep  is 
often  the  ‘father  confessor’  of  the 
small  dealer  who  relies  a  great 
deal  on  his  advice.  Too  often, 
however,  the  newspaper’s  sales¬ 
man  knows  too  little  about  what 
the  naanufacturer  or  distributor 
has  to  offer,  consequently,  he  can¬ 
not  advise  the  dealer  properly.” 

K-H  is  currently  discussing 
plans  for  use  of  a  color  motion 
picture  which  will  tell  the  com¬ 
pany’s  story  to  distributors,  deal¬ 
ers  and  consumers.  According  to 
Mr.  Altshuler,  a  pilot  film  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  shown  some¬ 
time  this  naonth  at  a  meeting  of 
distributors  in  Los  Angeles. 
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EXCELLENT  REPRODUCTIONS . . . 

reproductions  that  look  you  right  in  the  eye  and  virtu¬ 
ally  command  attention!  To  get  such  results— faithful  in 
every  sharp  and  subtle  detail— leading  stereotypers  use 
Burgess  Mats. 

The  secret  lies  in  Burgess’  luiique  laboratory  pro¬ 
duction  controls  and  quality-tests  at  each  step  of  vol¬ 
ume  mat  making— techniques  that  insure  the  uniform 
shrinkage . . .  smoother  faces . . .  and  greater  plasticity  of 
Burgess  Mats. 

BUR6ESS  CEllULOSE  COMPANY 

Olid  Oitirikwtcrt 

MvrfM*  aiKl  T»W'T»«  M«H 

PRIirORT,  lUINOIS 


TO  ALL  PROMOTION-MINDED 
NEWSPAPERS 

Have  you  reserved  your  space  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  1952  International  Year  Book? 

Deadline  is  January  7. 

Publishing  date  is  February  1. 

Readership  is  all  year  long  ...  by  the  advertisers 
and  agencies  that  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  news¬ 
paper  space. 

RESERVE  SPACE  NOW.  Forms  close  January  7.  Regu¬ 
lar  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates — page, 
$415.00;  half-page,  $235.00;  quarter-page,  $130.00. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1952  International  YEAR  BOOK 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


33  Dailies  to  Corry 
Tea  Copy  in  Color 

More  than  70  related  items  will 
join  in  celebrating  National  Take 
Tea  and  See  Week,  Jan.  18-26. 
The  event,  which  replaces  Nation- 
;al  Hot  Tea  Week  of  former  years, 
will  be  backed  by  a  nationwide 
campaign  by  the  tea  industry. 

Full  color  ads  will  run  in  Life 
magazine  and  33  metropolitan 
dailies,  and  promotional  and  mer¬ 
chandising  aids  related  to  the  ads 
will  appear  in  restaurants  and  gro¬ 
ceries  throughout  the  U.  S. 


ing  center  at  Christmas.”  He  add¬ 
ed  that  the  Vacation  Needs  pro¬ 
gram  set  for  next  summer  “will  be 
of  even  greater  magnitude.” 


Puck.  McKesson  Sign 
$1,500,000  Promotion 

Herman  C.  Nolen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  McKesson  &  Robbins,  has 
announced  completion  of  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Puck,  The  Comic 
Weekly  of  two  record-breaking 
industry-wide  promotions  for  1952 
which  will  run  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000. 

First  of  these  will  be  a  Mc- 
Kesson-Puck  Vacation  Needs  pro¬ 
motion  to  appear  in  May  and 
June.  Second,  the  McKesson-Puck 
Christmas  Gift  promotion  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  December,  1952. 

Mr.  Nolen  described  the  current 
Yule  promotion  (E&P,  Sept.  1, 
•page  51)  as  “eminently  successful 
in  its  primary  objective  to  make 
the  retail  drugstore.  .  .  the  shop- 


Florigold  and  Flo  Brands 
Latmch  Record  Campaign 

The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange 
has  launched  the  most  intensive 
advertising  and  merchandising 
campaign  (via  Joseph  Jacobs  Or¬ 
ganization)  in  its  history  on  Flori- 
gold  and  Flo  brands  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  in  eastern  markets 
and  Chicago. 

In  the  New  York  area,  the  FCE 
will  feature  its  brands  for  five 
months  in  metropolitan  dailies, 
foreign  language  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
Flo  brands  are  being  backed  by  an 
unusually  strong  schedule  in  the 
dailies,  while  in  Boston,  they  are 
being  featured  over  Mother  Park¬ 
er’s  Food  Fair  Show  program  and 
in  a  consistent  schedule  in  the 
Herald-Traveler. 

Beginning  Jan.  2,  an  intensive 
dealer  service  coverage  will  be 
made  in  the  New  York  area. 


stepped  up  to  weekly  insertions  in  magazines.  The  dog  foods,  Ken* 
108  papers  in  69  cities.  Two  na-  L-Ration,  Ken-L-Biskit,  and  Ken- 
tional  magazines  will  be  used  for  L-Meal,  containing  the  new  prop- 
the  first  time  with  color  and  black  erties,  will  be  supported  by  tte 
and  white  pages  in  addition  to  company’s  largest  advertising  and 
schedules  in  the  10  national  and  merchandising  promotion, 
women’s  magazines  previously 

Peanut  Week  Feb.  3-9 

The  company  says  the  use  of  Peanut  product  sales  will  be 
metal  fiber  cleaners  has  spread  to  pushed  during  National  Peanut 
90%  of  American  houselrolds  and  Week  Feb.  3-9  by  nation-wide  ad- 
that  its  consistent  advertising  has  vertising  and  publicity  in  news- 
kept  Brillo  well  up  in  the  expand-  papers,  consumer  magazines, 


ing  market. 


Brillo  to  Step  Up  Ad 
Schedules  in  108  Papers 

Brillo  Manufacturing  Co- 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  announced 
the  biggest  advertising  schedules 
(via  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.)  in 
its  history  for  Brillo  soap  pads  ana 
cleanser. 

Newspaper  schedules  will  be 
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REVOLVES  AROUND 


INSURANCE! 


Our  unique  policy 


I  )  covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 


t  Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright.  : 
Used  Nation-wide —it’s 
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rSUN 


ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE’ 


MORNING  EVINING  SUNDAY 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Insurance  fichange  —  Kansas  Ctty  Mo 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 


Layoiitf,  Detigna,  SpecHScationt  and  Enginaaring  Suparvialoa 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Stniehiral,  Mackanical  and  Elaetrical  Enginaaring 

•0  Federal  Street  Bostoa  10.  Mate. 


radio-TV  supported  by  dealer  aids. 
The  drive  will  be  conducted 
through  the  National  Peanut  Conn, 
cil,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WRITE  FOR  OETAIlS^ANO  RATES 


Dailies  Round  Out  Gerber 
Ad  Plans  in  32  Markets 
A  national  schedule  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  local  newspapers  in  32  cities  Ansco  Debuts  in  Newspapers 
will  be  used  by  Gerber  Products  Ansco  division  of  General  Ani- 
Co.,  Fremont,  Mich.,  early  next  line  &  Film  Corp.,  Binghamton, 
year  to  round  out  a  national  cov-  N.  Y.,  has  for  the  first  time  en- 
crage  campaign  (via)  Federal  Ad-  tered  newspaper  advertising  with 
vertising).  full  pages  in  27  Sunday  supple- 

Centered  on  the  theme,  “.  .  .  ments  in  20  cities,  supplementing 
And  29  to  Grow  on”,  the  con-  its  trade  and  general  magazine  pro¬ 
sumer  side  of  the  drive  kicks  off  gram  ‘‘to  bring  photography  to  the 
prly  in  February  with  color  pages  mass  market.” 
in  Life  and  Look.  TV,  trade, 

point-of-purchase,  and  direct  mail  Home  Fabrics  Co-op  Drive 
will  also  be  used.  advertising  campaign  (via 

.  Lawrence  Kane,  Inc.)  using  co-op 

Glamour,  Groceries  Top  newspaper  space,  national  maga- 

Fisher  Flour  Promotion  zines,  radio-TV  and  car  cards  will 

Seattle,  Wash. — Glamour  and  used  to  introduce  the  spring 
groceries  are  combined  in  the  first  line  of  Glosheen,  Etruscan  Cloth 
of  a  series  of  newspaper  ads  for  and  other  home  fabrics  produced 
Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co.  Head-  by  Waverly  fabrics  division  of  F. 
lined,  “Go  happy,  go  thrifty,  go  Schumacher  &  Co. 
budgeteering!,”  the  1,688-line  ad 
featured  Fisher  products  through 
a  group  of  recipes  presented 
against  a  number  of  fashion  draw¬ 
ings. 

The  initial  ad  (via  Pacific  Na- 


Accounl  Changes 

(Advertisers  below  either  are  or 
will  be  users  of  newspapers; 

Pan  Amf.rican  Coffee  Blr- 


tional  Advertising,  Seattle)  and  the  eau,  New  York  City,  to  Robert 
headline  set  the  pace  for  a  con-  W.  Orr  &  Assoc.,  also  New  York, 
tinning  series  which  will  stress  effective  April  1,  1952. 


“high  style  in  low  cost  foods.” 


Supplements  on  List 
For  Record  U-I  Drive 


Bruner  -  Ritter,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  watchbands  and  brace¬ 
lets,  to  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner. 
Inc. 

Kinney  Motors,  Inc.,  Brook- 


Hollywood,  Calif.-The  great-  ,  ^  y..  to  Rea,  Fuller  &  Co. 

est  promotional  effort  in  the  his-  ^ 


tory  of  Universal  Pictures  Co.,  Turnpike  .Authority,  to 


backed  by  a  record  ad  budget,  will  United  Advertising  Agency.  New- 
occur  during  1952.,  according  to 

David  A.  Lipton,  vicepresident  in  Giuseppi’s  Frozen  Pizza  Pk 
charge  of  advertising  and  publicity,  to  Weightman.  Inc.,  both  Phila- 
Plans  include  an  increase  in  Sun-  delphia. 
day  supplement  newspaper  adver-  Easley  Shirt  Co.  Div..  of  Pub- 
tising  including  tie-in  “play  date”  Hx  Shirt  Corp.,  New  York  City, 
and  theatre  listings;  intensification  to  Ray  Austrian  &  Assoc.,  also 
of  national  pre-selling  publicity  New  York, 
through  newspapers,  magazines  q  p^^joN  Co  New  York 

and  radio  and  national  co-op  pro-  (-jj  Brisacher,  Wheeler 

motion.  Exact  number  of  papers  ^  York, 

to  be  used  depends  on  a  number 

of  local-markS  factors,  among  ,  v  w  w  Ne 

them  budgets.  ’ 


Ken-L-Products  Div. 

Using  128  Papers 

Chicago  —  Ken-L-Products  Di- 


York  City. 

Racon  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
Grant  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  botb 
New  York  City. 

M.  Hohner,  Inc.,  harmonicas. 


vision  of  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  is  in-  . 

troducing  three  dog  foods  guaran-  Compa  y, 

teed  to  eliminate  objectionable  ^ew  York, 

dog  odors,  beginning  in  January.  Luria  Engineering  Co*  - 
Newspaper  advertbing,  featur-  steel-frame  buildings,  to  Storm 
ing  Chlorphyllin,  Ken-L-Products’  Klein,  Inc.,  both  New  York, 
deodorizing  ingredient,  will  be  Caloric  Stove  Corp.,  to  nc- 
carried  in  128  dailies.  This  Week,  Kee  &  Albright,  Inc.,  both  Phib' 
Parade  and  a  list  of  national  delphia. 
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New  Bee  Buildings 

_ continued  from  page  14 


Lavish  use  of  cheerful  colors 
and  direct  work  flow  are  features 
of  the  structure.  Installations  in¬ 
clude  two  1,500-gallon  ink  tanks, 
a  paper  conveyor  which  delivers 
to  a  ntail  room  just  off  a  truck 
dock,  facilities  for  cooking  and 
homemakers’  derrvonstrations. 

Earthquake  resistance  conform¬ 
ing  to  Coast  code  requirements  is 
provided  by  a  concrete  floor  sys¬ 
tem  figured  as  a  horizontal  dia¬ 
phragm  to  transmit  stresses  to  the 
structural  steel  frame.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  fireproofed  and  all  depart¬ 
ments  are  provided  with  year- 
around  air  conditioning  under 
complete  automatic  control. 

Toward  future  expansion,  the 
roof  of  the  composing  room  area 
is  so  designed  that  7,(M)0  feet  of 
additional  working  area  can  be 
provided  by  erection  of  a  second 
story. 

The  structure,  while  impressive, 
is  notable  foremost  as  a  symbol 
of  the  progress  of  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers  under  a  third-genera¬ 
tion  member  of  the  family.  James 
McClatchy,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
arrived  in  this  country  as  an  or¬ 
phaned  immigrant  and  came  to 
California  after  a  brief  stop  with 
Horace  Greeley’s  New  York  Trib~ 
line.  Ignoring  the  rush  of  the  gold 
seekers,  Mr.  McCla>tchy  worked 
on  various  Sacramento  papers  and 
then  founded  the  Sacramento  Bee 
in  1857. 

He  was  editor  until  his  death  in 
1883,  and  was  then  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Charles  K.  McClatchy, 
editor  until  1936.  “C.K.’s”  hope 
that  his  son  might  in  turn  succe^ 
him  was  shattered  when  Carlos 
K.  McClatchy,  then  41,  died  in 
1933.  He  was  then  editor  of  the 
Fresno  Bee-Republican. 

Miss  McClatchy  was  named  to 
succeed  her  father  as  president  of 
McClatchy  Newspapers  in  1936. 
Her  preparation  for  her  new  du¬ 
ties  had  begun  just  six  montlts 
prior  to  C.  K.  McClatchy’s  death, 
w^n  her  father  advised  her  of 
his  wish  that  she  become  the  pres¬ 
ident.  Previously,  Miss  McClatchy 
had  devoted  nvost  of  her  time  to 
travel  as  a  reporter  and  to  the 
stage. 

Miss  McClatchy  deferred  plans 
for  further  European  travel  when 
she  became  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  but  in  late  1947  she 
spent  more  than  seven  months 
abroad.  Her  accomplishments  in¬ 
cluded  penetration  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  visit  Hungary. 

The  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  publishing  the  Bee  newspa¬ 
pers  of  three  great  interior  valleys 
of  Central  California  views  darkly 
any^  implication  of  personal 
achievement.  Even  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  the  circulation  of 
wch  paper  has  doubled  within  the 
eecade,  her  quiet  reply  was,  “Peo- 
elsewhere  do  not  realize  how 
to^  valleys  have  grown.” 

Already  the  new  presses  at 
Sacramento  are  inad^uate  to 


meet  our  present  needs,”  Miss 
McClatchy  explained. 

In  commemorating  the  new 
plant  here,  a  32-page  rotogravure 
section,  privately  printed,  was  dis¬ 
tributed.  Editorial  content  was 
prepared  by  Evert  Peterson,  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  public  relations  director. 


Strong 


Strong  Named 
Gen'l  Manager 
By  Brush-Moore 

Canton.  O. — G.  Gordon  Strong, 
38.  on  Jan.  I  will  become  general 
manager  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
Roy  D.  Moore, 
president  and 
publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr. 
Strong,  who  has 
been  treasurer 
and  business 
manager  of  the 
Toledo  (O.) 
Blade  and  the 
Toledo  Times 
since  1947. 

Mr.  Strong  succeeds  Joseph  K. 
Vodrey,  who  asked  to  be  relieved 
after  five  years  as  general  mana¬ 
ger  so  he  could  give  more  time 
to  his  duties  as  a  vicepresident 
and  director  of  the  company. 

The  company  owns  the  Canton 
Repository,  Steubenville  Herald- 
Star,  Marion  Star,  Portsmouth 
Times,  East  Liverpool  Review  and 
Salem  News — all  in  Ohio — and 
the  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times,  and 
Radio  Stations  WHBC  in  Canton 
and  WPAY  in  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Strong,  a  native  of  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  went  to  Toledo  in 
1936  as  assistant  professor  of  fi¬ 
nance  at  the  University  of  Toledo. 
He  joined  the  Blade  on  Jan.  1, 
1946.  as  assistant  treasurer  and 
became  treasurer  three  months 
later.  In  addition  to  being  treas¬ 
urer,  he  became  business  manager 
in  1947. 

Mr.  Vodrey  joined  the  Canton 
Repository  as  a  reporter  in  1927. 
He  was  managing  editor  from 
1930  to  1938,  when  he  became 
business  manager.  Earlier,  he  had 
been  city  editor,  telegraph  editor 
and  news  editor.  Prior  to  coming 
to  the  Repository,  Mr.  Vodrey  had 
had  business,  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  experience  with  the  Mar¬ 
ion  Star  and  Steubenville  Herald- 
Star. 

■ 

Turck  Is  Elected 
By  Philadelphia  Reps 

Philadelphia — Louis  W.  Turck. 
of  Reynolds  Fitzgerald  Co.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chapter,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  succeeds  Ralph  H.  Steen, 
of  DeLisser,  Inc. 

Roger  W.  Savage,  of  Scolaro, 
Meeker  and  Scott  has  been  named 
vicepresident.  Hugh  J.  O’Neill,  of 
George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  has  been 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 


PROMPT  PAPERS 
GET  READ 

The  store's  ad  force  grabs  lor  the  early  papers, 
glad  they  are  on  time,  so  they  can  see  the  results 
of  their  workmanship. 

Glad  for  another  reason,  too.  Early  papers  mean 
more  complete  and  leisurely  reading  in  the  many 
thousands  of  homes  that  the  papers  reach,  hence 
more  pulling  power,  more  soles.  .  .  .  There  have 
been  times  when  papers  were  often  late.  But  not 
since  the  decision  to  stay  with  deep  molding, 
quick  scorching,  uniform  Certified  Mats. 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


EtTIFIED  OKY  MAT  CORPOKATION.  9  Reckafallw  Plaza,  0«pl.  P,  Nmz  Yoffc  TO, 


IF 


you  sell  products  or 
services  to  newspapers... 


Reserve  your  space  now  for  Editor  &  Publisher's 
1952  International  Year  Rook. 

Remember:  The  International  Year  Book  sells 
your  product  or  service  12  months  a  year  ...  to  all 
the  thousands  of  newspaper  executives  you  need  to 
reach. 


RESERVE  SPACE  NOW.  Forms  close  January  7.  Regu¬ 
lar  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates  —  page, 
$415.00;  half-page,  $235.00;  qtiarter-page,  $130.00. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1952  International  YEAR  BOOK 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Dawn  of  New  TV  Era 
On  NBC  Horizon  in  *52 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Dave  Garroway  and  NBC  tele¬ 
vision  executives  say  they  are  go¬ 
ing  into  early  morning  newscast¬ 
ing  with  eyes  wide  open.  (E  &  P, 
Dec.  15,  page  74).  They  have  no 
notion  that  “Today,”  the  two-hour 
Monday  -  Friday  communications 
production  set  for  debut  Jan.  14, 
will  change  the  pattern  of  living. 
They’re  merely  convinced  that 
enough  people  will  want  to  view 
it  to  make  it  attractive  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  both  Philadelphia  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  local  TV  shows  between 
7  and  9  a.m.  have  won  large  audi¬ 
ences,  so  why  shouldn’t  NBC’s 
elaborate  (it  will  take  100  people 
to  produce  it)  news  roundup,  using 
every  communications  device  from 
pencil  to  ultrafax? 

If  the  program  is  right,  viewers 
will  watch  at  any  hour — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  early  or  late,  contends 
Sylvester  L.  Weaver,  Jr.,  NBC’s 
video  veepee. 

People  Will  Look 

And  backing  him,  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  program  this  week,  was 
Ed  Madden  (he  used  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesman  once  himself), 
who  drew  upon  surveys  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  Kate  Smith  had  blasted 
the  myth  of  the  harassed  house¬ 
wife.  Three  months  after  the  pre¬ 
miere  of  her  4-5  p.m.  show,  Kate 
had  a  national  rating  of  25  (a 
fourth  of  all  the  homes  tuned  in 


to  television)  and  had  an  SRO 
sign  for  sponsors. 

From  a  neat  communications 
center  in  full  view  of  Rockefeller 
Center  visitors,  NBC  newsmen  and 
technicians  will  feed  Dave  Garro¬ 
way  with  bulletins,  features,  inter¬ 
views,  pictures,  and  front  pages  of 
newspapers  (by  special  permis¬ 
sion).  He  will  play  the  latest  mu¬ 
sic  recordings,  do  book  reviews, 
report  on  new  stage  and  screen 
shows,  and  otherwise  cover  every 
field  a  newspaper  covers. 

Commercials  must  be  “unob¬ 
trusive,”  Mr.  Madden  explained, 
quoting  rates:  about  $7,000  for  a 
two-minute  message  in  a  quarter- 
hour  segment  once  a  week.  To 
get  “over  the  hump”  on  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  NBC  needs  40%  spon¬ 
sorship. 

All  This  for  $90,000 

Mr.  Madden  starts  the  show 
with  a  4  rating — 802,000  viewers, 
but  anticipates  an  8  rating — 1,064,- 
800  viewers,  which  would  make 
the  cost  $2.18  per  100  viewers  per 
commercial  minute,  with  36  “must 
buy”  stations. 

And  here  Mr.  Madden  brings  up 
that  oft-repeated  TV  sales  story: 
“A  13-week  advertiser  (one  15- 
minute  period  per  week)  would 
spend  approximately  $90,000  and 
get  20.8  million  commercial  im¬ 
pressions  at  a  rating  of  4. 

“If  he  were  to  spend  the  same 
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Advertising  Hopefuls 
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amount  in  newspapers  over  the 
same  13-week  period  in  the  same 
36  markets  he  would  get  one 
weekly  20-inch  ad  which  would 
produce  about  1 1  million  noter 
impressions.  In  other  words.  Today 
is  more  than  competitive  with 
newspapers  as  a  means  of  reaching 
prople.  Influencing  them  —  the 
big  plus  on  the  side  of  television 
— is  where  the  real  payoff  comes.” 

The  real  payoff  is  that  the 
show’s  title,  “Today,”  was  for 
years  the  flag  atop  the  most 
famous  page  one  column  in  Amer¬ 
ica — Arthur  Brisbane’s.  It  still  is 
used  by  some  papers  for  local 
columns. 

Good  for  Newspapers? 

If  NBC’s  “Today”  wins  the  au¬ 
dience  its  promoters  expect,  what 
happens  to  the  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  the  36  cities? 

Evening  newspapers,  it  would 
appear  in  circulation  reports,  have 
withstood  TV  news  competition. 
The  early-morning  newscasting 
may  even  help  them  by  whetting 
the  women’s  appetite  for  news. 

Also  in  the  realm  of  speculation 
is  NBC’s  well-laid  plan  to  entice 
listeners  from  early-morning  radio 
shows  to  the  new  TV  program, 
which  can  be  heard  without  view¬ 
ing — if  the  living  room  TV  set  is 
turned  on  loud.  (Time  for  the 
RCA  commercial:  “Don’t  discard 
that  seven-inch  television  set. 
Switch  it  to  the  kitchen  and  buy  a 
21 -inch  set  for  the  living  room.” 
Cecil  Brown  Brings  News 
Of  'New  Missionaries' 

Cecil  Brown  returned  to  the 
Mutual  newsroom  this  week  after 
five  months  of  story-hunting 
around  the  world  during  which  he 
didn’t  miss  a  daily  broadcast, 
thanks  to  his  portable  tape-record¬ 
ing  mechanism.  The  144  reels  of 
tape  in  the  newsroom  files  attested 
to  his  industriousness. 

He  voiced  praise  of  the  job  be¬ 
ing  done  by  “the  new  missionar¬ 
ies” — all  those  ex-newspapermen 
who  are  serving  in  the  United 
States  Information  Service  —  and 
he  made  one  dire  news  prediction 
for  1952:  “The  Russians  will 
make  another  attempt  to  blockade 
Berlin.” 

These  USIS  men,  he  related,  are 
“not  striped  pants  boys.”  Rather 
they  are  hard-working  agents  of 
Free  America  trying  to  put  a  story 
across — “a  tough  story  to  tell  to 
backward  people  who  just  don’t 
believe  what  they  see  in  American 
documentary  films.” 

Mr.  Brown  set  up  shop  for  in¬ 
terviews  with  several  hea^  of 
state  and  in  all  but  one  instance 
he  held  control  of  the  micro¬ 
phone.  The  exception  was  Nehru, 
who  displayed  anger  at  the  news¬ 
man’s  attempt  to  take  the  “mike” 
away  from  him. 

Protocol  forbade  him  from  di¬ 
vulging  what  the  Emperor  of  Ja¬ 
pan  said  to  him,  but  Mr.  Brown 
related  that  he  gave  Hirohito  an 
up-to-the-minute  report  on  condi¬ 
tions  he  had  observed  and  told 
him  what  the  American  people  ex¬ 
pect  from  Japan. 


WPDC.  Take  a  Bowl 

WPIX  {New  York  News)  can 
take  a  bow  for  its  non-commer- 
cialized  ‘  public  service  in  present¬ 
ing  the  Kefauver  hearings  last 
Summer.  A  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  said 
this  week:  “There  is  no  real  d^ 
fense  for  allowing  these  (Congres¬ 
sional)  hearings  to  be  broadcast 
or  telecast  under  commercial 
sponsorship.  Such  sponsorship 
cannot  help  but  impair  the  dignity 
of  a  sovereign  proceeding.  It  may 
force  a  witness,  at  a  crucial  point 
in  his  life,  to  testify  under  com¬ 
pulsion  for  the  financial  benefit  of 
a  private  business  concern.” 

The  lawyers’  committee  dis¬ 
proved  all  kinds  of  picture-taking 
while  the  witness  is  testifying. 

CBC  Retains  Control 

In  Canada,  the  privately-owned 
radio  stations  put  up  a  fight  to 
win  freedom  from  government 
control  (beyond  licensing  of  air 
waves),  but  they  lost  this  week 
when  the  Radio  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  to 
keep  them  —  and  television  —  in 
the  hands  of  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation,  which  is  publicly 
owned. 

The  broadcasters  made  this 
plea: 

“There  are  today  in  Canada  135 
privately-owned  stations,  and  19 
Government-owned  stations.  The 
Corporation  which  operates  these 
latter  19  has  absolute  control  of 
all  the  other  stations.  Yet  no  one 
would  seriously  suggest  there 
should  be  19  daily  newspapers 
owned  and  published  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernmental  agency,  or  that  that 
agency  should  have  absolute  li¬ 
cense  control  of  all  the  other  daily 
newspapers  and  power  to  limit 
and  censor  the  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  the  other  daily 
newspapers.” 

You  Con  Strike  It  Rich 

And  speaking  of  opportunities 
tor  newspapers  to  cash  in  promo¬ 
tion-wise  on  radio  and  TV  shows, 
keep  “Strike  It  Rich”  in  mind, 
both  for  its  radio  version  (NBC) 
and  for  its  TV  half-hour  (CBS). 
As  George  Vogel,  the  PR  man  for 
the  show,  points  out,  while  rum¬ 
maging  through  his  scrapbook, 
newspapers  can  strike  it  rich  if 
they  call  attention  to  needy  and 
worthy  cases  in  their  communities. 

fhe  show  has  already  helped 
Long  Island’s  Newsday  add  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  its  fund  to 
preserve  Walt  Whitman’s  home, 
and  it  has  obtained  financial  help 
for  a  New  Jersey  reporter  who 
was  injured  in  an  auto  accident. 

Jast  recently  the  Private  Stovall 
case  made  big  headlines  in  the 
metropolitan  press  after  a  country 
weekly  had  unearthed  the  human 
interest  story  in  a  soldier  who 
wanted  to  return  to  Korea  so  an¬ 
other  man,  a  family  man,  might 
come  home.  The  publicity 
united  Private  Stovall  with  a  flock 
of  relatives. 
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“HI,  DR.  CRANE!” 

Ben  Wickham,  Jr.  (standing),  talented  Promotion 
Manager  of  the  Cleveland  NEWS,  welcomes  Dr. 
George  Washington  Crane’s  famous  “WORRY 
CLINIC”  column  to  the  NEWS.  It  started  Oct.  1 
and  pulled  over  900  letters  within  the  first  4  weeks. 


The  Worry  Clinic 


Truman  Blasts  Editors 

continued  from  page  9 


down  together,  Mr.  [J.  Russell] 
Wiggins,  ohairntan  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  assured  me  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  constructive  criticisms 
to  make  and  1  replied  that  I 
wished  to  hear  them.  The  burden 
of  your  criticism,  as  I  recall  it, 
was  against  “definitions”  and  you 
went  out  of  my  office  promising 
to  write  better  ones. 

Fears  Held  Groundless 

Your  concern  over  definitions 
seemed  to  arise  from  a  fear  that 
some  agencies,  particularly  civil¬ 
ian  agencies,  might  classify  non¬ 
security  information,  something  I 
had  explicitly  pr<rfiibited  in  my 
memorandum  to  all  department 
and  agency  heads. 

I  said,  “to  put  the  matter  blunt¬ 
ly,  these  regulations  are  designed 
to  keep  security  information  away 
from  potential  enemies  and  must 
not  be  used  to  cover  up  mistakes 
made  by  any  official  or  employe 
of  the  Government.” 

Although  I  thought  your  fears 
were  groundless,  nevertheless  I 
was  glad  to  have  you  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  so  that  every  effort  could 
be  made  to  reinforce  my  policy 
of  confining  the  order  to  matters 
genuinely  involving  the  safety  of 
our  country. 

I  hope  I  was  not  naive  in  ac¬ 
cepting  in  good  faith  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Wiggins  and 
other  members  of  the  committee. 
The  atmosphere  of  our  meeting 
was  one  in  which  all  agreed  that 
working  together  we  could  bring 
forth  changes  that  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all. 

My  attitude  has  not  changed.  I 
still  feel  that  way.  But  your  letter 
would  indicate  that  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  managing  editors,  after 
indicating  otherwise,  intend  to 
stand  on  the  outside  and  carp  and 
criticize  without  being  at  all  help¬ 
ful. 

Sees  Opportunity  Passed  Up 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
I  received  your  committee  at  the 
r^uest  of  Mr.  Wiggins.  I  did  not 
single  out  your  association  for 
the  role  of  re-drafting  the  order. 
At  their  meeting  with  me,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  suggested 
that  improvements  could  be  made 
in  the  order.  Then  when  1  count¬ 
ered  that  I  would  be  glad  to  im¬ 
prove  the  order,  you  said  that 
your  committee  would  make  a 
try. 

I  thought  that,  because  your 
group  espoused  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation,  it  might  be  willing  to 
join  me  in  reinforcing  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  still  can  not  understand 
''hy  you  editors  reversed  your¬ 
selves  and  passed  up  this  oppor- 
htnity  to  serve  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  in  the  dan¬ 
gerous  days  ahead  when  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  our  country  and  the  free¬ 
doms  for  which  it  stands  are  in 
peril. 

I  also  want  to  refer  again  to 


the  matter  of  protecting  secrets 
from  the  enemy  and  to  say:  This 
is  your  country  as  well  as  mine. 
We  can  only  win  the  present 
world  struggle  if  we  all  work 
together. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

{The  following  postscript  was 
hand-written  by  the  President.) 

1  have  not  given  up  the  idea  of 
advice  from  practical  newsmen. 

■ 

Gale  Explains  Power 
Of  Betty  Crocker  Nome 

Boston — Proof  that  the  field  of 
service  is  helpful  as  a  selling  force 
was  offered  members  of  Boston’s 
Advertising  Clufb  last  week  by 
Samuel  C.  Gale,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  home 
services  for  General  Mills. 

Speaking  before  several  hundred 
persons,  including  students  from 
several  local  colleges,  Mr.  Gale 
cited  the  “amazing”  response  from 
the  housewife  to  services  offered 
by  Betty  Crocker.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  name  “Betty  Crocker”  was 
invented  by  him  30  years  ago  and 
ever  since  then  has  been  continued 
with  different  persons  playing  the 
role.  Miss  Adelaide  Hawley  is  the 
present  “Betty  Crocker.” 

Declaring  that  37Vi%  of  all  wo¬ 
men  in  the  United  States  know 
“Betty  Crocker,”  Mr.  Gale  listed 
three  reasons  for  her  growing  pop¬ 
ularity:  The  extreme  care  with 
which  a  product  is  tested  before  it 
goes  out;  the  fact  that  nearly  75% 
of  the  company’s  advertising  con¬ 
sumer  dollar  is  built  around  the 
the  name;  and  in  keeping  “Betty 
Crocker”  a  personal,  sympathetic 
figure  in  constant  touch  with  the 
homemakers. 

A1  this  “is  typical  of  a  new 
force  in  advertising  today,”  he 
told  the  group. 

■ 

Eberle  to  Engineer 
Cox  Production 

Miami,  Fla.  —  James  N.  Cox, 
Jr.,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Julian  J.  Eberle  as  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  for  the  Cox 
Newspapers. 

Mr.  Eberle  is  a  native  of  Free¬ 
port,  Ill.,  and  received  an  engi¬ 
neering  decree  from  Marquette 
University  in  1937.  He  has  been 
working  as  mechanical  engineer 
with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  holds  a  number  of  patents 
on  newspaper  machinery. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  while  Mr. 
Eberle  will  be  concerned  with  me¬ 
chanical  operations  on  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Ohio  newspapers  of 
the  Cox  group,  he  will  be  based 
in  Miami,  attached  to  the  Miami 
Daily  News. 

■ 

Agency  Dividend  $10 

Directors  of  the  James  Thomas 
Chirurg  Company,  New  York  and 
Boston  advertising  agency,  voted 
to  pay  an  extra  year-end  dividend 
of  $5  per  share.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  regular  dividend  of  $S  per 
share,  making  a  total  payment  for 
the  year  of  $10  per  share. 


This  is  an  all-purpose  column. 
It  attracts  everybody.  For  it  cov¬ 
ers  these  vital  human  interests 
every  week: 

Mon. — Love  Problem 
Tues. — Business  Strategy 
Wed. — Child  Case 
Thurs. — Nervous  Ills 
Fri. — Marriage  Case 
Sat. — Personality  Case 

It’s  authoritative  for  Dr.  Crane 
has  both  an  M.D.  and  a  Ph.D. 
Your  readers  prefer  top  scientists. 

It’s  economical,  for  it  includes 
5  fields  of  reader  interest  in  this 
one  comprehensive  feature.  That 
frees  space  for  more  local  news. 
Ask  Nat  R.  Howard  about  Dr. 
Crane. 


Dr.  Crane  has  5  children.  As  an 
obstetrician,  he  delivered  his  own 
youngsters! 

As  a  pediatrician,  he  vaccinated, 
inoculated  and  medicated  them. 

As  a  psychologist,  he  has 
steered  their  thinking  along  the 
lines  of  “horse  sense.” 

I  He  has  missed  church  but  3 
times  in  30  years,  so  he  sets  them 
a  positive  moral  example. 

What  other  columnist  can  match 
Dr.  Crane’s  versatile  experience 
and  prestige? 

Who  else  can  attract  laymen  and 
scientists  at  the  same  time?  Dr. 
Crane  received  personal  letters 
from  865  doctors  in  October  alone! 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


25  Photogs  to  Cover 
^Exercise  Snowfall* 


By  James  L.  Collings 

It’ll  be  br-r-r!  (maybe  20  be¬ 
low)  up  there,  but.  the  press  will 
get  a  warm  reception. 

Capt.  Charles  (Chuck)  E. 
Campbell,  pictorial  officer  of  the 
1st  Army,  more  formally  called 
chief,  pictorial  divtsion,  1st  Army 
Signal  Section,  was  telling  about 
it  the  other  day  out  at  Ft.  Jay, 
Governor’s  Island,  which  is  just 
off  the  tip  of  Manhattan. 

He  admitted  that  in  the  past 
there  has  been  some  strong  criti- 
cLsm  by  newspapermen  at  the  way 
they’ve  been  treated  at  armed 
forces  operations  and  exercises. 

This  time,  though,  he  said, 
“We’ll  do  everything  possible  to 
cooperate  with  the  newspaper¬ 
men.” 

30,000  Troops 

Capt.  Campbell  had  in  mind 
Exercise  Snowfall,  Jan.  7-Feb.  15, 
at  Camp  Drum,  a  cold  nothing¬ 
ness  close  to  the  Canadian  border. 

There  30,000  troops  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  mass-scale  undertak¬ 
ings.  There  will  be  paratroop 
drops,  and  the  idea  is  to  train  air¬ 
borne  troops  for  Winter  opera¬ 
tions. 

“We  expect  22-25  photograph¬ 
ers  from  the  wire  services  and  the 
New  York  State  dailies,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  explained.  “We’ll  have  a  press 
center  for  them.  Reporters  will 
have  their  space  and  the  photo¬ 
graphers  will  have  nine  dark¬ 
rooms,  about  8x8  each. 

“Each  darkroom  will  be 
equipped  with  an  Omega  (4x5), 
three  developing  trays,  a  cut  film 
and  film-pack  developing  tank, 
and  a  35  mm.  developing  tank, 
plus  the  usual  safelights,  timers 
and  so  forth. 

“The  enlargers  and  trays  and 
tanks  will  be  supported  on  field 
tables.  Planks  will  run  between 
the  tables.  It  will  be  crude  but 
effective.  And,  by  the  way,  the 
chemicals  will  be  supplied, 

“PIO  officers  will  see  to  it  that 
the  cameramen  are  transported, 
housed  and  given  cold  weather 
clothing.  (An  old  buck  sergeant  in 
this  office  says  not  to  rely  on  this 
clothing  too  much — “I  damned 
near  froze  to  death  in  Germany  in 
1944;  tell  ’em  to  bring  along  their 
longjohns.”) 

Our  weather  research  section 
tells  us  it’ll  be  20  below  at  that 
time,  so  they’ll  need  all  the 
clothing  they  can  get. 

Proving  Theories 

Photowise,  the  captain  said,  the 
Army  expects  to  prove  theories 
now  held  regarding  cold-weather 
operations. 

“Our  boys,”  he  said,  “will  give 
it  complete  coverage,  and  we 


think  we'll  prove  that  the  only 
way  to  work  a  camera  in  extreme 
weather,  such  as  we’ll  run  into,  is 
to  delubricate  it  and  to  loosen  the 
working  adjustments  as  much  as 
possible  without,  of  course,  de¬ 
stroying  the  timing  accuracy  of 
the  shutter. 

“We  also  want  to  find  out  about 
this  Silicon  grease.  The  only  thing 
we’re  sure  of  now  is  that  it  will 
operate  in  temperatures  of  40  be¬ 
low  and  180  above  without  any 
drastic  change  in  consistency. 

“The  grease  will  be  available  if 
the  boys  want  it.  At  any  rate, 
we’ll  use  it  on  several  of  our  own 
cameras.  It  will  be  the  first  time 
we’ve  used  it.”  (It’s  the  captain’s 
idea  that  Silicon  be  tried;  he  for¬ 
merly  worked  with  the  research 
and  development  section  of  the 
technical  branch  of  Army  pictor¬ 
ial  service). 

“Another  thing  we’ll  provide  for 
the  press  is  a  courier  service  to 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 
PIO  will  also  make  available  pho¬ 
tographs — those  that  don’t  violate 
security  bans,  that  is. 

“As  I  said,  we’ll  do  all  we  can 
to  help  the  press  in  every  way 
possible.” 

The  Sun  Is  Shining 

By  Ed  Brennan 

A  VISITOR  to  the  photographic 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  wouldn’t  recognize 
the  place  these  days. 

It’s  been  re-cleaned,  re-shuffled, 
reorganized. 

The  first  move  in  the  renais¬ 
sance  was  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  photographer.  Previously, 
the  cameramen  had  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

Everyone  agreed  there  was  only 
one  man  for  the  new  job — Ed 
Salamony,  41,  a  veteran  of  18 
years  with  the  paper,  including  a 
year  overseas  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  with  International  News 
Photos. 

On  a  Sunday,  on  their  own 
time,  the  boys  showed  up  for 
work  —  hard,  dirty  work. 

Morris  Berman  had  on  some  of 
the  fatigues  he  wore  when  he 
raced  in  a  jeep  in  Italy  during  the 
war  as  a  combat  photographer  to 
get  the  first  shot  of  Mussolini  and 
his  mistress,  hanging  heelsup. 

Dave  Evans  was  decked  in 
some  of  the  gear  he  wore  as  a 
photographer  on  the  carrier  Lex¬ 
ington. 

Dusty  shelves  came  down.  An 
accumulation  of  old  prints,  an¬ 
tique  glass  negatives,  leaky  trays, 
battered  furniture,  antiquated 


THE  CAMERA’S  NEW  and  so’s  the  studio  where  these  photogs  work 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Surf-Telegraph.  Left  to  right,  front,  Ed  Morgan, 
Chief  Photographer  Ed  Salamony  and  Morris  Berman;  back,  William 
Herman,  William  Levis,  Ed  Romano,  Lester  Green,  Charles  Sedoris 
and  Allan  Shane. 


copy  cameras  and  assorted  debris 
was  hauled  out.  Three  truckloads. 

Plumbers  and  carpenters  were 
called  in.  Partitions  were  torn 
down;  unused  light  traps  were  dis¬ 
carded;  all  five  rooms  were  paint¬ 
ed  a  cheery  ivory  and  green.  Soon 
order  was  apparent  in  the  tempor¬ 
ary  chaos. 

Outside  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  partitions  were  taken  down 
in  a  series  of  cubby-hole  offices,  to 
make  a  studio  about  10  by  22  feet. 
Venetian  blinds  were  hung  over 
the  glass.  A  neutral  backdrop  was 
installed. 

Unwanted  Orphans 

Two  unwieldy  pre-war  speed- 
light  units,  unwanted  orphans  up 
until  now,  proved  to  be  excellent 
for  studio  work.  A  posing  stool 
and  a  couple  of  comfortable  chairs 
completed  the  picture. 

The  INP  and  AP  soundphoto 
machines  formerly  had  taken  up  a 
whole  room.  Presto!  a  large  stor¬ 
age  closet  was  dismembered,  the 
machines  installed  in  it.  Sound- 
photo  Operator  Charles  Sedoris  is 
happy  and  the  department  has  a 
new  printing  room. 

“It’s  really  a  pleasure  to  come 
to  work,”  mused  Ray  Baird,  and 
who  should  know  better  than 
Ray?  He’s  been  a  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer  since  1906. 

“I  think  the  biggest  thing  is  the 
morale,”  said  big  Tom  Toia.  “I 
guess  you’d  call  it  esprit  de  corps 
or  something  like  that.  There’s  a 
new  feeling.  It’s  really  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain  but  it’s  nice.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

Larry  Springfield  has  left  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  to  head 
the  visual  and  audio  section  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Admini¬ 
stration.  He’ll  spend  some  time  in 
Washington,  then  travel  to  Asia 
on  a  p.r.  mission  for  this  country. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 


is  getting  better  night  sports  pic¬ 
tures  now  that  it  has  three  strobes 
of  1,000  watt  seconds  each. 

Charles  J.  Nichols  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

■ 

Reuters  Mon 
Is  Expelled 
From  Iran 

Leopold  Herman,  Teheran  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Reuters,  British 
news  agency,  was  expelled  by  the 
Iranian  Government  last  week. 
He  flew  to  London. 

The  government  charged  him 
with  false  ref)orting,  which  he  de¬ 
nied. 

Mr.  Herman  was  the  fourth 
foreign  news  correspondent  and 
the  second  Reuters  reporter  to  be 
expelled  from  Iran  in  the  last  six 
months. 

Only  last  week,  Michael  Clark, 
New  York  Times  correspondent, 
was  sent  out  of  Iran  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  (E&P,  Dec.  15,  Page 
72).  Previously  expelled  had  been 
Haig  Nicholson  of  Reuters  and 
Sefton  Delmer,  London  Daily  Ex- 


bigg^t  thi^  is  the  Basil  Brewer  Pushes 

iiMt  S^dt  de 'corps  Taft  Bid  in  Mass, 
like  that.  There’s  a  Boston — Basil  Brewer,  publish- 

;’s  really  hard  to  ex-  er  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
nice.”  Standard  Times  has  accepted  the 

role  of  Taft  Manager  for  the  forth- 
rts  .  .  .  coming  Massachusetts  campaign 

WFiELD  has  left  the  for  delegates  to  the  Republican 
Oaily  News  to  head  National  Convention, 
audio  section  of  the  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  made 
^operation  Admini-  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Brewer’s 
spend  some  time  in  appointment  during  a  visit  to  Bos- 
;hen  travel  to  Asia  ton  and  Brookline,  where  he  was 
ion  for  this  country,  accompanied  by  the  New  Bedford 
ipolis  Star  &  Tribune  publisher. 
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Profit  Sharing  Works 
On  Loeb  Newspaper 


Manchester,  N.  H. — Janitors 
usually  don’t  have  much  to  say 
about  the  operation  of  a  newspa¬ 
per,  but  at  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  the  boys  who  sweep  up  are 
co-publishers  of  a  thriving  daily. 

And  for  their  efforts  the  jani¬ 
tors  will  join  all  other  emnioyes 
of  the  newspaper,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  printers,  in  sharing 
half  of  the  profits.  This  year  the 
cut  will  be  around  $700  per  per¬ 
son,  which  comes  in  adJ.tion  to 
the  regular  salaries. 

Loch  Heads  Council 
The  I'nion  Leader  is  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  firms  through¬ 
out  the  counrry  that  has  found  re¬ 
markable  success  in  a  profit-shar- 
in;;  plan.  Its  publisher,  William 
oeb,  has  been  an  active  member 
ol  the  National  Council  of  Profit 
Sliaring  Industries  and  has  just 
been  elected  to  his  third  term  as 
president  of  the  organization. 

This  organization,  which  now 
has  425  members,  includes  such 
firms  as  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Fuller  Brush  Co.,  Pitney-Bowes, 
Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Motorola,  Daisy 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chase  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Doubleday  &  Co., 
Prentice-Hall  Publishing  Co.  and 
Gruen  Watch  Co.,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  Lincoln  Electric  Co., 
and  Hull-Dobbs  Co. 

Member  firms  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  range  from  a  small  garage 
with  15  employes  to  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  with  100,000  on  the  payroll. 
Firms  in  the  council  employ  more 
than  400,000  persons  and  have  a 
total  sales  volume  in  excess  of 
four  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Launched  in  1948 
The  plan  was  launched  at  the 
Union  Leader  on  Oct,  1,  1948. 
That  year  the  average  weekly 
profit  share  of  each  employe 
amounted  to  $7.02.  This  climbed 
to  $8.53  a  week  in  1949  up  to 
$11.63  in  1950  and  will  be  worth 
about  $13  a  week  in  1951. 

In  this  period,  the  Union 
Leader  net  profit,  after  profit- 
sharing  and  taxes,  has  increased 
more  than  250  per  cent. 

At  first  the  profit  sharing  agree¬ 
ment  at  the  Union  Leader  was  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  by  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  various  departments 
participating  in  the  program.  But 
as  of  Oct.  1,  1950,  the  agreement 
became  a  part  of  the  contract  be- 
tWMn  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  later  was  put  in  the 
contract  of  the  organized  press¬ 
men  and  mailers. 

The  plan  says  that  50  per  cent 
of  all  corporation  profits  at  the 
Union  Leader,  after  payment  of 
all  obligations  but  prior  to  pay- 
IJicnt  of  federal  income  taxes, 
‘shall  be  the  portion  of  profits  to 
he  paid  to  employes.” 

Other  provisions  include: 

The  plan  shall  in  no  way  re- 


duc**.  regular  wage  schedules 
agreed  upon  in  contracts  with  la¬ 
bor  unions;  each  department  par- 
tici,  '-ting  in  the  plan  shall  receive 
that  portion  of  the  profits  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  ratio  of  its  members 
to  the  total  number  in  the  plan, 
and  each  department  sharing  in 
the  plan  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  advising  the  publisher  how  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  made  in  the  de¬ 
partment  concerned. 

The  agreement  alsd  calls  for  a 
junior  board  of  directors  com¬ 
posed  of  employes.  This  board 
has  a  big  voice  in  the  policies  of 
the  newspaper.  Management 
makes  no  major  equipment  pur¬ 
chase  without  first  advising  the 
board.  The  management  furnishes 
monthly  financial  statements  to  all 
employes  and  a  copy  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  annual  certified  audit. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  Mr. 
Loeb  wanted  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  Sunday  paper  from  10  to  12 
cents,  but  the  board  voted  it  down. 
Six  months  later,  after  the  board 
had  studied  cost  factors,  the  in¬ 
crease  was  agreed  upon. 

Can  Prevent  Problems 

Mr.  Loeb,  who  deals  with  three 
union  locals  in  his  plant,  feels  that 
he  has  achieved  a  “high  degree  of 
harmony  with  unions.” 

“Profit  sharing  can  work  on 
newspapers”  he  said,  “and  it  can 
prevent  a  lot  of  problems  which 
are  arising  in  these  days  when 
costs  of  operating  are  soaring. 

“When  profit  sharing  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  the  employes,  as  partners, 
are  painfully  aware  of  cost  in¬ 
creases  and  they  look  to  means  to 
offset  them.  For  instance,  when 
newsprint  jumps  $10  a  ton,  it 
means  a  matter  of  about  $15,000 
taken  directly  from  their  share  of 
profits.  The  publisher  also  loses 
$15,000,  since  profits  before  taxes 
are  split  50-50.” 

Mr,  Loeb  says  the  plan  can 
work  just  as  effectively  on  news¬ 
papers  as  it  can  in  steel  mills  or 
banks. 

“It  makes  every  worker  a  co¬ 
publisher,”  he  said.  ‘They  help 
share  the  worries  of  the  business 
while  they  share  the  profits.” 

Unions,  as  a  rule,  have  shunned 
profit  sharing  plans,  but  the 
Guild,  which  was  the  first  union 
group  to  express  interest  in  the 
plan  at  the  Union  Leader,  de¬ 
voted  long  study  to  the  plan  be¬ 
fore  accepting  it  and  then  did  so 
over  the  protests  of  national  offi¬ 
cers. 

Profit  sharing  isn’t  all  “beer  and 
skittles,”  Mr.  Loeb  explained,  and 
firms  shouldn’t  go  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  expecting  an  easy  time  of  it. 

“Firms  on  profit-sharing  must 
pay  the  profits  in  addition  to  good 
wages,  which  are  generally  the 
prevailing  union  wage,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 


PROFIT-SHARING  is  under  discussion  by  (left  to  right)  William 
Loeb,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader  publisher;  Paul  Potter,  Union 
Leader  pressman;  and  E.  J.  Lodge,  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


“The  Union  Leader  profits  are 
in  addition  to  the  negotiated  con¬ 
tracts,  which  compare  favorably 
with  other  newspaper  union  con¬ 
tracts  in  New  England.” 

Mr.  Loeb  has  urged  employes 
of  his  paper  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Council  of  Profit  Sharing 
Industries.  One  employe,  Walter 
L.  Murtagh,  president  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  local  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  attended  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Profit  Sharing  Coun¬ 
cil  and  a  university  seminar,  and 
then  was  invited  by  Mr.  Loeb  to 
express  his  full  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  lengthy  Sunday  article 
in  the  Union  Leader. 

He  wrote  in  part: 

“The  usual  ‘them  and  us’  man¬ 
ner  in  which  both  management 
and  labor  have  been  prone  to  re¬ 
fer  to  each  other  still  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  in  speech  of  both  sides, 
but  often  the  expression  is  habit. 

“For  in  those  plants  where  prof¬ 
it-sharing  is  being  operated  sin¬ 
cerely  and  honestly,  you  don’t 
have  to  be  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
to  detect  a  team  spirit  that  is  miss¬ 
ing  in  all  too  many  of  our  firms 
today.” 

At  the  Council’s  1951  conven¬ 
tion  in  Detroit,  many  representa¬ 
tives  of  labor  were  calM  in  to 
speak  as  individuals  and  not  as 


members  of  a  union,  as  has  been 
the  custom  at  these  conventions 

W.  Paul  Potter,  a  pressman  on 
the  Union  Leader  and  a  member 
of  the  International  Pressman’s 
Union,  said  one  of  the  biggest  jobs 
faced  by  the  Council  “is  that  of 
selling  profit-sharing  philosophy  to 
labor  unions  at  a  national  level. 
When  some  understanding  is 
reached  there,  then  we  can  all  go 
ahead  in  a  much  more  productive 
and  peaceful  manner.” 

■ 

Kraft  Co.  Names 
2  Ad  Managers 

Chicago — William  W.  Hoertcr 
and  Tom  E.  Chantron  have  been 
appointed  advertising  managers  of 
the  Kraft  Foods  Company. 

Mr.  Hoerter  will  be  in  charge 
of  advertising  for  Miracle  Whip 
Salad  Dressing,  Kraft  Mayonnaise 
and  Kraft  French  Dressings  as 
well  as  Parkay  margarine.  Mr. 
Chantron  will  be  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Kraft  Salad  Oil,  Kraft 
caramels,  malted  milk,  Kraft  Din¬ 
ners  and  all  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
Hoerter  has  been  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Botsford,  Constantine 
&  Gardner  Advertising  Agency  in 
New  York. 


Attention  —  Small  Town  Publishers 

All  around  newspaper  man,  25  yrs.  experience,  seeks  position, 
preferably  permanent. 

My  specialty  — organizing  and  reorganizing  small  town  news¬ 
papers. 

Following  are  several  recent  assignments; 

Case  No.  1 — Small  dally,  revenue  from  $14,000  to  $83,000 
end  of  first  year. 

No.  2 — Large  daily,  city  of  150.000.  Revenue  from 
$72,000.00  to  $324,000.00  end  of  first  year. 

No.  3 — Weekly — added  50,000  inches  of  space  in  nine 
months. 

No.  4 — Weekly — from  8  page  paper,  average  of  800 
Inches  of  adv.  to  12  page,  average  1500  Inches 
in  ads  in  Just  two  months. 

If  it’s  in  the  wood,  he  can  do  it  i<x  you.  Compensation — small 
salary  and  percentage  on  Increase.  South  Atlantic  seaboard 
preferred.  Write  or  wire  Box  4412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

New  Missouri  Dean 
Emphasizes  Practice 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

The  new  dean  of  journalism  at  “Our  job  is  to  pile  up  experienc- 
Missouri  will  stick  with  the  “Mis-  es  in  a  very  short  time  so  that  our 


souri  method.”  students  a 

That’s  the  practical  laboratory  of  these 
approach  to  preparing  young  men  mean.” 
and  women  for  newspapering.  Mis-  Start 
souri  helped  pioneer  it  and  has 
been  its  foremost  exponent.  Missour 


students  can  understand  what  some 
of  these  high  generalizations 


Started  at  Rock  Bottom 

Missouri’s  new  dean  has  piled 


And  Dr.  Earl  English,  who  “P  considerable  experience  for  his 
stepped  into  the  deanship  July  1  interpretation  of  “high  gener- 

with  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Frank  ahzations. 

Luther  Mott,  thinks  it’s  the  best  made  his  start  in  journalism 

way  to  do  it.  assistant  to  an  unpaid  coun- 


Dr  Earl  English 

preparation  of  this  piece  made  this 


you  used  to.  There  used  to  be  a 
nice  fellow  come  out  here  to  see 
me  every  couple  of  weeks  on  his 
own  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
news. 

“‘I  used  to  give  him  items  and 
he’d  make  news  out  of  them.  He 
gave  me  his  card.  It’s  been  20 
years,  I  guess,  but  I’m  still  carry¬ 
ing  it.  .  ,  ” 

Says  Earl  English,  “He  pulled 
out  the  card  and  handed  it  to  me. 
The  name  on  it  was  .  .  .  Hal 
Boyle. 

“We’re  going  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  among  our  students.  We’ll 
keep  a  record  of  individual 
achievements  over  the  years.  It 
will  stimulate  others  that  come 
along. 

“Hal  Boyle  makes  a  good  name 
to  start  with.” 

Students  Make  Own 


He  made  his  start  in  journalism  suggestion:  Students  Make 

as  “an  assistant  to  an  unpaid  coun-  “i  just  wonder  if  you  would  Paper  and  Ink 


There  are  dissenters,  who  hold  *ry  correspondent.  Thats  rock  care  to  add  in  the  story  somewhere  Missoula,  Mont.  —  Students  of 

that  journalism  schools  only  in-  twttom,  Earl  English  thinks,  and  that  in  this  broad  program  Dr.  graphic  art's  in  Montana  State 
cidentally  should  concefh  them-  tncre  was  nowhere  to  go  but  up.  English  has  the  earnest  support  Universitv’s  School  of  Journalism 
selves  with  techniques  because  Hence  the  deanship  at  Missouri  of  his  faculty  and  the  student  pursuing  their  subject  in  the 
“They’ll  learn  ’em  on  the  job.”  ^  .  .  and  in  journalism  education,  body,  which  is  reflected  in  a  daily  ^ost  practical  manner  by  making 
.  Ifi^t  s  about  as  fur  as  you  kin  go.  meeting  of  the  faculty  staff  to  dis-  ,beir  own  naner  and  ink 

A  Doing  Philosophy  Onlv  three  others  have  made  it:  /'ll®®  nmKlAmc  anH  r\m~  »  t  ^  ’  *  •  i  •. 


“that’s  about  as  fur  as  you  kin  go.' 
Only  three  others  have  made  it 


meeting  of  the  faculty  staff  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  and  keep  the  pro- 


their  own  paper  and  ink. 

Using  a  $5  paper-making  kit 


But  I^an  English  has  “always  Walter  Williams,  Sunder  of  the  gram  coordinated;  and  in  a  weekly  ^  common  household  flatiron, 
been  sold  on  the  philosophy  of  school,  Frank  Lee  Martin,  his  sue-  meeting  of  representative  students  ctnripnis  in  th<*  on'nhio  arts  rla« 
learning  by  doing.”  he  says.  And  cessor;  and  Frank  Luther  Mott —  with  the  faculty  for  student  reac-  have  turned  out  sheets  of  paper 


so,  Missouri  students  continue  to  all  great  names  in  journalism  edu 
publish  a  daily  newspaper,  the  Mis~  cation. 


tion  and  coordination. 


with  which  they  are  able  to  make 


hotl.  “I  mention  this  because  I  think  booklets  cards  and  namnhlets 

sourian,  for  the  city  of  Columbia.  Along  the  way  toward  the  dean-  one  of  the  Dean’s  many  strong  jjje  paper  is  obtained 

And  in  addition  they’ll  continue  ship  Dr.  English  picked  up  a  print-  points  for  the  job  is  his  ability  to  ^  soaked  with  water  and 
13  sponsored  radio  news  broad-  cf’s  card  (he  was  a  “devil”  at  13,  obtain  cooperation.”  nressed  flat  A  flatiron  nuts  on  the 

casts  a  day,  a  three-edition  daily  later  the  youngest  journeyman  ad-  Best-Covered  City  finishing  touches, 

radio  facsimile  newspaper,  “Great  mitted  to  the  Detroit  local).  He  An  ink  conci-m  nrovided  in. 

Pictures  of  the  Itor,"  a  monthly  ha”  always  l«en  the  publifhing  gredients  for  ink  and  the  class 

<>t  newspaVrs.  say,  Dr*^  English*  miaes  up  its  own.  .  _  _  . 


in  a  kit.  soaked  with  water  and 
pressed  flat.  A  flatiron  puts  on  the 
finishing  touches. 

An  ink  concern  provided  in- 


spondents,  syndicated  book  re-  Gazette  and  Newark  Ledger). 


views  to  200  newspapers,  a  month-  He  gathered  unto  himself  four 
ly  digest  of  weekly  newspaper  edi-  degrees  (including  the  Ph.D.  in 
torials,  and  numerous  other  pub-  psychology  from  Iowa);  a  wife  and 
lishing  activities  which  at  Missouri  two  daughters  (one  of  them  en- 


The  Missourian  now  features 


mixes  up  Its  own. 

The  course,  taught  by  Prof.  W. 


building  page,  a  woman’s  page,  a  L.  (Din)  Alcorn,  includes  field 


psychologrfrom  lowa  -a  wife  «^hool  page,  and  a  new  farm  trips  to  printing  concerns  in  the 

two  daughters  (one  of  them  en-  which  approaches  a  model  for  Missoula  area.  Rotary  presses,  job 
l^ild  a  small  city  daily.  presses,  and  ^the  stereotyping  pro- 


11^  (IVIIVUIC)  WHICH  at  CfTloll  ritv 

not  approximations  of  the  real  rolled  in  journalism  at  guess  what  ^  '  r. 


thing,  but  are  the  real  thing. 


school);  a  lot  of  high  school,  col- 


Moreover,  the  University  is  lege,  and  university  teaching. 


squaring  around  for  installation  Knows  Other  Schools  some  120  of  them,  are  assigned  are  observed  at  other 

I’®  Completed  the  broadest  four  or  five-block  sections  of  the  printing  firms. 

dL.  Television  will'be  an  ^mpor-  observation  of  ^urnalism  educa-  Enrollment  Doubled 

tfgnt  in  nPUfc  t'O"  m  action  Undertaken  by  reporter  rings  bells,  talks  to  house-  .u,.  , 


Columbia,  Missouri,  is  probably  cess  are  studied  at  the  Missoulian- 
the  best-covered  city  in  the  world.  Sentinel  and  the  silk  screen  dupli- 
Beginning  newswriting  students,  eating  process  and  offset  printing 
some  120  of  them,  are  assigned  are  observed  at  other  Missoula 


dean,  television  will  be  an  impor-  ...  j  .  •  t. 

♦omf  tion  m  action  undertaken  bj 

tant  tactor  in  news  distribution).  i.  j  •  .u  i.-  .  r  .u  t.  • 

Wilh  U.P.  newspaper  and  AP  •!"«  !" 


radio  service,  and  recently  in¬ 
stalled  24-hour  Acme  telephoto. 


keOripwe  In,,  ippnno  u/k.'nh  Enrollmeut  10  thc  Joumalism 

holders,  hunts  for  any  items  which  ,  .  r  /~,i  i  u  r'u., 

«,:ii  meakp  n  ctriry/  department  of  Oklahoma  City 


ness  (he  inspected  some  45  schools  will  make  a  story. 

and  departments  of  joumalism  as  “I’m  trying  to  get  these  young-  increase  over  the  previous 

tVi<»  cfpre  tn  Hpvplnn  a  farilitv  fnr  an-  *"0/©  ItlCrCESC  O  CF  iDC  pfC 


dkajiciu  ^•t-HC/Ul  /^CIHC  IClCHHUlVIy  ..  .  «  Ay-ST'T  ^  _ ^1^ _ _  \\J\j/o  lilvicasc  uvci  luc  uicviuiw 

«p:ii  executive  secretary  of  the  ACEJ  sters  to  develop  a  facility  for  go-  ..  *  ^  ^ 

Missouri  will  conduct  the  nK)st  ^  ^  year,  according  to  first  semester 

varied  iournalistic  activity  concen-  accrediting  committee).  mg  up  to  a  front  door,  ringing  the  I*  ^ 

tratpH  i?  anv  cphr>r«i  In  thp  u/nrlil  English  looked  at — ^but  let  doorbcIl,  becoming  acquainted  With  ®d-  u  j  i  a  c,  i,  i,  a  nf 

trated  at  any  school  in  the  world.  executive  editor  of  the  housewife  or  the  man  of  the  R^i^ard  J,  A.  Struck,  head  of 

Cultural  Courses,  Too  a  major  metropolitan  daily  (he  house,  and  thus  acquiring  con-  J®  jr^i  department  saw 

And  that’s  how  the  new  dean  was  house-hunting  in  the  new  fidence  in  meeting  people,”  he 
wants  it.  “Whatever  else  we  do  in  place  when  the  Missouri  job  was  says.  ^^Sl  here  w 

journalism,”  he  says,  “we  should  waved  at  him).  In  addition  to  the  blanket  city  J* 

produce  good  newspapers,  good  So,  at  46,  the  quiet  and  modest  coverage  the  students  in  the  com-  48  journalism  majors,  28 
news  programs.  If  we  do  that,  the  Earl  English  pushes  the  buttons  munity  weekly  classes  cover  Boone 

cfiiHAntc  iA->rn  that  work  the  hiffcest  inurnalism  Countv.  includinz  seven  villaees.  other  students  taking  journal  s 


-iv.  ...  -  dents.  For  the  first  semester  of  the 

In  addition  to  the  blanket  city  1951-1952  school  year,  there  are 
verage  the  students  in  the  com-  journalism  majors,  28 

,.,AAki„  aIaccac  A  With  loumalism  as  a  minor  and  2/ 


students  will  learn. 


that  work  the  biggest  journalism  County,  including  seven  villages,  otner  si 
training  program  in  the  country,  with  a  special  page  for  each  town  courses. 


“Of  course.”  says  English,  “we  training  program  in  the  country,  with  a  special  page  for  each  town  courses, 
carry  our  full  share  of  cultural  It  Includes  two  buildings,  a  9,000-  each  week.  “It  is  a  hard  thing  to  ■ 

and  theory  courses  too:  history  volume  library,  25  faculty  mem-  handle,”  says  Dr.  English.  “But  Chronicle  CheSS 

and  principles,  contemporary  prob-  bers,  a  famed  Journalism  Week,  25  we  keep  dinning  aill  the  time,  i  enn 

lems,  semantics,  literature  of  jour-  undergraduate  assistants,  275  up-  ‘Learn  to  make  friends.  You’ve  lourney  i-rraws 
nallsm.  And  our  students  take  perclass  students,  100  graduate  got  to  make  friends.  People  are  San  Francisco  —  Performing 
three  years  of  arts  and  sconces  students,  70  courses  in  seven  ac-  not  going  to  talk  to  you  unless  they  blindfolded  before  1,500  specUi* 

including  13  houn  of  foreign  Ian-  credited  sequences  and  the  multi-  like  you — and  sometimes  before  ors,  George  Koltanowski,  jO 

guage.  But  theory  is  valueless  to  plicity  of  journalistic  activities  that  you  ever  succeed  you’ll  have  to  Francisco  Chronicle  chess  coluin- 

the  student  who  hasn’t  had  expe-  go  with  them.  acquire  this  ability  to  get  people  nist,  played  50  games  of  chess  w 

rience  to  go  with  it.  It  takes  cooperation  from  faculty  to  talk  to  you.’  ”  eight  hours,  45  minutes.  n“ 

“Theory  and  principles  have  and  students  to  make  an  under-  “The  project  got  under  way  at  Chronicle  column,  began  on  a 

little  meaning  unless  the  listener  taking  of  this  size  roll — and  the  Missouri,”  I>ean  English  says,  weekly  basis  in  1947,  was  aa- 

is  able  to  relate  it  to  his  own  new  dean  has  it.  A  memo  from  “after  a  fellow  told  me  ‘You  don’t  vanced  to  a  dally  appearance  wiui- 

experiences.  one  of  his  faculty  toward  the  have  reporters  around  here  like  in  a  few  months. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Not  *Words  or  Pics,  * 
But  "Words  and  Pics  * 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  of  loumaliem.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


PICTURE  EDITING.  By  Stanley  E. 

Kalisli  and  Clifton  C.  Edom.  New 

York:  Rinehart  and  Company.  207 

pp.  $4..'i0. 

It  was  in  the  Depression.  A 
good  many  publishers  worried 
and  the  managing  editor  of  one 
of  the  richest  papers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  snapped: 

“Pictures  are  a  luxury.  We’ll 
print  more  when  money’s  looser.’’ 

Two  prints  lay  on  my  desk. 
One  chuckled  and  the  other  cried. 

In  the  first,  a  mother  cat 
scruffed  a  kitten  across  a  city  in¬ 
tersection.  Lines  of  traffic  piled 
up.  The  burliest  cop  you  ever 
saw  held  them  and  tenderly 
watched  the  cat. 

In  the  second  print,  debris  from 
a  blown  wall-safe  sprawled  in  a 
lakeshore  bedroom.  A  child’s 
hand  torn  from  her  body  lay 
flung  aloof  from  the  litter.  And 
I  asked: 

“What  would  it  cost  to  get  a 
Wolfe  or  a  Galsworthy  to  write 
those  effects?” 

Kalish  and  Edom  make  a  simi¬ 
lar  point  in  their  book.  “Never 
argue,  they  urge,  ‘words  instead 
of  pictures,  or  pictures  instead 
of  words.’  Argue,  ‘words  and 
pictures.’  ” 

Fact  is,  there’s  little  argument 
over  good  pictures.  The  trouble 
is  finding  good  ones;  then  crop¬ 
ping  them  effectively,  givi.sg  them 
space  for  impact,  writing  captions 
that  reach  out  to  the  reader — and 
creating  picture  ideas.  The  big¬ 
gest  picture  argument  today  is 
whether  to  use  overlines,  or  to 
kick  in  a  catch-head  with  caps  as 
part  of  the  underline. 

*  *  * 

For  my  money,  a  picture  with¬ 
out  an  overline  is  a  face  without 
an  eyebrow.  But  there’s  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  that.  .\s  with 
a  horse  race,  it  makes  the  out- 
<^>nie  interesting.  And  here  Ka¬ 
lish  and  Edom  have  produced  a 
good,  the  newest,  book  to  discuss 
problems  that  kick  around  on  a 
picture  desk. 

Picture  sense;  picking  pictures; 
creating  ideas;  saying  No  to  press 
sgents;  layout;  roto;  color;  crop¬ 
ping;  scaling;  captions;  sources, 
^  keeping  a  picture  morgue. 
Typographical  streamlining  and 
J^rinted  famous  pictures  are  the 
parts  of  the  book.  Texts 
should  certainly  do  more  of  this 
ble^ng  and  brightening. 

Shantytown,’  the  first  halftone 
■n  a  newspaper  is  reproduced 
|rom  the  New  York  Daily  Graph¬ 
ic  of  March  4,  1880.  Also  a  page 
trom  the  first  rotogravure  section 


— in  the  April  5,  1914  New  York 
Times.  And  page  one  of  the  first 
tabloid  in  the  United  States:  The 
Illustrated  Daily  News  (later 
Daily  News)  of  New  York. 

*  *  * 

In  their  chapter  on  “Creating 
Ideas,”  the  authors  suggest  rou¬ 
tines:  getting  picture  ideas  from 
Httle-known  elements  in  current 
news — What  is  a  wombat?,  for 
example — a  map  and  scenes  of 
suddenly  newsworthy  islands;  a 
Labor  Day  picture-editorial  of 
traffic  danger:  “Drive  like  light¬ 
ning:  crash  like  thunder.” 

Fine  pictures  come  from  sea¬ 
soned  news  minds.  Take  Dick 
Crandell,  picture  editor  for  15 
years  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Spring  had  been  long 
in  labor  and  Dick  sent  Jack 
Frank,  a  photographer,  to  the 
Bronx  zoo.  Frank  snapped  a 
smoochy-Iooking  hippo,  face 
slumped  with  happy  laziness 
against  the  bars  of  his  cage.  For 
weeks.  Spring  too  had  been  caged. 

Ev  Kallgren  was  night  editor, 
and  he  nodded  when  Crandell 
said,  “It’s  perfect  for  page  1,  isn’t 
it?  Tomorrow’s  due  to  be  a  grand 
day.”  Ev  wrote  the  simple  over¬ 
line:  “Spring!”  And  readers  in 
Times  Square  and  on  trains  re¬ 
marked:  “Makes  me  feet  better, 
just  looking  at  him,  that  Spring- 
fevered  hippo.” 

Wouldn’t  it  have  been  awful  to 
have  written:  “Hippo  Looking 
Through  Bars  at  Bronx  Zoo”? 

Then  there  was  Nat  Fein’s  shot 
from  a  New  York  cat  show.  Fein, 
remember,  won  a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  his  “Babe  Ruth  Bows  Out” 
at  Yankee  Stadium.  From  the  cat 
show  he  brought  a  picture  of 
“Little  Winner  and  Big  Winner,” 
girl  cat  looking  with  complete 
the  sweetest  kind  of  demure  little 
placidity  into  the  bellowing  face 
of  caveman  brute  of  a  pussy  who 
seemed  to  be  saying,  “Whadda  yu 
mean,  yu  wanna  go  home  in  a 
cabT’  The  little  lady  never  batted 
an  eye,  or  a  tail. 

It  ran  with  the  show  story. 
Then  Crandell  salvaged  it. 


'Woman  of  the  Year' 

Marguerite  (Maggie)  Higgins, 
war  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  beat  out 
Princess  Elizabeth  for  “Wo¬ 
man  of  the  Year”  honors  in  a 
poll  among  women’s  editors 
of  Associated  Press  member 
newspapers. 
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brushed  out  the  background,  re¬ 
touched  it,  and  blew  it  up  for  the 
roto.  His  overline  read,  “The 
Bully.”  For  months,  readers  wrote 
for  copies.  It  might  have  been 
captioned,  “I  just  know  I  can  re¬ 
form  him.”  And  a  million  women 
who  have  broken  their  hearts  on 
that  vain  hope  would  have  pinned 
it  where  her  favorite  bum  could 
see. 

Industrial  Publication  Text 
By  Two  Top  Consultants 

SPEAK  UP  MANAGEMENT.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  Newcomb  and  Marir  Sammona. 

New  York:  Funk  and  Wiwnalts  Com¬ 
pany.  .TO.T  pp.  $5. 

Only  once  before  in  years  of 
reviewing  have  I  written  a  similar 
sentence.  But  here  goes,  for  it’s 
news  and  it’s  accurate: 

For  a  dozen  years  I’ve  been 
pretty  close  to  the  house  maga¬ 
zine  and  industrial  relations  field. 
And  here  in  “Speak  Up.  Manage¬ 
ment,”  by  a  former  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staffer  and  con¬ 
sultant-partner,  Marg  Sammons, 
formerly  editor  for  the  Pure  Oil 
Company,  is  the  most  practical, 
discerning,  and  thoroughly  bril¬ 
liant  discussion  of  industry’s  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  publications  I 
have  encountered.  It  is  from  the 
horses’  joint  mouth  of  two  top 
consultants  in  the  field. 

It  discusses  management  news¬ 
letters,  envploye  publicatioas,  and 
handb^ks,  annual  reports,  bul¬ 
letin  boards,  visual  and  audio¬ 
visual  communications;  plant  open 
houses,  supervisory  and  employee 
meetings,  and  industrial  communi¬ 
cations  in  a  shooting  war. 

“Don’t  make  your  employee 
publication  a  cultural  heavy¬ 
weight.”  the  authors  warn.  In  the 
scramble  for  professional  status, 
some  employee  journals  have  be¬ 
come  collectors’  items:  things  of 
beauty,  full  of  radiant  art  and 
sweet  prose.  They  adorn  the  di¬ 
rectors’  room.  But  do  they  also 
talk  convincingly  to  employees? 
Has  the  editor  cloistered  himself 
in  headquarters?  Do  employees 
say,  very  confidentially,  “They’d 
better  scrap  the  luxury  and  ap¬ 
portion  the  budget  to  the  pay 
envelopes.” 

For  employee  annual  reports, 
the  authors  warn — and  elaborate: 

Watch  out  for  bewildering 
words;  keep  your  charts  simple; 
set  up  a  mechanism  for  answering 
questions;  make  the  shareholder 
report  available;  inform,  don’t  try 
to  over-educate. 

Newcomb  and  Sammons  have 
done  a  job.  There’s  newspaper 
knowhow  on  every  page  plus  the 
savvy  of  years  of  industrial  ex¬ 
perience. 

Query  and  Reply 

A  PUBLIC  relations  counsellor 
in  Pennsylvania  writes: 

“I’m  to  give  a  Public  Relations 
course  at  the  University.  Please 
suggest  a  text.” 

Among  excellent  ones  are: 
Philip  I^ley’s  “Public  Relations 


Handbook”  Prentice  Hall,  New 
York,  and  ‘Public  Relations  for 
Retailers”  by  Tom  Mahoney  and 
Rita  Hession,  Macmillan,  New 
York. 

■ 

Chicago  Trib  Gives 
Christmas  Bonus 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Tribune 
is  again  awarding  a  Christmas 
bonus  to  all  of  its  employes,  but 
the  amount  this  year  is  slightly 
under  that  of  a  year  ago,  because 
increased  costs  were  greater  than 
increased  revenues. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  departments,  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company  stated: 

“The  Tribune’s  unexcelled  staff 
— in  all  departments — has  done  a 
fine  job  in  ’51.  It  has  turned  out 
bigger  and  better  papers  than  ever 
before  in  Tribune  history.  The  re¬ 
sults  this  year  would  not  have 
been  as  favorable  without  the  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  in  advertising.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Tribune  would  not 
have  been  able  to  handle  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  if  it  had  not 
invested  large  amounts  of  money 
in  new  plant  and  equipment  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years. 

“Whether  or  not  the  Tribune 
can  distribute  a  bonus  in  ’52  and 
in  what  amounts,  will  depend 
again  on  the  progress  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  Tribune,  however,  is 
hopeful  that — no  matter  how  diffi¬ 
cult  are  the  problems  that  these 
strenuous  times  may  bring — the 
ingenuity,  industry  and  loyalty  of 
all  departments  will  be  sufficient 
to  solve  them  as  in  the  past.” 

■ 

Medill  Loan  Group 
Gives  Out  $27,000 

Chicago — Checks  totaling  $27,- 
000  were  distributed  here  this 
week  to  27  members  of  the  Medill 
Building  and  Loan  Association, 
composed  of  Chicago  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes,  in  payment  of  matured 
stock.  Of  the  $1,000  received  by 
each  member,  $125  consisted  of 
profit. 

Fourteen  departments  of  the 
Tribune  were  represented  by  em¬ 
ployes  belonging  to  the  group 
which  was  organized  in  1922. 

0 

Two  Gift  Sections 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Herald- 
American  published  two  tabloid 
Christmas  gift  sections  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  issues.  The  first  one  appeared 
Dec.  9,  consisting  of  20  pages. 
The  “Late  Christmas  Gift  Shop¬ 
per,”  comprising  24  pages,  was 
published  Dec.  16.  The  two  sec¬ 
tions  totaled  45,000  lines  of  gift 
advertising. 

■ 

80  Pages  in  St.  Paul 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — ^The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  (evening)  of  Wednesday, 
Dec.  12,  totaled  80  pages.  This 
was  the  largest  regular  daily  edi¬ 
tion  ever  published  in  the  102- 
year  history  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  -  Pioneer  Press.  The  issue 
contained  154,353  lines  of  ads. 


SI 


1 


Sears  Auto  Ads  Billed  10  Per  Cent  Boost  (f^liituarp 

TVTrtQtlv  nt  fiATlPTOl  Rnt©  San  Francisco— Indk^ions  of  Edward  E.  Buchner,  68,  Asso- 
*  VAL  xmSALW  an  “extremely  good”  1952  call  for  elated  Press  correspondent  from 

^  c-  .  .  •  .  **.  u  t  ”  ^  11  ,>  greater  outlays  for  advertising  to  retirement  in  1948, 

CHiCAGo-First  extensive  mer-  to  turn  merchants  and  sell  ac-  ^  bigger  job  of  marketing  as  at  Davenport.  la.,  Dec.  16. 

^^smg  of  a  low.pr.ced  auto-  ces^nes.  r.t.  well  as  pay  increased  costs,  Adver-  * 

^bile  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  After  he  war  the  reta  Ira  e  Association  of  the  West  Harry  B.  Smith,  75.  sports  edi- 

began  Dec.  20  with  the  introduc-  for  car  dealers  was  continued  in  hnlletin  tor  emeritus  of  the  San  Francisco 

tion  of  the  Allstate  car  in  19  the  view  they  were  selling  direct  advertisine  aoDrooriation  (Calif.)  Chronicle  and  dean  of 

r  tp«  in  in  CniithArn  In  fh..  /-r.nciim(.r  fr,>m  n  fivi-H  aoverusing  appropriation  '  '  . . .  . 


(J^bituarp 


tion  of  the  Allstate  car  in  19  the  view  they  were  selling  direct 
cities  in  10  Southern,  Southwest-  to  the  consumer  from  a  fixed  es- 
ern  and  Western  states.  tablishment  in  the  community. 


should  be  at  least  10  per  cent  high- 


West  Coast  sports  writers,  Dec. 
14.  He  continued  to  write  his 


auu  TTtiiciii  5iaics.  icvininiiiiiviii  iii  .  » A w  Clio-  * conunueo  lo  wriie 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  spot  The  newspapers  feel  they  have  ’  »  sports  column  until  his  death. 


check  indicated  most  newspapers  gained  in  giving  the  car  dealers  h®  survey, 


were  billing  Sears’  retail  stores  at  the  local  rate,  inasmuch  as  for- 
the  general  or  automotive  adver-  merly  only  a  small  amount  of  na- 


In  a  lot  of  instances,  even  more 
advertising  money  will  be  required 


James  P.  Powers,  54,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  makeup  man  on 


(Mich.)  Free  Press,  Dec.  11. 

*  *  if 

James  J.  Boyle,  72,  publisher 
of  the  Mauch  Chunk  (Pa.)  Times- 
News  since  1908,  Dec.  15. 


^  \j,ss  Virginia  Garner,  77, 

Blackwell,  Okla.  —  Purchase  head  of  the  Journalism  Depart- 


CO..,,...  C...WO...  ..c  faef  mnvina  anH  cuiioriai  iiiaKcup  man  on 

tising  rate  for  the  new  car  copy,  tional  automotive  advertising  ^  ‘  ®  ^  it  k^nLeMed  ihc  New  York  Daily  News  md  i 
Dallas  dailies  were  an  exception,  (from  manufacturers)  was  placed  panaing  economy,  ii  is  ugge  e  .  editor  of  the  Detroit 

following  their  established  prac-  in  the  market  and  under  the  new  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Dec.  11. 

tice  of  accepting  automobile  deal-  setup  dealers  have  created  a  new  D]U|1  am  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

er  advertising  at  the  local  or  re-  source  of  retail  advertising  for  the  ^  ****  *  IVi^x  xult^XX  James  J.  Boyle,  72,  publisher 

tail  rate.  papiers.  Mauch  Chunk  {Pz.)  Times- 

The  Allstate  automobile,  manu-  General  Rate  in  Orlando  NiTXWlX^  X^V^V^IXXX^O  j9Qg  j5 

factured  by  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.,  ^  j  Austin,  Orlando  (Fla.)  * 

r*  a  ^  guaran-  Sentinel-Star,  reported  Sears’  auto  OlUCKWCll  Jrapt?!  Miss  Virginia  Garner,  77, 

teed  by  Sears.  takes  the  national  rate.  Blackwell,  Okla.  —  Purchase  head  of  the  Journalism  Depart- 

Local  Ad  Responsibility  Similarly,  John  Roberts,  Fayette-  of  the  Blackwell  Journal-Tribune  ment  of  Wesleyan  College,  Ma- 

The  initial  sale  through  Sears  ville  (N.’c.)  Observer,  explained:  and  Blackwell  Times-Record  was  con,  Ga.,  for  20  years  before  her 

retail  stores  will  be  confined  to  “All  new  car  advertising  has  al-  announced  I^c.  18  by  Phil  Me-  retirement  in  1938,  Dec.  16. 

selected  cities  in  Alabama,  Ten-  ways  been  carried  at  the  general  Mullen,  president  of  a  recently-  *  *  ♦ 

nessee,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  rate  and  any  deviation  now  for  formed  company,  Blackwell  Pub-  Ralph  P.  Bull,  55,  former  city 

Mississippi,  Florida,  Arkansas,  certain  cars  would  be  unfair  to  lications,  Inc.  editor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Texas,  Arizona  and  Utah.  others  in  the  same  classification.  The  property  was  purchased  Morning  Post  and  a  staffer  for  23 

Advertising  was  being  handled  We  do  not  contemplate  any  from  the  Adeline  Trust,  owners  of  years  until  he  left  the  paper  two 
at  the  local  level,  with  newspapers  change  in  our  jjolicy.”  Ihe  controlling  interest  1 1  years,  years  ago,  Nov,  22.  Earlier,  he 

the  major  medium.  Sears’  adver-  E.  Julian  Herndon,  Little  Rock  It  was  formed  20  years  ago  by  had  worked  for  the  Binghamton 
tising  department  at  national  head-  Arkansas  Democrat,  stated  that  the  late  L.  H.  Wentz  for  mem-  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
quarters  indicated  the  chain  store  as  of  Dec.  18,  no  Sears’  auto  ad-  hers  of  his  family.  *  *  ♦ 

organization  has  neither  a  na-  vertising  had  been  offered  to  the  The  Journal  was  first  published  Mrs.  Susan  Fife  Ramsey,  79, 

tional  advertising  budget  nor  a  Democrat.  He  explained,  how-  in  June,  1933.  In  1940,  the  Jour-  long  a  Washington  correspondent 
policy  regarding  newspaper  adver-  ever,  that  any  advertising,  whether  nal  Publishing  Company  was  sold  and  columnist  for  Mississippi 
tising  on  the  Allstate  car.  It  was  separate  or  as  a  part  of  Sears’  to  the  Oklahoma  News-Press  Com-  newspapers  while  on  a  visit  in 
understood,  however,  that  Sears  regular  ad.  dealing  with  an  auto-  pany.  which  also  purchased  the  Portland,  Ore.,  December  7. 
was  prepared  to  adhere  to  what-  mobile,  will  take  the  local  gen-  daily  Blackwell  Morning  Tribune  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

ever  established  policies  news-  eral  rate  which  is  15%  less  than  and  the  Times-Record.  a  weekly.  Mrs.  Marie  Evans  Dwyer,  71. 
papers  have  in  regard  to  auto-  the  national  rate.  The  morning  Tribune  was  consoli-  widow  of  Michael  T.  Dwyer,  who 

motive  advertising.  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers  dated  with  the  Journal  and  the  was  managing  editor  of  the  Alex- 

The  initial  introduction  is  the  reported  they  had  not  been  of-  Times-Record  was  continued  as  a  andria  (Va.)  Gazette,  Dec.  6. 

full  responsibility  of  local  Sears’  fered  copy  on  Allstate  to  date, 

stores  E  &  P  was  told  with  local  but  if  aud  when  such  copy  is  of-  Phil  McMullen  has  been  asso-  Jacob  A.  Goldsmith,  15,  ce 
stores  spending  their  own  money  fered,  general  advertising  rate  will  ciated  with  Blackwell  newspapers  founder  of  the  Milford  (Conn.) 
for  advertising.  Suggested  copy  apply.  ^nce  1936,  coming  from  Kaw  News,  a  weekly,  i"  Washingt^. 

is  being  supplied  b^  Sears’  na-  Eugene  J.  Lemcoe,  director  of  City  where  he  was  owner  of  the  D.  C..  December  11.  He  retired 
tional  advertising  department  advertising.  Houston  Post,  said  he  News.  In  1946  he  was  made  gen-  last  April  from  the  newspaper. 

H^„i„  I  s  was  willing  to  run  Allstate  ads,  eral  manager  of  the  newspapers  which  he  operated  with  his  son, 

if  tendered,  “at  our  applicable  owned  and  operated  by  the  Okla-  Gordon  A.  Goldsmith,  now  seiy- 
Avalanche  and  Journal,  said  all  „  j,oma  News-Press  Company  which  ing  as  an  Air  Force  captain  in 

wpy  on  the  Allstate  car  apf^ar-  ^  included  six  other  Oklahoma  daily  Washington.  Prior  to  founding  the 

uig  in  those  papers  is  to  billed  «  .  ■R/ar'ftinoc  CM  und  weekly  newspapers.  News  with  his  son,  he  worked  on 

at  the  general  rate  which  is  also  KeetZ  BeCOmeS  continued  in  that  capacity  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald, 

the  automotive  rate.  Lafayette  Advertiser  until  the  recent  liquidation  of  Bridgeport  Life,  and  South  Sor¬ 
ter  any  retail  ad  where  auto-  t.p.yette  La  _  Robert  W  Oklahoma  News-Press  Newspapers  walk  (Conn.)  Sentinel. 

motive  copy  is  placed  within  the  „  Lafayette,  La.  —  Kooen  w.  comoleted  with  *  ♦  • 

border,”  he  saw,  “.he  Ml  general  JouI^nal-SnfSSion  R.OH.nh  Know  Bn.YTON,  far- 

SS,k"'l™?u;*«?ive";S  S  tedglr!  has  ten‘”med  Blaekwell  Publications.  Ine..  n«r  editor  of  the  in  CrnW 
u  automotive  rate  j  i  manaeer  of  the  Lafav-  was  formed  about  two  months  ago  (Wis.)  Tribune,  in  Los  Angeles, 

which  has  been  in  eff^  for  years  Dafh  Adverser  bv  Phil  McMullen,  his  son.  Bill.  Calif.,  Dec.  9.  Mr.  Brayton.  who 

t?ve°  Prior  to  his  work  with  the  and  LorinMcM^len,  a  brother,  was  as^ciated  with  the 

The  Memphis  (Tenn  )  Com-  Ledger,  he  was  on  the  circulation  of  Pf’’!  .^®'i|h’  Tex.  Also  ^so-  State  Journal,  Madison,  pr» 
int  Memphis  yenn.)  yom  shreveoort  (La)  ciated  with  the  company  are  Guy  going  to  the  Tribune,  was  the  M" 

mercial  Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar  A/ireveporr  (La.)  Oklahoma  Citv  and  of  thf.  latf  Aaron  M.  Rravton.  for 


mercial  Appeal  and  Prys  Sam, tar  ^  Oklahoma  City  and  8f  the  late  Aaron  M.  Brayton.  for 

carried  the  new  car  advertismg  at  •  William  T.  Payne,  also  of  Okla-  many  years  editor  and  publisher 

their  gener^  ^vertising  rate,  ac-  _  homa  City.  of  both  the  Tribune  and  the  State 

cording  to  W.  O.  Sturdivant,  man-  Carrier  Casualty  B  Journal. 

ager  of  general  advertising.  Stephenville  Tex  _  Rufus  •  x _  xr*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dallas  Gives  Local  Rate  Higgs,  publisher  of  the  Stephen-  Chnstmas  VlSltors  ^  Whitman,  82,  former 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  ville  Empire-Tribune,  suffered  a  Missoula,  Mont.  —  The  nine  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wyth^ 
Dallas  Times-Herald  have  accept-  broken  shoulder  while  making  a  German  newsmen  studying  jour-  ville,  (Va.)  Southwest  Virgif’^ 
ed  automobile  dealer  advertising  personal  delivery  of  his  newspa-  nalism  at  Montana  State  Univer-  Enterprise,  Dec.  9. 
at  the  local  or  retail  rate  since  per’s  Sunday  edition  to  a  sub-  sity  have  dispersed  to  various  *  *  ♦ 

early  in  World  War  II,  when  scriber  Saturday  night.  He  slipped  places  west  of  Chicago  to  spend  Wilbur  Faxon  Hobart,  73. 
dealers  had  no  cars  to  sell  and  on  a  flight  of  steps,  and  struck  the  Christmas  with  friends  and  rela-  former  Richmond,  Va.,  newspapej" 
were  encouraged  in  their  efforts  concrete  sidewalk.  tives.  man,  at  Greendake,  Va.,  Dec.  13 
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RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  11  AIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

InsertioDs  Une  B«te  11  IssertioDs  Line  Rate 

1  .S66  1  $1.00 

2  .50  2  .96 

3  .46  3  .00 

4  and  over  .40  II  4  and  over  .86 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  Darsbie  M  Inquire  lor  20  and  62  time  ratei. 

in  advance  U  Charse  Orders  Accepted. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  AT  2  P.M.  (After  Last  Hall) 
EDITOR  at  PUBLUlHER  reserves  the  right  to  eait  all  copy. 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Personals 

DON  G-KAH.V.MS  present  address 
needed  by  New  Mexico  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1’.  O.  Box  381,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 


Tclctypesetter  Instruction 

TELETYPESETTER 

HOME-PRAUTICE  and  Instruction 
Kits,  complete  with  dugering  chart, 
colored  keyboard  layouts,  code  break¬ 
down,  illustrated  nomenclature,  oper¬ 
ating  technique  etc.  $3.0U  postpaid. 
H.  8.  McKinley,  P.  O.  Box  326, 
Anderson,  Indiana. 

Press  Engineers _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 


Newspaper  Brokers _ j 

.M.W  llUOTiiKKS.  Binglminion,  N.  Y.  , 
Kslabll.-'lied  1914.  Newspapers  bought  ^ 

and  sold  without  publicity. _  ' 

n.llLY  -VEWSPAPEK  PKOPKHTIES.  i 
.Nation  wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego-  | 
tiations  handled  in  strictest  eonfldence  i 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  .1.  H.  i 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Kepnhiic  Bank 
Ruilding.  Dallas,  Texas. 

DAILIES  OK  WEEKLIES  j 
Kay  E.  Mohler  &  Assoidates  | 
312  Boston  Bldg.  Denvl^  Colo.  ' 

KOK  ai  YEARS — We  have  'Salt  in  ! 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide.  I 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller.  1 

LEX  PEIGHNER  .VGENCY  1 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

GOOD  .Middle  West  papers  sold  right. 
.No  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Towe 
.Igency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 

Michigan. _ 

OL'R  SPECI.4LTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937 

Orange,  Riverside.  California. _ 

TOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
C.ILIFORXIA  DAILIES,  WF.F.KLTEa 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 

_ Venice.  California _ 

•kit  SOUND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Slypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Francis- 

CO,  Cslifomia. _ 

.IPPRAISERS  —  BROKERS  —  CON- 
SU'.TANTS.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Service. 

Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRIXTORAPT  REPRBSENTATVE8 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
.NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Newspaper  Counselors 

1''1X.A..\C1NG,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals,  studies,  jonblic  relations,  in- 
vesti^tions.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
®£Jvmej__Box_3132j^GreensborOj>UC. 

Publkatkips  for  Sale 

COUtBCTION; 

O.ALPORNIA.;  Ideal  county  seat.  Gross 
about  $25,000.  Asking  $10,000  down. 
Nets  that  in  a  year.  Well  equipped. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel- 
tose  Are,,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 
PROFITABLE  Southern  (laUfornia 
weekly.  Nets  $20,000.  No  plant.  Other 
mterests  and  ill  health  forces  sale. 
Reasonable.  Box  4333,  Editor  Sc  Pnb- 
Iwher. 


central  FLORIDA  WEEKLY.  Bn- 
elosive.  $21,000  with  $14,000  down. 
Box  4143,  Eiditor  Sc  Pnhlisher. 


™ade  journal 
OPPORTUNITY  to  acquire  C 
lonrnal  in  essential  field. 
iSDiished  over  50  years.  $15,000 
required  as  down  payment.  Ray  C 
"*!'■  *101  West  3rd  Street,  Los 
gelet,  California, _ 

^XAS  WEEKLY,  gross  $40,000 
V^'OOO.  ,\8king  $30,000  with 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013 
Pgolie  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texaa. 
UNOPPOSED  weekly  and  job  shop  in 
8.  Central  Florida.  Grossing  $24,000. 
Box  4314.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Publications  for  Sale 


PRICED 

for  quick  sale  i 

County  Seat  ' 

Weekly  I 

in  Southern  Indiana 
Unoppo.sed 

Excellent  Equipment 
NETTING  $14,000  i 

Mns.t  close  deal  before  Jan.  1. 

$17,000  down 

nr  $5,000  off 
for  cash 

Phone  or  wire 

LARRY  TOWE  AGENCY  i 
Holland,  Michigan  ; 

SEVER.AL  good  Iowa  weeklies  now  I 
available.  Priced  from  $4,000  to 
$23,000.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 

Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

CALIFORNIA;  In  the  fastest  growing 
area  of  the  state.  Well  equipped  semU 
weekly.  Gross  $58,000.  3,400  paid 

subscriptions.  Asking  $40,000  with 
$10,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  Sc  Asso¬ 
ciates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  An-  | 

geles  29.  California. _  I 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  daily,  cash  ■ 
down  $90,000.  California  daily,  cash  I 

down  $100,000.  Northwest  daily,  cash  i 

'down  $150,000.  Southwest  daily,  cash 

down  $50,000. 

W.  H.  Glover  Company,  Ventura,  Oal.  I 

PabUcations  Wanted 


WOULD  YOU  CONSIDER  SELLING 
AN  INTEREST  IN  YOUR  PAPER  I 

I  AM  a  competent  news  staff  man 
with  executive  experience  and  up  to 
$80,000  to  invest. 

MY  life’s  ambition  has  been  to  own 
or  to  participate  in  the  ownership  of 
a  small-city  daily. 

I  AM  interested  in  moving  to  a  city 
of  between  10,000  and  50,000  and  in 
taking  an  active  part  in  ita  civic  af¬ 
fairs  as  well  as  being  a  working  news¬ 
paperman.  Prefer  Middle  West,  East, 
or  Florida. 

I  AM  in  my  middle  thirties,  am  a 
college  graduate,  and  have  a  family, 

WRITE  Box  4330,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

Promotion  Services _ 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  become 
Y’OUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  you  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sdl 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimnlators. 

Don’t  needlo.ssly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
Yon  More  Money  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

TesteH  Want  Ad  Sellinjf  Plans 
Hnx  126.  XW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y'. 
_ Phone  spring  7-174 0 _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

.NKWiSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — ^Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif 
UIHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 


.Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection  ! 

SAM  S.  PUXTOLILLO  i 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  ' 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs  , 

K.  P.  WALL.MAN  AND  COMPANY  | 
Printing  Machinery  I 

Bought  and  Sold 
975  North  Church  Street  _  | 

Rockford  Illinois 

_ Erecting  and  Rebuilding _ 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.)  | 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling  ' 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades.  i 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting  j 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants.  | 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  | 
wide.  I 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC.  . 

3626 — 31  -St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

_ STillwell  6  0098  0099 _  | 

DUPLEX-GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS 
giving  yon  trouble!  Let  us  eliminate 
costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov¬ 
ing,  Dismantling,  Erection.  National 
Printing  Equipment  Co.,  257  Van  Em- 
burgh  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Phone 
Ridgewood  6-4252. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
News&le  Binders 

O.  .7.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT— -GUARANTEED  | 

_ Newsprint 

O.AX.VDIAN  Newsprint,  origins!  mill 
shipment,  any  sixe  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  January  ship¬ 
ment  and  eontiniious  bookings.  In- 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co..  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 

9-3870. _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  Sc  Publisher _ 

ONE  of  X.  Y'.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co.. 
11.3  Onde-rdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0.305. 

'-T.VXDARD  XhiWSPRIXT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35.  52'/*  70",  30" 

iliameter.  Box  138.  Editor  St  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheets,  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.Y. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


LUDLOW  MATS 

Sold  on  Money 
Back  Warranty 

ULTR.A  Bodoni  Italic  12  to  48  pt. 
BODUXI  Campanile  18  to  72  pt. 
SQUARE  Gothic  Heavy  12  to  72  pt. 
SQUARE  GOTHIC  6  8-10  pt. 
KARNAK  Medium  18  to  72  pt. 

Substantial  Savings 

MODEL  8  Linotype  No.  51761 
MODEL  F  Elrod 
LANSTON  Monotype  Sorts 
CASTER  with  strip  material  attach¬ 
ment  and  layout  of  late  type  mats 
including  Futura  series  in  same 
plant — Advertising  Typographers 
in  Chicago. 

Type  &  Press 
of  Illinois,  Inc. 

3312  N.  Ravenswood 
'  Chicago 

Phones:  Buckingham  1-4330 


INTERTYPES 

3 — Model  "C" 

1 —  Model  "B" 

2 —  Model  "CSM" 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8  and  14. 
MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
— good  assortment  molds  and 
matrices. 

Goss  Shaver, 

8-page  Goss  Comet  Press 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

323-29  No.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


L  &  B  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  for  literature. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market — and  the 
price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  L  &  B  Sales 
Co.,  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


MODEL  G-4 
INTERTYPE  MIXER 

SERIAL  NO,  13956, 

TWO  90  and  two  72  channel  main 
magazines  with  two  anxillariat.  Rlee- 
tric  pot.  Four  fonts  mats — 30  and  24 
point  Vogue  Bold,  12  point  Excelsior 
with  Stymie  and  8  point  Regal  with 
Stymie  Bold.  Four  molds. 

Now  in  operation. 

Priced  very  reasonable. 

Write  Box  4305,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


!  FOR  SALE — Model  19  Linotype — No. 
I  20473,  2  Magazines  with  Auxiliary 
Magazine.  Excellent  condition.  Price 
I  $3,500.  In  operation  at  Alton  Evening 
I  Telegraph,  Alton,  Illinois. 


SEND  US  yonr  inquiries  for  action! 
MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE. 
263e  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
All  sizes  galley,  cabinets,  proof  presses. 


NEW  V-BEI/T  UNOTYPE  DRIVE  — 
AH  ball-bearing,  newest  and  best. 
Write  for  literature.  Stanard  Service, 
3442  Brooklyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


REPLACING  Model  5  Lino  with  new 
I  machine.  High  base,  one  mag.,  Emer- 
I  son  niiitor.  2  molds,  available  Feb.  1. 
j  Palisades  Publishers,  Inc.,  Englewood, 
New  Jersey. 


TWO  LINOTYPES— Model  14.  three 
magazines,  extra  split,  electric  pot. 
.$2,250;  No.  18,  two  magazines,  gas 
pot.  $1,500,  News,  Tnscaloose,  Ala. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plapts 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the  SOUTHWEST  CITIZEN 
in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

3  UNIT  Hoe  Sextuple  Press — 22 
with  AC  Drive,  Rubber  Rollers,  Color 
Fountain.  On  Substructure  with  3  arm 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters. 

HOE  Monarch  No.  2  Mat  Rolle: 
Stahi  Master  Former,  Wood  Heavy 
Duty  Pony  Autoplate — 3  Ton  Kemp 
Gas  Metal  Furnace — ^Richards  Curved 
Router — 36  Chases. 

3  TON  Kemp  Gas  Metal  Furnace  with 
Pump  and  2  Margach  Molds — ^Plane- 
O  Plate  Rotary  Flat  Shaver — Hoe  8 
Column  Flat  Caster — Jigsaw  &  Drill 
— Saw  &  Trimmer. 

IjINOTTPE  —  1  Model  32  S52810 
INTBRTYPES  —  1  Model  H  S14738 
1  Model  D  J10058 
ELECTRIC  Pots,  Feeders,  AC  Mo¬ 
tors. 

31  FONTS  Mats — to  36  point. 

STAHI  Power  Lift  Form  Pile _ Van 

dercook  Power  Proof  Press  Model  325 
Full  Page — 2  12  ft.  Steel  Makeup 
Tables — 1  Saw  Trimmer — 10  Steel 
Turtles,  1  Elevating — Lot  of  Steel 
Cored  Base  for  Zinc. 

OHEMOO  Engraving  Room,  Just  2 
years  old.  Complete  except  for  cam- 
era,  which  was  on  lease. 

10  TON’S  Lino  and  Stereo  Metal. 

Everything  priced  to  sell 
Must  vacate  by  January  I.  1952 

BEN  SHULMAN 

203  Pujo  Street  Lake  Charles.  La 
Phone:  6-2400 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

64  Page  Capacity 
4 — 16-page  printing  units 

1 —  Double  folder — 2  conveyors 

2 —  75-HP  AC  Motor  Drives 
Ink,  Pumps — Rubber  Rollers 

Substructure 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


Inquire 

John  GrifRths  Co., 

11  West  42nd  St. 
New  York  18 


Inc. 


Stereotype 


Hoe 


CURRENT  OFFERINGS 


HELP  WANTED 


Press  Room 


COMPLETE  PRESS  ROOM 
IN  ONE 

If  you  need  two,  three  or  four  presses, 
single  or  double  width,  three  or  four 
decks  high  but  do  not  have  the  space 
for  them  or  the  money  to  buy  so 
much  here  is  the  answer  to  your 
prayers. 

This  press  is  a  64  plate  Goss,  64  page 
standard  4  deck  type  with  22%  inch 
cutoff,  two  folders,  deck  compensators 
for  color,  comic  book  and  newspaper 
work.  Will  print  one  64  page  stan¬ 
dard,  2  full  32  page  standard, 
or  any  combination  up  to  128 
page  tabloid.  Stereo  equipment  in¬ 
cludes:  Goss  vacuum  caster,  'A  inch 
plate;  Goss  curved  shaver,  Goss  tail 
cutter,  curved  plate  router,  air  con¬ 
trolled  with  compressor;  electric  hoist 
for  paper  rolls;  Cutler-Hammer  board 
(like  new)  75  H.P.  motor.  3  phase, 
60  cycle,  220  volt  with  push  button 


7-ton  Metal  Put  with  gas  burner. 

4,500  lb.  (joss  Furnace,  with  electric 
heating  units. 

1,000  lb.  Kemp  &  Combustion  Utilities 
Furnaces. 

Hoe  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

Hoe  full  page  Flat  Shaver,  with  mi¬ 
crometer  adjustment. 

Clay  bourn  Precision  Power  Shaver. 

Hoe  double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 

Hoe  flat  &  curved  Plate  Routers. 

Goss  8-column  Flat  Casting  Box — 
latest  model. 

Miller  Universal  Saw  Trimmer. 

Amsco  Cabinet  Composing  Room  Saw. 

Model  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press. 

Wesel  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

60'  Oswego  mill  type  Power  Cutter. 

8Page  Duplex  Angle  Bar  Flat-Bed 
Press. 

24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press,  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo,  equipment. 

Curved  Casting  Boxes  &  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all 
standard  sheet  ent-offs. 

NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables  & 
‘  ‘ Dural’  ’  light-weight  Stereo.  Chases. 

(Send  for  new  bulletin) 

THOMAS  W.  H.\LL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

STEREOTYPKRS  band  saw  for  sale. 

reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


CUarilied  Advcrtisiiig 

ODASSIFIED  SALEdiMAN  to  suppls- 
ment  2-man  aelling  itaff  Grand  Forks 
(North  Dakota)  Herald.  1-2  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  someone  from  upper 
Midweet.  Write  J.  Warren  McClure, 
Business  Manager. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  Lafayette,  Louisiana  Daily 
Advertiser.  Write  complete  data  to 
W.  R.  Johnson  stating  experience, 
salary  requirements,  personal  history. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LliNOTVPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRASALS 


ontfol.  Cutler-Hammer  controls  and  j  qjiiity'  for  ’  excluaive  weekly, 

switchboard  equipment.  Two  vertical  btN  bMULMAIN  AbovJ^IAICol  g  qOO.  Opportunity  for  advancen) 
•Irives  with  bevel  gears,  cylinders  can  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  ‘ 
he  reversed  for  extra  combinations. 

Full  set  of  rubber  covered  rollers  in 
good  condition,  also  spare  rolls  and 
( ores.  For  further  information  write 
Box  4421.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEVERAL 
Paper  Reels 
Box  4216,  Editor  &  Publither 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERpCAL  type,  2 1  A"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
O”'  A'^ailable  immediately.  Can 

oe  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
1 6  Page  Capacity 

Meta!  Furnace  Casting  Box 

Stereo  Pump  Curved  Tail  Cutter 

Scorcher  Curved  Shaver 

22%'  Cut-off 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 

John  GrifRths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42Dd  St.,  New  York  City  18 


32-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

CAN  be  seen  in  operation  in  Suburban 
Boston.  Complete  with  motor,  twitch¬ 
es,  and  generator  for  use  with  either 
A.O.  or  D.O.  Tail  trimmer,  melt  pot, 
catting  box.  pump  and  vent  hood,  elec¬ 
tric  scorcher,  plate  finiihing  hlorek, 
16  chases — 23-9/16",  newsprint  roli 
dolly,  spare  roll  shaft,  spare  rollers 
and  racks.  New  rollers  and  blankets. 
Lease  expiring.  Must  sell.  Price 
9«,000.  Write  Box  4107,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


50  HP  AO  Cline  full  automatic  motor 
press  drive  for  sale.  Box  4215,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Scmi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1.535  S.  Paulina  St., 
Chicago  8,  Illinois. 


WANTED  48  page  Rotary  newspaper 
press,  3  units  with  double  folder  and 
stereotype  machinery.  Reply  Box  4332, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Classified 
Advertising  Manager.  Must  be  alert  and 
know  bow  to  create  linage  and  handle 
a  personnel  of  6,  Prefer  man  from  Texai 
or  nearby  state.  Good  starting  salary 
with  car  allowance.  Give  complete 
background,  education  and  experience. 
.Vpulieatioii  accepted  by  letter,  to  The 
Manager  of  the  Port  Arthur  News, 

Port  Arthur.  Texas. _ 

W.V.VTED  experienced  young  man  or 
woiiiaii  to  take  over  classified  ad  de- 
partiiitMit  on  daily  of  7»500.  North* 
western  Pennsylvania.  Give  complete 
details  first  letter  including  salary. 
Box  4409.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

JA.N'UARY  OPENING  lor  experienced 
display  taleaman  6-day  daily  city  25,- 
000.  Must  layout,  sell,  handia  all  IIP** 
account!  on  6-man  ataff.  Write,  tell 
all — salary,  family  and  draft  status. 
B«nd  sample  layout.  Independeat, 

Grand  Island.  Nebraika. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  smaU, 
growing,  active  weekly;  all-around 
man.  Joh  has  future.  New  Jersey.  Write 
details,  salary.  Box  4316,  Editor  • 

Publisher.  _ _ _ 

advertising  SALESMAN  of  toP 
weekly,  city 

8,000.'  Opportunity  for  advancement  ai 
owners  have  other  newspaper  interest*. 
Must  submit  full  record  first  lettsr. 
Tell  all.  Tell  of  aelling  success  in 
special  pages.  Contracts.  Increatei. 
Promotions.  Start  at  reasonable 
salary.  Bonuses  and  commission. 
Great  opportunity.  Write  Box  4327. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


N  EW  SPAPfiR  PRESSES  —  virtually 
every  make,  size  and  eut-off.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stork.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc..  2630  Payne 
\venne.  Cleveland  14.  C)hio.  Branches 
at  Chiengo  and  Detroit. 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 

large  Eastern  Dally  aeekt 
young  (SO  or  under)  engi¬ 
neer  with  fresh  ideas  end 
embitiona  to  make  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  newspaper  pro- 
dnrtlon  hit  life's  work.  Ha 
will  work  with  experienced 
engineer-executives  and  train 
as  a  replacement.  'Write  fnll 
details  in  eonildence.  Box 
4000,  Editor  A  Pnhliahor. 


4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 

23-9/16"  nit-off.  AC  drive,  all  on 
one  floor,  rolls  on  each  end.  Avail¬ 
able  now. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16" 
riit-olT  length. 

HOE  Curved  router  22%'. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


UADIO  STATION  Manager  wanted. 
Send  references,  biography  to  H.  R 
Winsor.  Radio  Station  WBYS,  Can 
ton,  Illinois. 


G.  E.  25  H.P.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  3 
phase,  AC,  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  press 
nr  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b. 
Waterbury. 

THE  EASTERN  OOIjOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Waterbury  20,  Connecticut 


64  PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  PRBflB,  8 
cylinder,  2  section,  4  plate  wide.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Box  4140,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  (25-30)  to  relieve  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  small  Illinois  daily  of 
some  administrative  work  and  detail. 
Must  have  genuine  interest  in 
counts,  costs,  administration,  etc.  with 
some  knowledge  of  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Employer  liberal,  hut  insists  on  stahil 
ily.  Fine  community.  Opportunity  to 
learn  all  phases  business  in  modern 
plant.  Eighty  to  hundred  dollara  week 
depending  on  experience.  Inquiries  an¬ 
swered.  Box  4404,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Orcnlatkm 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

FOR  circulation  department 
of  35,000  circulation  evening 
newspaper.  Muit  he  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  every 
branch  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  Excellent  future  for 
right  party. 

GIVE  complete  information 
and  state  salary  expected  in 
first  letter  to  Box  4236,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY'  OFFERED  DispUy 
and  Classified  Advertising  Salesman, 
Does  your  present  position  limit  yonr 
future t  Will  you  be  promoted!  Do  yon 
want  to  get  ahead!  The  Clovis  New* 
Journal,  8000  ABC  daily  in  Eastern 
New  Mexico  offers  a  job  with  a  fature 
to  ambitious  young  men  with,  one,  #v». 
ten  or  more  years  experience,  ion 
will  receive  a  salary,  plus  commissioni, 
vacations  with  pay,  pleasant  working 
conditionn  on  a  volume  producing  li« 
wire  staff.  If  you  can  qualify,  write  to 
Chailea  H.  Fiicher,  Publisher.  Cloyli. 
New  Mexico,  and  include  everything 
essential  to  help  sell  us  on  employing 
you.  State  salary  requirements. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  ADMAN 
for  expanding  South  Texas  daily.  Mnit 
be  able  to  sell,  write  copy  and  prepare 
good  layouts.  Top  salary  to  right  man. 
Give  history,  references,  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  4402,  Editor  ■ 

Publiaher.  _ 

PROGRESSIVE  midwest  afternoon  daily 
wants  an  experienced  or  trained  display 
advertising  salesman.  Must  he  aggrei- 
sive,  congenial,  able  to  make  layooti 
and  sell  them.  Excellent  opportunity 
as  to  pay,  working  conditions  ^ 
future.  Personal  interview  reqniren- 
Write  Box  4401,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
describing  experience  or  training- 
draft  status  and  full  background. 

Editorial  ^ 


FOOD  EDITOR — Female — Ability  » 
write.  Must  have  sound  knowledgs  *1 
home  economice.  Metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per.  Write  full  details,  including  i^*n 
expected.  Box  4312,  Editor  A  Fek- 
lisher.  _ _ _ 


PROGRESSIVE  midwest  afternoon 
dally  wants  an  experienced  or  •rainM 
newspaperman  as  assistant  news  eac 
tor.  Must  he  able  to  edit  copy  »®“ 
write  headlines.  $85  for  48  hoar*, 
ideal  working  conditions.  Persons 
interview  required.  Write  Box  44W. 
Editor  A  Publisher,  describing  exp«' 
rience  or  training,  draft  status  ana 

full  background. _  _ _ 

REPORTER — young  man  who  think* 
clearly  and  moves  fast  can  obtain  goon 
reportorial  training  as  second  man  •» 
weekly  where  news  Is  important.  3*n* 
have  driving  license.  Immediate  opr«‘ 
ing.  Falmouth  Enterprise,  Falmonl*, 
Massachusetts. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

OHIO  DAILY,  too  small  for  specialists 
seeds  willing  young  man  for  general 
news,  sports,  photography.  Give  full 
background,  availability.  Box  4326, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WORKING  Composing  room  foreman 
in  fast  growing  Weekly  Newspaper, 
non-union  shop.  Starting  aalary  $100 
per  week.  Write  giving  experience, 
age,  and  references.  Box  4809,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

PKlZE-winning  association  magazine 
wants  young  man  with  more  talent 
than  experience  for  associate  editor. 
Work  includes  rewrites,  features  and 
some  Pubiic  Relations.  Recent  J-school 
grads  welcomed.  Box  4406,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  well  staffed  weekly, 
east  central  Pennsylvania,  circulation 
9,500.  Age  25  to  35,  at  least  one 
year's  experience.  Ability  to  use  cam¬ 
era  desirable.  Good  opportunity  in 
photo  journalism.  Varied  assignments. 
State  uualihcations.  Box  4405,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

Variou.s  Departments 

OPENINGS  FOR  FOUR! 

THRIVING  Pliiladelphia  weekly, 
founded  1902  (circulation  15,000) 
expanding  into  Montgomery  County  re¬ 
quires  : 

Managing  Editor 

Reporter 

Display  Advertising  Solicitor 
Circulation  Manager 

Permanent.  Pleasant  environment  with 
competent  personnel.  Sslsriea  above 
average.  Write  Box  96,  Lafayette  Hill, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED 

EDITOR  and  public  reiations  repre¬ 
sentative.  Thoroughly  experienced 

writer  of  financial  news,  preferably 
with  education  in  banking,  economics 
as  well  as  thorough  newspaper  train¬ 
ing.  To  edit  financial  trade  association 
magazine,  handle  press  contacts,  pre¬ 
pare  general  public  relations  material, 
write  and  deliver  speeches.  Must  be 
personable,  good  habits  and  morals. 
Submit  detailed  background  sketch, 
education,  experience,  to  Box  4415, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  New  York.  Inter¬ 
views  arranged.  Starting  salary 

$7,500,  excellent  opportunity  advance¬ 
ment. 

WRITERS’  SERVICES 

Literary  Agency 

XEWiSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausnrr,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

EDITOR-OWNER  weekly  four  yeart 
$7,500  to  invest.  Seek  larger  field  in 
college  town  on  large  weekly,  amsil 
daily.  33,  Family.  Box  4204,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PhotoRrapbera 

PHOTOGRAPHER  to  run  dark  room, 
help  operate  Fairchild  engraver,  and 
take  pictures.  Starting  aalary  $46. 
Must  have  car  and  experience.  Write 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Eagle,  Clare¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  and  PUB 
LISHER  amall  dailies  snd  weeklies 
available  due  to  ownership  change. 
Married,  43,  national  reputation,  can 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

Piiblinh^r. 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

HERE  is  a  metropolitan  eaat- 
ern  newspaper  opportunity 
for  the  right  young  man. 
Qualifications  ahonld  include 
ability  to  rnn  a  department 
smoothly,  efficiently,  and  at 
top  production ;  personal 
skill  as  copywriter;  instinct 
for  the  professional  in  layout 
and  typography ;  knowledge 
of  research;  deftness  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations;  and,  facility  in 
planning  and  producing  tales 
presentations. 

THIS  is  a  fairly  large  de¬ 
partment,  to  managerial  abil¬ 
ity  it  a  requisite.  Write  Box 

4301,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

GOT  PROBLEMS? 

SUCCESSFUL  consultant — publish¬ 
er  can  help  you  solve  them,  and  build 
eirculation.  advertising,  profits.  Con¬ 
verted  $300,000  loser;  modernised 
metropolitan,  chain  and  small  papers. 

WANT  return  straight  newspaper 
Avork  any  executive  capacity.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Good  coordinator  and 
mixer:  20  years  experience  all  phases 
including  mechanical  and  promotion. 
Box  4420,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circalation 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  on  large  Daily 
wants  permanent  position  at  Cirenia- 
tion  Manager  of  a  amall  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  38  years  old,  2  children,  over 
20  years’  experience.  Prefer  South¬ 
west.  Box  4207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  large 
daily  looking  for  a  challenging  op¬ 
portunity,  offering  permanence  snd 
recognition  in  return  for  hard  work, 
quality  and  quantity  circulation.  For 
resume  or  personal  interview.  Box 
4226.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

YOUNG  newspaperman  experienced. 
Journalism  Graduate.  for  Feature 
Sales  Work  with  Editors.  Constant 
traveling  essential.  State  salary.  Box 
4116,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  on  metropolitan  snd  medinm 
sized  dailies  in  all  phases  through 
trucking  and  mailroom. 

DF<STRE  to  move  from  present  cir¬ 
culation  manager  position  to  medinm 
sized  daily  or  to  metropolitan  paper 
bnt  will  consider  any  executive  circu¬ 
lation  position  which  offers  an  oppor- 
fiinify  for  advancement  to  the  top. 
References  from  top  circulation  direc¬ 
tors.  Box  4318,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 

»  *  -  -• - • ■ 

iviccsflBmi 

Pressroom  Superintendent 

HNUSUAL  opportunity  in  large  metro¬ 
politan  city.  Should  be  experienced 
in  large  preeeroom  operation.  Union 

all  replies  to  tbie  ad  held  in  atrlet 
confidence.  We  will  arrenge  personal 
jnUrview.  Box  4180,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Correspondents 

UAHEltlENOED  Intertype  Operator 
tor  permanent  position  in  composing 
of  growing  Northeastern  Weekly 
"'■'"'•PnPcr  and  Job  shop.  Non-Union 
•nop.  Good  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Also  ad  and  job  compositor  for 
permanent  position.  State  experience, 
and  references.  Box  4310,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 

INTERVIEWS  with  Paris  visitors 
from  yonr  city  sent  at  your  regular 
rates.  Send  names  and  Paris  address¬ 
es.  Richard  C.  Miller,  73  rue  Gaiande, 
Paris.  France. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  STAFF  Corre- 
spondepf — Now  in  Panama — Free  to 
travel — Photographic  ability — Public 
Reltions  experience.  Write  direct — 
Balhoa.  Box  499.  Canal  Zone. 

WLihekx  Resort  eity  has  opening 
joi’  capable,  young  Pressman-Stereo- 
’Tper  with  _  aii-aronnd  experienee  on 
en  to  thirty  thousand  cir(>iIation 
ewspaper.  Excellent  opportunity  in 
Pfogressive  non-union  plant  In  attrae- 
ije  city  for  the  right  man.  Write 
Knv  qualifications  to  Box 

**07.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON — Political  coverage  of 
Congress,  agencies,  conventions.  Top- 
notcher  now  available  because  her 
principal  acconnt  went  nnder.  Write 
yonr  needs,  offer.  Details  by  return 
mail.  Box  4414.  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  22,  1951 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Classilied  Advertising 

CIjASSIFIED  ADVERT1S1^G  MAN¬ 
AGER  of  the  latest  raidwestern  tri¬ 
weekly  chain;  Chicago  daily  back¬ 
ground;  with  complete  knowledge  of 
Classified  Advertieing  and,  a  record 
of  400%  increase  in  dollar  Tolnme 
from  1946  to  Dec.  1951.  Can  gire  the 
best  of  references*  Member  of 
A.N.C.A.M.  Box  4212.  Editor  A  Fab- 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

20  YEARS’  exparienes.  Draft-exempt. 
Know  Retail.  Claeaified,  National  and 
special  promotioni.  Employed.  Prefer 
East  Coast.  $6,500  minimum.  Avail- 
able  January  1.  Box  4121,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NOW  selling  for  M-E-8  combination 
of  80,000  circulation,  single  draft- 
exempt  vet,  very  strong  on  layont  and 
imagination  seeks  better  opportunity. 
Box  4326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

REPORTER  FOR  COURTHOUsS — 
also  handle  eity  hall,  re-wiite  or 
police.  Fonr  years  metropolitan  dally 
experience.  Young,  draft-exempt,  eol- 
Ivf*  grad.  Good  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  managing  editor.  Box  4183,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

FRBE-lanee  N.Y.C.  area.  Reporting, 
ce-writing,  confidential  aaiignmenta. 
Box  4129,  Editor  *  Publiaher. 

TOP  WRITER  100,000  pine  daily 
finds  no  setiafaction  in  present  Job 
Former  editor  one  of  New  Mexico’s 
largest  dailiea.  8  years  all  phasei  Pnb- 
Ilthlng,  Editing,  Writing.  Beet  feature 
writer  in  state.  Young  man  with  fam¬ 
ily  seeks  permanent  Job  with  execn- 
tive  poesibilitiee  in  future.  Good  refer¬ 
ence  from  present  managing  editor. 
Box  4134.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  editorial  writer,  copy- 
reader,  reporter.  GI  time  at  MD  up 
February  1.  Texan.  BJ,  MJ.  Any¬ 
where.  H.  E.  Coffey,  1203  Psqnin, 
Oolumbie,  Mistonri. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  Editor 
snd  feature  writer  with  top  contacts 
in  fashion,  beauty,  hornet,  ’teens,  etc. 
wants  women’s  page  job;  can  incinde 
society.  ()riginsted  enecessfal  featnres, 
one  syndicated.  Metropolitan,  medinm 
daily.  Employed.  Box  4232,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  young,  educat¬ 
ed  in  economics  and  law,  draft-free, 
some  experience  editorial  writing, 
wants  job  with  economic  or  trade  Jour¬ 
nal  as  writer  i\,  '-archer.  Box  4322, 
Editor  A  Publishei 

KMPLOYKD  sporti  editor  wants  work 
in  or  near  New  York  City.  Will  take 
anything  with  a  future  in  editorial  or 
public  relations.  22  and  draft-exempt. 
College  grad.  Experienced  in  reporting 
and  desk  work.  Can  handle  camera. 
Have  car.  Will  consider  any  offer.  Box 
4307.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE 
EDUCATION  .  .  .  YOUTH 

AT  29.  assistant  director,  worldwide. 
50-man  pnhiic  information  staff.  UN 
agency;  returned  U.  S.  December. 
Editing,  reporting,  executive  experi¬ 
enee.  American  AB,  European  MA 
Veteran.  Wife,  child.  Seeking  interest¬ 
ing  editorial  Job  and  permanent  home 
in  Eastern  U.  S.  Box  4321,  Editor  A 
Puhlisher. 

HARD-WORKING  deskman — reporter 
looking  for  greener  pasturee.  5  years’ 
experience,  Jonmalitm  gradnate,  ear. 
Prefer  spot  in  Sontheast.  Draft-exempt. 
Will  consider  newspaper  or  magsiine. 
Box  4303.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

SHOW  BUSINESS  REPORTER  for 
field’s  top  trade  paper,  all-around 
daily  experienee.  interested  in  eriticA 
rather  than  cash  aspects  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Married,  non-reserve  vet.  Bex 
4323.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

mSSATISPTED  WITH  pnWighing 
hniiop  work  bnt  have  little  other  ex- 
perienre.  Veteran,  29.  jonmaliam 
"radnate.  woald  like  to  sink  root!  in 
job  with  progreaaiTe  newspaper.  Box 
4411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_  Editorial 


ATTENTION  EDITORS 
UERE’a  a  newsman  with  the  know¬ 
how  of  getting  AEIj  the  newa.  Accu¬ 
rate,  fast  with  initiative  and  ima^na- 
tion.  Daily  and  wire  service  experience 
covering  all  heats  in  state  capital.  Can 
use  camera.  Vet,  26,  single,  BS.  Good 
references.  Box  4313,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

UUADUATED  journalism  and  recalled 
to  Navy  1950.  Discharge  in  April. 
Will  work  any  place  in  U.  S.  starting 
May,  1952.  Ifox  4403,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER,  copyreader — six  months’ 
experience;  wants  permanent  post 
with  daily;  June  journalism  grad; 
Vet;  single.  Box  4408,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lislier. _ 

KEFOKTER,  26,  vet,  three  years 
dsily  experience,  handle  graphic, 
done  news,  sports,  headed  bureau. 
VV'orking  now.  Box  4419,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  REWRITE.  DESKMAN 
Experienced  as  assistant  city  editor, 
columnist,  rewrite  on  medium  city 
daily.  Box  4417,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
or  call  JA  3-9236,  New  York. _ 

TRAVEL  EDITOR 

TOP  RATE  FREE  LANCER,  now 
travel  editor  in  radio,  seeks  travel 
writing  position  on  newspaper  or 
magazine.  9  years  news  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Top  references.  B.S.  in 
Joiirnalisin.  cum  laiide.  Draft-deferred, 
Married.  Box  4418,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  city  (35,000) 
morning-evening  daily,  seeks  editing  or 
feature  job  on  large  daily.  Three  years 
experience  in  police,  sports,  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
4422,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Photoliraphers 

BORED  NEWSPAPER  photog  tired  of 
chasing  fire  trucks  2  years.  Daily  46,- 
000  circulation  wants  magssine  with 
Idea  outlook.  Box  4137,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ECONOMY  CDT  victim:  Photographsr 
in  toughest  3  paper  city  in  U.S.  Top 
references  from  Managing  Editor.  Na¬ 
tional  syndicate  work,  too.  Box  4134, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PrcMnotton — Public  Relations 

IX)UR  'years  motion  picture  pubUe 
relations,  exploitation,  wek  opportu¬ 
nity  in  TV,  industry  or  advertising 
agency.  College  grad.  Know  U.  S.  and 
Europe.  Age  29.  Box  4328,  Editor  A 
PuMisher. _ 

READY  TO  INVEST — 12  years  public 
relations  and  publishing  experience 
(Government-Industry).  Top  refer¬ 
ences:  college.  Salary  open;  draft 
exempt.  Veteran  .World  War  II.  Box 

4319,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ENTERPRISING  promoter  with  col¬ 
lege  education  and  extensive  journal¬ 
istic  experience  wants  digni6ed  East 
Coast  Public  Relations  situation.  Box 
4410.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  Engravers 

PIIDTOKNOK.AVKR  wants  Job  on 
daily.  Knows  newspaper  engraving  in¬ 
cluding  line.  State  wages  and  full  de¬ 
tails.  .Available  immediately.  Write  or 
wire  John  Yercheck,  246  1st  Street, 
Macon,  Georgia. 


Mechanical 


MECH.ANTCAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

OR 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 


f.AvailsbIe  Jan.  1.  1952) 

AGE  46.  desires  connection  with  news¬ 
paper  having  circulation  upwards  of 
2.5.000.  In  position  to  purchase  stock 
in  firm  to  assure  stability  and  best 
efforts.  Box  3831,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Job  as  linotype  operator. 
Just  graduated  from  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  School.  Not  fast  (need  ex¬ 
perience)  but  set  clean  copy.  Go  any¬ 
where  for  permanent  job.  J.  Wylie 
Driscoll.  Jr..  126H  No.  PitUberg  St.. 
Connellsville.  Pennsylvania. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

At  Christmastime,  the  anni-  market  was  acting  as  the  barom- 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  eter  for  an  international  crisis  ex¬ 
world  S’hould  be  thinking  of  peace  pected  early  next  Spring.  A  friend 
as  He  thought  of  it,  according  of  ours  ‘on  the  street’  reported  his 
to  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke:  “On  serious  belief  that  we  would  be  at 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  war  within  three  months.  Rumors 
men.”  of  Russia’s  intention  to  occupy  the 

Instead,  a  large  part  of  the  Dardanelles  also  floated  up  from 
world  thinks  of  war — its  immi-  Wall  Street. 

nence.  probability  or  inevitability.  “We’ll  admit  the  international 
A  series  of  three  editorials  by  picture  is  not  too  rosey  from  where 
William  R.  Mathews,  editor  of  the  we  sit.  The  UN  and  the  peace 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star.  “Are  conferences  are  getting  nowhere 
We  Being  Shouted  into  an  Un-  fast.  But  where  are  the  sturdy 
wanted  War?”  has  received  con-  voices  for  peace  we  once  had 
siderable  attention  around  the  among  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  and  reminds  us  of  this  country?  This  continual  war  talk 
contrast  between  what  should  be  isn't  going  to  help, 
and  what  is.  Mr.  Williams  points  “Remember  the  school  tough 
to  “articulate  publicists — editors,  guy  when  you  were  kids?  Inevit- 
novelists,  magazine  writers,  col-  ably  some  new  student  was  angled 
umnists,  dramatists,  radio  writers,  into  a  scrap  with  him  because  it 
lecturers,  college  professors,  edu-  was  suddenly  noised  around  that 
cators,  senators  and  other  elected  so-and-so  was  going  to  fight  so- 
oflicials” — and  says  “we  are  being  and-so.  Probably  neither  one  of 
shouted  into  a  catastrophic  war  them  was  looking  for  a  battle — 
by  the  opinion-makers  of  our  but  they  were  talked  into  it. 
country.”  He  cites  numerous  “Nations  are  much  the  same, 
cases  but  primarily  hits  at  the  “What  we  need  is  a  lot  more 
recOTt  issue  of  Collier’s  magazine  calm,  dispassionate  reasoning, 
which  was  devoted  to  describing  Therein  lies  the  duty  of  the 
the  forthcoming  “unwanted”  war  American  press.” 
against  Russia.  ♦  *  ♦ 

John  S.  Knight  in  his  “Editor’s  t  -to  io.)o 

Notebook”  column  of  Nov.  18  Jan  29,  1949,  th^  column 

discussed  Mr.  Mathews’  editorials  recalled  that  earlier  discussion, 
and  concluded  his  “charges  have  eddor  o  t 

considerable  basis  in  fact.”  But,  Chnst.an  Snence  Monitor  and 
he  added,  “that  while  the  press  presijnt  of  the  American 

has  its  faults,  most  of  the  irre-  Society  of  Newspa^r  Editors  had 

sponsible  ‘shouting’  is  done  by  u  1  Mr 

newsworthy  people,  both  in  and  State  As“c.a‘m 

out  of  public  life.  The  newspaper  T 

reports  what  is  said,  when,  wh^e 

and  how  it  happened.”  ‘o.  .sensationalize  the  diplomatic 

“While  I  share  Editor  Mathews’ 

view  U,a,  ,he  -articulate  publi-  “/“t' and  'take  5  ST* 

Cists  are  beating  the  war  drums,  i 

their  hysteria  has  not  infected  the  .  thim 

nation’s  editorial  sanctums,”  Mr.  r 

Knight  wrote  otit  of  the  ‘wolf-wolf  position. 

We  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the 
question,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  this  for  every  Bulldog  edition. 


problem  has  been  with  us  more 


A  few  months  before  that  Mr. 


or  less  constantly  since  the  end  pie  "^Ass^^atioVto 

of  World  War  11.  Perhaps  it  is  "'and  Daily  Press  Associat  on  to 

•worse  now  than  it  was.  Looking  maintain  a 

back,  it  seems  that  periodically 
there  has  been  a  need  to  tone  '"8 

down  the  negative  talk  of  war  in  Inlanders  to  settle  down  to 

favor  of  a  positive  note  of  peace,  the  long  pull  and  refuse  to  ^haye 
It  is  time  to  reflect  again,  as  Mr.  continuous 

Mathews  points  out.  on  what  this  scare.  ^  ^  ^ 

irresponsible  war  talk  can  do  to 

us.  Whether  the  war  scare  is  any 

*  *  *  worse  now  than  it  was  in  1946, 

Back  in  September,  1946,  the  1949  or  last  year  we  are  not  pre¬ 
stock  market  took  a  “header.”  A  pared  to  judge.  The  U.  S.  is  corn- 
lot  of  reasons  were  advanced  for  mitted  to  an  extensive  defense 
the  mild  crash  —  commentators  preparation  and  the  fortification 
thought  it  forecast  all  sorts  of  of  Western  Europe.  It  would  seem 
things  from  a  recession  to  a  de-  to  me  that  the  longer  our  own 
pression  to  war.  On  Sept.  7,  1946,  build-up  progresses  the  less  dan- 
this  column  noted:  ger  there  is  for  Russian  aggres- 

“One  of  the  reasons  given  by  sion. 
so-called  experts,  and  printed  in  Right  now  there  are  rumors 
newspapers,  for  the  stock  market  that  the  Spring  of  1952  is  the 
crash  this  week  was  the  immi-  dangerous  time — it  is  talked  of  as 
nence  of  war.  Some  said  the  the  Russian  D-Day.  Perhaps  other 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  6-8 — Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
convention,  Hotel  Ansley,  At¬ 
lanta. 

Jan.  13-15  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  meeting,  Niagara 
Palls,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14— New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting. 
Hotel  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-16 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Hotel  Rochester, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  .\ssn..  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  17-19 — Tennessee  Press 
Assn,  and  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  Dept,  of  Journalism,  press 
institute  and  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  18-19 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Gettysburg  Hotel,  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Pa. 

Jan.  19-20 — National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Network,  west¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Nicollet 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Jan.  20-22  —  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit. 

Jan.  21-23 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  24-26  —  Advertising 
Assn,  of  the  West,  midwinter 
conference,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Jan.  24-26 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  25-26 — Association  of 
Railroad  Advertising  Managers, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

Jan.  25-26 — Wyoming  Press 
Association,  1952  convention, 
Rawlins,  Wyo. 

Jan.  26-27 — National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Network,  eastern 
regional  meeting.  New  Weston 
Hotel,  New  York. 


people  have  more  information 
than  we  do  on  that,  but  we  recall 
that  Collier’s  spotted  May,  1952, 
as  the  start  of  its  fictitious  war. 

And  we  recall  also  that  a  year 
ago  the  Spring  of  1951  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  dangerous  time. 
Why  didn’t  Russia  do  something 
then,  if  it  was  going  to?  Certainly 
it  was  better  prepared  than  we 
were  at  that  time. 

The  point  is  there  is  much  need 
now,  as  there  was  in  the  past,  of 
some  calm  appraisals  of  the 
strong  possibilities  for  peace  in¬ 
stead  of  the  dire  predictions  of 
war.  We  need  some  strong  pro¬ 
ponents  for  peace  to  counter  the 
“articulate  publicists”  Mr.  Ma¬ 
thews  cites. 

Christmas  is  a  time  for  peace 
in  hearts  and  minds.  Why  not  also 
a  time  for  peace  on  earth? 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Cleveland  Panel 
Report  Is  Published 

Cleveland — ^The  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Cleveland  Consumer 
Panel  is  now  being  distributed  by 
the  Cleveland  Press.  It  reports 
monthly  sales  volurne  for  34  gro¬ 
cery  product  classifications  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  with  Sep¬ 
tember,  1951.  It  also  shows  sales 
volume  for  the  period  for  individ¬ 
ual  chains  and  other  types  of 
stores. 

The  Cleveland  Panel  is  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  among  500  typical  Cuyahoga 
County  homes. 

All  panel  operations  prior  to  the 
mechanical  preparation  of  reports 
for  publication  are  under  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  university  bureau.  Iden¬ 
tity  of  panel  members  is  not  re¬ 
vealed  outside  of  the  bureau. 
Neither  do  individual  panel  mem¬ 
bers  know  that  the  Press  is  the 
sponsor.  Respondents  are  paid  for 
their  cooperation  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  month  or  its  equivalent. 

■ 

Hess  Calls  Dailies 
'Courageous  Allies' 

Newspapers  are  the  “most  cou¬ 
rageous  allies”  of  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  their  fight  against  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise  to  “mobster  out¬ 
fits.”  according  to  Max  Hess,  Jr., 
president,  Hess  Brothers,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
the  seventh  annual  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Salesmen’s  Organizations  in 
New  York  City  last  week,  Mr. 
Hess  declared  that  hoodlums  are 
terrorizing  and  moving  in  on  hon¬ 
est  businessmen  throughout  the 
country;  that  many  “honest”  busi¬ 
nesses  are  aware  of  these  racket¬ 
eers  and  their  ruthless  business 
tactics  yet  continue  to  do  business 
with  them  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other. 

“Right  now,”  Mr.  Hess  assert¬ 
ed,  “our  most  courageous  allies  are 
the  newspapers.  In  their  fight 
against  crime  they  are  far  ahead 
of  the  district  attorneys,  the  i»licc 
and  even  ahead  of  business  itself. 
They’ve  shown  courage  to  make 
exposure  after  exposure.  But  we 
can’t  rely  on  newspapers  to  fight 
our  battle.  We’ve  got  to  pitch  in, 
too.”  , 

Ex-Publisher  oi 
English  Papers  Dies 

W.  Herbert  Thomas,  85,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  crime  re¬ 
porter  under  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner,  and  for 
a  half  century  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Cornishman  News¬ 
paper  Group  in  England,  died  at 
St.  Ives,  England,  Dec.  18. 

As  soon  as  he  saved  enough 
money,  he  returned  to  his  native 
England  to  attain  his  ambition 
to  own  and  edit  his  own  newspa¬ 
per,  to  which  he  added  a  group 
of  small  papers  in  Cornwall  as 
he  became  successful.  He  retired 
in  1948. 
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Government  electricity? 


Most  Americans  now  say 


Should  the  federal  government  own  and  operate  the  electric  light 
and  power  business?  "No!”  say  the  majority  of  American  men 
and  women. 

Millions  more  people  have  decided  the  federal  government 
has  no  place  in  the  power  business,  according  to  a  1951  nation¬ 
wide  poll  of  public  opinion  conducted  by  Opinion  Research 
Corporation,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Why? 

Because  more  and  more  people  recognize  the  socialistic  im¬ 
plications  if  the  federal  government  takes  over  and  runs  the  electric 
business  or  any  other  business. 

In  addition,  people  are  recognizing  more  and  more  the  excel¬ 
lent  service  at  low  cost  provided  by  America’s  business-managed 
electric  light  and  power  companies. 

And  millions  more  people  object  to  the  government  spending 
tax  money  on  unnecessary  federal  electric  power  when  every 
available  tax  dollar  should  be  going  for  national  defense. 

The  business-managed  electric  companies  have  the  ability  and 
experience  to  provide  the  electric  light  and  power  needs  of  the 
nation — and  a  record  of  doing  it  well  in  both  peace  and  war. 


America's  business-manaied,  tax-paying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

itNom9t  on  roquotf  from  fhh  maqatino 
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Over  400  advertisers  say  "HELLO  to  profits 


400  ADVERTISERS 
CAN’T  BE  WRONG : : ; 

In  1951  OVER  400  general 
advertisers  used  the 
selling  power  of  ^ 

THE  CITIZEN 


By  using  THE  CITIZEN 

.  .  .  These  advertisers  put  their  sales  messages 
before  more  people  than  live  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

In  the  Columbus  12-county  Retail  Trade  Area, 
more  than  275,000  persons  read  THE  CITIZEN 
regularly.* 

By  using  THE  CITIZEN 

. . .  These  advertisers  made  sales  to  readers  who 
spend  more  retail  dollars  each  year  than  arc 
spent  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

In  the  Columbus  12-county  Retail  Trade  Area, 
more  than  $251 -million  are  spent  annually  by 
readers  of  the  Columbus  CITIZEN.** 


*  Based  on  Publishers'  Statement,  9/30151. 
**Based  on  SM  Survey  of  Spending  Power,  195J 
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